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Introduction* 

Tbk Baebanan Journal and Mapa. 

pBACTiaiMiY the whole of the information which is 
now availabW concerning the life and work of tho authbr 
of this Journal, including an account of the circum- 
stances uud(ir wMch his great statistical Survey of Bengal 
was underi^ikon, and the subsequent history of the 
manuscripts connected therewith, is to be found in Sir 
David Praia’s admirable Memoir published in Calcutta 
in 1905, ^ititled ** A Sketch of the life of Prancis 
Hamilton (once Buchanan), sometime Superintendent of 
thd Honourable Company’s Botanic Garden, Calautta'*. 
It is therefore unnecessary to attempt a summary here, 
particular!;^ as Sir D. Praia himself has been good enough 
to promise’a contribution to the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Besearch Society on the sulijiset. 

The Journal, which is now published for die first 
time, forms only a small part of- the manuscripts 
relatmg to the purvey, bn which Dr. Buchanan — as no 
may still be^lledsfor present i^rposes since he did not 
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assume tbo name of Hamilton until three years after 
his retirement from India— was cmjWcd between the 
years 1807 and 1815. It is the omVal daily Journal 
which* he kept during his tour of khaUistrmts of Patna 
and Gaya in the cold-weather monthsmf 1811-12, i.o., 
the fifth season of his work on the Surloy. The original 
manuscript is in his own liandwriting \W extends over 
221 pages, hound up with otlier papefi in the last of 
those three volumes of the Buchanan Manuscripts in the 
Library of tlie India Office which aroponcerned with 
Patna and Gaya. As regards other disHcts of Biliar 
included in the Survey, similar Jouruah kept during 
the cold-wcather tours of Bhagalpur, Ac., in 1810-11 
and Shahahad in 1812-13 are also in crlWtence in the 
Library, find occupy 250 and 176 pages 'Wpectively in 
tlie corresponding volumes of the series, btv the Journal 
of the tour in Purnea undertaken in the s^fson 1809-10 
cannot now bo traced, and apparently ha! never been 
in the Library’s possession. There also ibpear to be 
no Journals in existence relating to the Be:|fal Districts 
of Dinajpur and llangpui*, and the Unh fd Provinces 
District of Gorakhpur.* 

The three Journals which still romafe are quite 
distinct from Buchanan’s lleports on the eoli’esponding 
districts, and are only to be regarded as suj^lementaiy 
to the latter. It is necessary to lay emphs^is on .this 
difference in order to avoid any possibility ofi. misunder- 
standing, especially because on page xxxttiii of his 
Memoir Sir D. Prain refers to the ileports imemselves 
as as journal of the utmost value, which pas never 
been aompletoly published or properly while 

in later pages udien describing the attempts which have 
been made to publish the Reports, be cchtinues to 
refer to them as a “ journal”. It seems p‘>s8ible that 
when he wrote he was under the imprtasion that 
Buchanan had drawn up his Reports, in the Ben^l 
Survey in the same form as that .cAoplpd. his 
** Journey from Madras, through the, countries of 

• I am in<iebtbd to Mr. C. E. A. W» Oldbjua, for tbii 

iaformattoo. 
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Mysore, Ganara aud Malabar w'bicli was undertaken 
in 1800-01. This was a daily Journal, which was 
published in Loudon in 1807 in the form in which it 
was written, although in the preface Buchanan explain- 
ed that he had intended to abridge it aud alter its 
arrangement before publication, but could not do so, as 
the printing had commenced before his arrival in England 
on leave in the previous year. Taking warning by this 
experience and by the criticisms of the form in which 
the work appeared, his methods were altered when he 
undertook the ‘ Survey of Bengal. His study of each 
district whicli he then surveyed was arranged so as to 
occupy a whole year. After an extended cold-weather 
tour, during which he and his assistants collected a very 
large amount of information additional to that actually 
recorded in his daily journal, he established his head- 
quarters at some town in or near the district concerned, 
and spent the following hot-weather and rainy seasons 
in completing his enquiries and in writing his Iteport. 
Each of these Koports is therefore a solf-conteined and 
carefully finished work which was clearly iuiended for 
publication. Not only was it drawn up in strict accord- 
ance with the detailed instructions issued to Buchanan 
by the Government at Calcutta in September 1807, as 
recorded in pages viii to x of the Introduction to 
** Eastern India”, but in its arrangement it folloAved the 
actual prder of these instmetions. The Journals, on 
the other hand, t^ere evidently not intended for publi- 
cation, and unfortunately were not maintained dtuii^ 
the period spent at headquarters. Much of the ixifoSr 
mation recoiled in them has been included in the 
BeportS, dnd has often been transferred without any 
substantial modification, but in all cases it has been 
rearranged . dhder the appropriate sections. 

Of the Beports and their yaiious Appendices, with 
the sole exertion , of jhe journals, two copies are 
known to be in pkistenc!^ one of which is in the 
India Offiee Libiia^, as . alreaS^ mentioned, hnd the 
other in thd 'Librai^/of thei Boyal Asiatio Sooiely* The 
maiiLtt^oniit cannot traced and appears to 
vhiye ntitber (rif the sets is in 
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Buclianau’s own handwriting, but both have been 
written in a beautifully clear hand by the same copyist. 
There is some uncertainty about the identity of a sot 
of the Reports which was in the possession of the 
Indian Government at Calcutta about 1833 and, as 
Beveridge suggested, it is possible that a third copy may 
still be in India, even though the efforts to trace it 
made by Sir W, W. Hunter, Sir D. Prain and others 
have been unsuccessful. It seems much more probable, 
however, that not more than two copies were over made, 
and that the volumes now in the possession of the 
Royal Asiatic Society are in fact the set of the records 
which were formerly kept in Calcutta, and referred to 
in the following extract from the preface to the Report 
on Dinajpur, published at Calcutta in 1833 

“The original records, oectij>ying iwenty-five folio volumes 
in manuscript, were transmitted by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Honourable Court of Directors, a copy oE 
the whole having been previously made and deposited 
in the office of the Chief Secretary at Calcutta. Duplicates 
of the drawings and maps were nii fortunately not pre- 
served with the rest, probably from the difficulty at that 
time of getting them executed in India.'” 

This duplicate copy was made after Buchanan had 
left India in Eebroary 1315, and the originals sent to 
London were received there in the following year. As 
regards the copy then retained in Calcutta, it is known 
that in 1831 the M. S. Report on Dinajpur was made 
over by Mr. G. Swinton, who was then Chief Secretary, 
^ Captain Herbert, the editor of Qleaninga in Science, 
m order that it might be published by instalments in 
that Journal : and three years later James Prinsep, the 
first editor of its still living succossor^-the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal—^ the preface to Volume II, 
while announcing with regret that the publication of 
the remaining Reports would have to be discontinued 
owing to lack of support, mentioned that on completion . 
of publication of that on Dinajpur 

“ The Government meantime placed the remaining volumes 
of Bucl^nan in the Editor’s hands, with an intimation 
its desire that the printing of these records shirald^a- 

■ eontinued.’* - . ■“ ■■■ ■ ■■ - 
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It seems not unreasonable to suppose, therefore, 
that this sot of the llcports reached the Itoyal Asiatio 
Society after jiassing out of Prinsep’s possession; and 
further that no copy of the Journals, as well as of the 
drawings and maps, was made before the originals were 
forwarded to the Court of Directors, since no such copy 
is included in these volumes. This fact was probably 
not realised in 1871, W'hen permission was given to 
Sir "W. W. Hunter to bring the India OfRco collection 
of the manuscripts temporarily back to India, as the 
original Journals, of which no copy had been retained, 
wore thus exposed twice again to the risk of total loss 
at sea. 

These Journals of Buchanan’s tours in the Districts 
of South Bihar seem to have attracted very little atten- 
tion hitherto, probably owing to their close resemblance 
to portions of the corresponding Repoi*ts, and to the 
greater importance of the latter. The following extract 
from Mr. H. Beveridge’s article on The Buchanan 
Records ” in the Calcutta Meview for July 189:]i is the 
only published reference to them w'hicli I have been 
able to trace : — 

” There is a good deal of repetition in Bncbannn, and some 
jKirtions of his folios are taken np with his Journal, e.g., 
his Bhagalpur and Shahabad Journal, which does not 
contain anything material that is not also in his report.*' 

This statement is not strictly correct, as will be 
indicated later, and even if it W'ere, it appears that 
the publication of the Journals, especially the Patna- 
Gaya Journal, can serve a useful purpose at the present 
time, because much of the material included both ii\tho 
Journals and in the Reports has never yet been pub- 
lished. Montgomery Martin’s methods as editor of 
** Eastern India ”, the three-volume abridgment of the 
Reports published in 1838, have been justly condemned 
by everyone who luw examined the original manuscripts. 
In deciding what portions of the' Reports should be 
omit^, he follow^ no consistent plan, but merely^ 
as Sir W. W. Hunter observed, left out "the parts 
whiob hi*, did not. understsmd or which did not interest 
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him Matters of topographical and antiquarian 
interest arc the principal feature of the Joumals> and in 
these respects the Beports, and particularly the Beport 
on the districts of Patna and Gaya, have greatly 
sufPered at his hands. On this point Beveridge says : — 

“On the whole I have not found that Mr. Martin Las 
suppressed much of value in the historical or antiquarian chapters. 
For instance, there are no suppressions in the account of Uaur, 
wiiioh, by the way, is to be found in the Purniah volumes. The 
most serious omissions are in the accounts of Patna and Shshabad. 
There Mr. Martin has drawn his pencil through much interesting 
matter, thonoh in not a few cases he has afterwards lepeuted and 
Avritten “stet^'- In all the volumes he has omitted a good deal 
of tlie doseriptive matter, and he has greatly abridged the elaborate 
account of castes which occurs in the first of the three volumes 
relating to Purniali.” 

During his tour of the districts of Patna and Gaya, 
Buchauau naturally came across antiquities considerably 
more extensit'e and important than those contained in 
the districts which ho h^ previously surveyed, and his 
description of them may be regarded as the special 
feature of the Patna Beport. Unfortunately, though 
fifth in natural sequence, it was the first on which 
Martin began his work of abridgment, and he carried 
it out with special severity, as may be judged by the 
fact tliat approximately 167 out of the 370 pages in the 
M. S. Beport, which form the chapter on topography 
and antiquities, have been omitted from the correspond- 
ing Chapter 111 of Eastern India, Volume I. This repre- 
sents about sixty of the pages as printed in that volume, 
andNthe ondssions include the whole of the account of 
Mancr, as well as important portions of the descriptions 
of Patna, Gaya, Bodh Gaya, Bajgir and Baragaon. 
With the exception of Patna itself, Buchanan’s obser- 
vations at each of these places are adequately recorded 
in the Journal. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Beveridge’s uu^votu^le 
opinion, which was probably based oh a somewhq,t 
- cursory examination of the manuscripts, there arh several 
respects iu which the Journals are an exteemoly useful 
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supplement to the 2lex)ortSt even in places where the 
latter have not been abridged. They principally differ 
from the Jioports in giving a detailed description of the 
route which Buchanan actually followed, without which 
it is at the present day very didicult to identify some 
of the places described in the Reports, particularly 
the various hills and the mines, quarries, caves or 
springs associated with them. Many examples of this 
which have come within my own observation could 
be quoted, but the folloudng will suffice : — In the 
Bhagalpur Report (East. lud., Vol. II, pp. 184i-S5) 
Buchanan describes “ a calcareous matter in mass, called 
Asurhar, or Giant’s bones ”, which was used for making 
lime, and says that “ the greatest quantity is found at 
a place, in the centre of the (Kharagpur) hills, called 
Asurni, or the female Giant The mauufactui^ of 
lime from this source has long been discontinued, and 
as the existence of the place appears to be unknown to 
the Koras and Naiyas who now live in the vicinity, it 
would be almost impossible to find it without reference 
to the Journal. This gives not only the route taken on 
March 22nd, 1811, from Bharari along the valley of the 
Anjan (Azan), but also a rough sketch showing the 
position of the quarry itself at the head of a side valley 
near Karahara, by means of which the remains of tho 
kilns, etc., can be found without the least difficulty, 
although they are concealed by thick j angle. Similarly, 
in the Patna Report (Vol. I, pp. 261-5(3) the interest- 
ing description of the cave ** at a place called Hangriyo ” 
in the southern range of the Rajgir Hills from which 
silajit was procured, was not sufficient to enable me to 
identify this cave without reference to the Journal for 
January 14ith, 1812. This showed that the cave was 
not the Rajpind Cave in the Jethian valley, as I had 
been ‘inclined to suppose^ but one in the southern face 
of the JSiuiria Hill, the existence of which is kept as 
seerdt as poesible owing the value of the sifoytV still 
obtained ,^m it ; ||nd an examination of this cave has 
served to ole^ uprweTeral difficulties connected with 

«^id Bajgir,. 
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and has shown that tlte Hanria Hill itself was Hiuen 
Tsang’s Buddhayana Mountain. 

Another feature of the Journals is that they fre- 
quently contain minor details which Buchanan did not 
consider of sufficient importance to include in the 
Reports, but which are of value in unexpected ways. 
Por instance, Itl measuring the temperature of a hot 
spring in order to ascertain the nature of its seasonal 
or secular variation, a problem in which I have been 
interested for the last fourteen years, it is of particular 
importance that the thermometer should be placed, if 
possible, in exactly the same part of the spring as that 
observed on previous occasions. In the Bhagalpur 
Reiiort (Vol. II, page 20u) when describing the hot 
springs near Bharari in the Kharagpur Hills, Buchanan 
says : — 

“ The thermometer on being, placed in a crevice of the rock, 
from whence the water issued accompanied by air 
bubbles, rose to 150'’.''’ 

There usually are at these springs four or five 
places which might answer to this description, at none 
of which is the temperature either identical or constant, 
but the corresponding passage in the Journal removes 
all uncertainty, since it can only refer to one particular 
place : — 

Where the finest spring is, and the water issues immediately 
from the foot of the hill, without running any way 
under the stones, and is accompanied by many air 
bubbles, the thermometer arises to 150°.'' 

No other hot spring in Bihar, issuing in its natural 
stato^ircctly from the earth instead of rising, as it usually 
is made to do, into the water already contained in 
a tank or kund, can bo identified with such absolute 
certainty as this. Since 1909, I have measured its 
temperature on several occasions, at different eea«ohs of 
the year ; and as the maximum temperature noticed, 
after allowing for all necessary corrections, has never 
exceeded 149°, and as there is no tisason. to i^pposo 
that thpre has been in this case any measurable; 
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change of a secular nature even in the last hundred 
years, the inference is that the thermometer which 
Buchanan used in his measurements on hot springs 
read at least one degree Fahr. too high. This is con- 
firmed by similar though less reliable comparisons 
elsewhere, such as at Bhimbandh, Sitakund near Mon- 
ghyr, and ilaigir ; and in any case is likely enough, 
since the discovery that all ordinary meroury-in-glass 
thermometers, even if correctly graduated when first 
made, read too high as they grow older was not made 
until 1822, so that Buchanan was not aware that 
any correction of his own tlicrmomcter was necessary. 
It may be mentioned that one of the thermometers 
wdiich I have used for making these comparisons 
shows this effect plainly enough, izi spite of the 
precautions now taken by the instrument*makers, as 
it reads 0 5 degree Fahr. higher than it did when it 
was graduated by them, and 0‘1 degree higher than 
when it was first compared in October 1912. 

In these Journals it is interesting to notice tho 
care with which Buchanan tested the truth of any 
statements made to him, whenever opportunities 
occurred later ; as well as, in general, tho thoroughness 
with which he had adopted the principles of modern 
scientific research. A good example of his methods is 
shown in tho present Journal, in the endeavours which he 
made, though without much success, to obtain a criterion 
by which Buddhist snd Jain images could bo distin- 
guished from one another. The hot springs of Bihar, 
which ho was the first to describe, have been examined 
by several later observers, such as Kittoe, Sherwill 
and Waddell, but their own accounts are in no case so 
detailed or precise, and in fact possess very little 
scientific value. 

BucAi^tnali had practically no \fDrks of reference to 
assist him . iu.'ideutifying the antiquities of Bihar j such 
asT the Ti^avels of the Ghinose pilgrims which have 
revealed so much to later archaeologists, and it is not 
surprising that at times he rejected information which 
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noTT appears very significant. For instance, on the 
grounds that his informant was **a, stupid fellow, and 
no other person has heard of such a tradition”, he did 
not think it worth while to refer in his Keport to the 
names ** Hangsa Nagar ” and ** Hangsapur ” mentioned 
to him in connection with Giriak. Fifty years later, 
the remains which still exist on the hill above Giriak 
were conclusively identified by Cunningham with the 
Goose Stupa and Monastery described by Hiuen Tsang. 
Similarly, the jungle-covered valley of Old Rajagriha 
seemed to him obviously so unfitted for the site of a city, 
being “ surrounded on every side by arid rooks, which 
would render the heat intolerable ” and the situation 
to the last degree insalubrious ”, that he did not 
trouble to investigate for himself the truth of the local 
belief that it was the site of the old city of Jarasandha. 
There can be little doubt that Old Rajagriha was 
actually proved to be an unpleasant dwelling-place, 
partly owing to the reasons mentioned by Buchanan and 
perhaps still more to lack of water at the hottest season 
of the year : and that its abandonment and the establish- 
ment of New Rajagriha outside the hills were due to the 
comparative advani^es of the latter site, rather than to 
the legendary reason as related by Hiuen Tsang. But 
that Old Rajagriha was at one time inhabited by a large 
population is a fact which cannot but be evident to 
anyone who examines the site even now j* and the 
Jovirnal shows that the reasons why Buchanan never 
noticed even so much as its massive walls were, first, 
that he did not ascend either Baibhargiri or Yipulagiri 
sufficiently far to get a proper view of the valley within 
the hills, and second, tiiat when he did enter the valley 
in order to examine the Sonbhandar Cave, his path went 
past a part of the old city where its wall 1^ been almost 
completely cut away by the western branch of the 
Saraswati stream. ' 

^e Journals of South Bihar show that daring his 
tour in each district Buchanan kept up the .praotico 

f Notes on Old Rajagriha^ A. 8 . B » 19]3-14» pages 266-271^ 
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adopted during the Mysore survey, which was, in the* 
words of Sir 1). Prain : 

To make a stated daily march, and in the morning before' 
leaving camp to gather ronnd him the leading people of 
the neighbourhood whom he questioned ^on the various 
points enumerated in his instructions. During his march- 
and at the places where he halted, his own ohaurvatione 
were carefully noted, and extensive botanical and geological 
collections were made. ” 

Much of the material recorded in the Journal of 
Mysore, especially the observations on agriculture and 
botany, finds no corresponding place in these Journals, 
but has been incorporated direct into the Keports. 
There is one feature, however, which shows a marked 
development in this later series of Journals. This is the 
care with which the distanee is estimated between each 
successive village, river or other notable feature of the 
coimtry passed over during each day’s march. Buchanan 
had discovered that the existing maps of the districts 
included in the Bengal Survey were all more or less 
unreliable, and the details of distance which he sets 
down in his Journals were evidently intended for use in 
preparing the revised map of each district which he him- 
self drew. This task, which he set himself for it formed 
no part of his instructions, must have involved much 
labour, especially as no trained surveyor was attached to 
his party ; and practically the whole of the work which 
he carried out in this'manner— both as an independent 
geographer and as the direct successor of Kcnnell—has 
escaped notice hitherto, owing to the fact that his 
manuscript maps, still preserved in the Map Department 
of the In^ Office Library, have never been published 
except in a very incomplete and unsatisfactory form. 
For this reason, a detailed account of those which relate 
to South Bihar may appropriately be set down here. ’ 

All internal evidence, points to the conclusion that 
Buchanan had no maps of Bihar to consult during his 
Survey other those contained in the second edition 
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of Benncirs Bengal Atlas, published in 1781. The first 
edition of this Atlas, •which was published in 1779-80, 
contained only Plates I to XII, but there are references 
in the Bhagalpur Journal (January 2nd, 1811) to 
Hennell’s plans of Mir Kasim’s fortifications at Udhua 
Nullah near Rajmahal, and in the Patna lleport to his 
plan of Patna City, which are included only in the later 
and more complete edition, as Plates XXI and XV 
respectively. 

There is no indication that Buchanan knew any- 
thing about the series of larger maps (on the scale of 
five British miles to the inch) drawn by Rennell in 
1773 and published quite recently by Major F. C. Hirst, 
Director of Surveys, Bengal, from the originals in the 
India Office collection. As Hirst points out in his 
accompanying Memoir,* these maps must have been 
used by Bennell in preparing the Atlas, but they 
differ considerably from the latter in certain important 
details which Buchanan would undoubtedly have noticed, 
if he had had access to them. 

So far at least as the Districts of Monghyr, Bhagal- 
pur and the Santal Parganas are concerned, the existence 
of any maps later than those in the Bengal Atlas is 
conclusively disproved in the first paragraph of the 
following passage, which Martin omitted from page 2 of 
the Bhagalpur Beport as published in Eastern India, 
Volume II : — 

" The turbulent state of the inhabitants, and the difficulty of 
access into the country, when Major Rennell made his 
survey, opposed obstacles which have rendered his map 
of this distr'et less valuable than most part of bis 
excellent work, and I have to regret that a copy of 
a more recent survey, which had been deposited in the 
office of the Collector, has been lost. Owing to these 
circumstances, to the very uncommon manner in which 
many of the subordinate jurisdictions have been inter- 
mixed, not only with each other, but with dther districts, 
and to the disputed and und^»rmined nature of the 

* The Snfveya of Bengal, bj Major Jaiaea BesseU, S.B.S. 77, 

CaIcQtto,1917 ' ' 



boundiiriep^ I have not been able to trace these* m a manner* 
that can be at all satisfactory, and in almoi^t every case 
I have been under the necessity of proceeding by 
conjectui'Cj and that in many cases of a very vague 
nature. 

In calculating the proportion of various kinds of land and 
the extent of cultivation, I found the proprietors so evi- 
dently depai*ting from the truth that 1 have in great 
measure been obliged to trust entirely to what I and my 
native assistants could actually observe^ on which account 
we traversed the district in many directions and with 
much pains. Notwithstanding this labour, 1 am much less 
satisfied with the result than with those which 1 procured 
in the districts formerly surveyed. The condiict of my 
enquiries owing to this circumstance has in this district 
been rather disagreeable. The managers of the estates 
showed much alarm, a want of veracity that could 
only be equalled by their total indifference about it^^ being 
discovered, and a degree of intellect vastly inferior to the 
people of Sengal. No general statement could be 
procured from the most intelligent, and the details which 
they gave were in such diametrical opposition accoi-diiig 
to the nature of the questions proposed that no reliance 
whatever could be placed on their assertions. If for 
instance a man was asked, why so much land was waste, 
he would assert that seven-^eighths of bis estate were 
cultivated; but in explaining the heaviness of his 
burthens he would show an account in which, with an 
extent of ten or twelve miles square, he had not above one 
or two thousand ihigbas^in cultivation. 

In addition to the passage just quoted, there is 
ample evidence throughout the Journals and Reports 
that Buchanan was by no means satisfied with the accu- 
racy of Beuneirs maps. Though he himself does not 
say so, it is interesting to note that the plan which he 
formed was to prepare a revised edition of the maps in 
the Bengal Atlas itself, so &r as they related to his 
Survey# His own maps have been drawn on exactly the 
same scale, as the sbiQewhat inconvenient one employed 
by Rennell in Plates 1 to YIII of the Atlas, which are 
cbminon to both editions. This scale was one often 
geographical or nautical miles to an inch, Bennell’s 
xmuwea preference for nautical units being explained 



by Hirst in the memoir already cited as being* due 
to his training as a Marine Surveyor. Bennell assumed 
that a nautical mile was 6,090 feet (6,080 feet is 
more correct), so that this scale should correspond to 
11 '53 statute or British miles to an inch. In the 
copies of his maps which I possess, the real scales are 
slightly smaller than this, owing doubtless to a certain 
amount of shrinkage in mounting, and the actual 
values are approximately 11*8 and 11*6 miles to an inch 
in Plates II* and IIP respectively. Small though this 
difference may appear, it is not altogether negligible, 
as it corresponds to a discrepancy of about three miles 
between the extreme limits of the map which shows 
the boundaries of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and the Santal 
Paiganas. 

Altogether, there are eight of these manuscript 
maps in the India Office Library, and very careful 
tracings of the three which refer to South Bi!^r have 
been made for me by Miss Anstey. The description 
of these is as follows 

(A) ** M. S. maps of Districts by Dr. Buchanan 

Hamilton. Drawn in about 1814. Ko. 1. 
Bhagalpur. Size 11 inches by 14. ” 

Title on Map, in Buchanan’s handwriting, ” Bhagal* 
pur ”. -No scale of miles is draum on this map, but 
comparing selected points on the tracing with Bennell’s 
map, the scale is 11‘67 miles to one inch. 

(B) ** Map of Zila Behar, including the City of 

Patna, drawn by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
about 1814. Scaie about 11^ ipiles to 1 
inch ; size 8 inches by 11. ” 

Title on Map, in Buchanan’s handwriting, as ^ven 
above. Scale of miles drawn on map. On the tracing, 
60 miles = 5'11 inches, or 11*74 miles to one inch. 

"The Junglaterry Dlrtrict and the adjacent ProTiaeea of Birboomi, 
Bajomal, Boglipoor, etc., comprehending the Conntriee aitnated between 
If ooiab^bad and Bahar. ** 

(*) ** A Map of South Bahar, indudiog (he eouae of the Gangee (o 

Chunargur." . . 
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(C) ** Manuscript map by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. 
Drawn in about 1814i. No. 4. District of 
Shahabad. Scale about 11^ miles to 1 inch ; 
size 12 inches by 11. ’* 

Title on Map, in Buchanan’s handwriting, ** Sketch 
of the district of Shahabad - Scale of miles drawn on 
map. On the tracing, 60 miles = 5*18 inches, or 11*68 
miles to one inch. 

The* small variations in scale can likewise be 
explained by unequal shrinkage of these tracings, and 
the original maps were evidently superimposablo on 
Renneirs own. It is hardly likely that all of these 
maps were drawn in or about 1814, as stated, for 
Buchanan was busy on the survey of Gorakhpur during 
that year, and left India early in February 1815. It 
is much more probable that each map was drawn at his 
headquarters immediately after fin ishi ng the tour of the 
district concerned, and t^t it was used for the general 
geographical description contained in the Report, such 
as the courses of the various rivers, etc., much of which 
has been omitted in Martin’s abridgment. If so, the 
Bhagalpur map must have been drawn at Monghyr in 
1811, the Fatna-Gaya map at Patna in 1812, and the 
Shahabad map at Ohunar in 1813. 

Buchanan’s opinion of the ordinary roads in Bihar 
was by no means high, as numerous entries in his 
Journals indicate ; and his maps show none of those 
between various places which are given by Rennell, but 
in all other respects the details which they contain are 
fuller as well ashore accurate. The only names written 
on the maps tlqpselves are those of the rivers and their 
tributaries, evei^ one of which is thus distinguished. 
In order to avoid the confusion which would haye been 
caused by attempting to add further lettering to maps 
drawn on so small a scide, the method which he adopted 
as regards other particulars is the following 

Hills are shown in their proper position and 
itpp^;ds^ .01^^ Their names, eo far as the 
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Bhagalpur and Faina maps are concerned, can be 
ascertained by reference to separate maps of the Hills 
drawn on a larger scale (about two miles to an inch). 
The corresponding map of the HiQs of Shahabad cannot 
now be traced, if it ever existed. Thana boundaries 
are drawn on the maps, and distinguished from one 
another by coloured fringes, while IJie Thanas them- 
selves are indicated by roman numerals. Within each 
Thana the position of the chief villages or ^market 
places is shown by small circles and arabic numerals. 
These numbers refer to an “Index to the Map ” of each 
district which forms one of the (unpublished) Appendi- 
ces to the corresponding lleport. Each Index further 
contains under every Thana and market place a list of 
merchants and petty dealers, as shown in the following 
extract from the Index to the Map of Bhagalpur : — 

IX.'-^jyivision under Thanah Mallepur : 

50 Dealers in grain, ralt, catechu and cotton wool, etc. 
(Bepari or Alahajan), 2 have capitals of Its. 100 each, 
48 have from Its. loO to Its. 200. 

10 Persons who impoit cotton, wool and cloths and retail 

themselves, capitab from Us. 60 to Ks. 200. 

5 Dealers in grain, salt, drugs and tobacco (Bahiya), 
capitals from Es. 100 to Es. 200. 

11 Baldiya Beparis who keep cattle and deal in grain, etc. 

125 Eetailers of provisions and drugs (Modi or Baniya, 

Bepari or Fasari), capitals from Es. 10 to Es. 60. 

1 Person who exports timber, foel, wooden posts and 
bamboos, etc. (Katbaiya Mahajan), capitals Rs. 160. 

200 Farmers who deal in same, capitals from Es. 6 to Bs. 20. 

60 Strange Dealers (Baldiya-Beparis) come in the dry 
season from Behar and Mungger ana^aide here about 
8 months when they export grain by their cattle, capitals 
from Es. 100 to Bs. 800. 

4 Retailers of betel-leaf (Tambuli), capitals from Bs* 4 
to Bs. 6. 

1 Bietailer of Capsicum, etc. (Khattik), capital Bs. 6. 

1 Retailer of vegetables (Kungjra), capital Bs. 6. 

1. Retailer of Hemp Buds (Gangjawaleh). 
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Mabket Plackb. 

1. Mallepur, 

11 Deilers in salt, gram, cotton cloths, etc. (Bcpari or 
Goldar). 

11 Baldiya Beparls who keep cattle and deal in grain, etc* 

8 Retailers of provisioirs and drugs (Kliichii furosh). 

8 Retailers of sweetmeats (Halwai) . 

8 Retailers of oil (Tail!). 

2 Retailers of betel-leaf (Tambuli) . 

2 Retailers of potters ware (Kumar) • 

IS Goyalas, who retail curdled milk, etc. 

1 Tailor. 

1 Mali, or seller of garlands and flowers. 

1 Worker in lac (Laheri). 

4 Goldsmiths. 

1 Distiller of spirituous liquors (Kulal). 

2 . Jatnuim 

2 Hats in the week (with similar details). 

3. Sona. 

2 Hats in the week (with similar details). 

4. Pan^irukAi, ditto. 

6. Kkarma, ditto. 

X . — Division under Thanah Tarapur • 

And 80 on. 

Martin hns extracted the names of Thanas and 
market places from the Indexes to the Maps of Hhagal- 
pur and Patna (Vol. II, Appendix, nago 8, and Vol. I, 
Appendix, pfige 04), but has omitted (he corresponding 
list referring to the Map of Shahabad. He has also 
sommarised in a separate Appendix (Vol. I, Appendix, 
pages 35*38) the statistics regarding the number of 
^'artists ** and the nature of their occupations in the citj 
of Patna and in fdie various diatriots of Bihax, but hu 
only given the distributioa by thanas, and not by indivi- 
dual towns or hats. He has omitted the oqireaponding 
lists of. traders and the niat^ of their trades* 

The value of Buchiman’s maps would have been 
coniBiderably 6$^^ Imd been reproduced on a 

^ch as that of eight miles to an 
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inch adopted in the most recent Gazetteers ; because it 
would then hare been possible not only to retain all the 
information which they include, but also to add the 
names of the hills, and to substitute the actual names of 
Thanas and market places for numerals, thus rendering 
the maps independent of their indexes. Had this course 
been adopted in 1838, when they were copied by J. & C. 
Walker for jMartin’s Eastern India, the extent of 
Buchanan’s contributions to geographical knowledge, 
as compared with the Bengal Atlas, would have been 
clearly recognized ; but unfortunately a different course 
was adopted. In order to conform to the size of the 
printed pages in these volumes, the scale of the maps 
was reduced to one of about 26 J miles to the inch in 
that of Bhagalpur, and 21 J miles to the inch in those of 
Patna and Sliahabad. The omissions tlius rendered 
inevitable have greatly impaired their value. The only 
features which have been reproduced just as Buchanan 
drew them are the boundaries of the thanas and the 
courses of the rivers ;ind tributaries. Kone of the hills 
have been shown, and nearly all the names of rivers, etc., 
have been omitted, 'i'he names of thanas, and of some of 
the market jdaces in each thana, have been transferred to 
the maps by using the key given in the Indexes, but in 
choosing place-names, the space available for their 
insertion rather than the relative importance of the 
]>laces themselves has been the dominant consideration. 
The Bhagalpur map, over which Buchanan had taken 
special |)aius as the extract already quoted shows, is 
the one which has suffered most^not only by ''the 
Induction of its scale, but also by the absence of proper 
editing. No less than 163 out of 186 names of rivers 
and tributaries and 104 out of 181 names of places 
liave been left out. The town of Bhagalpur itself is 
shown merely as ** Kotwali ”, Monghyr as ** Barabazar ”, 
and Bajmahal as “ Neyamutullah Ehan”, these being 
1 ho names of the bazars in each of the towns : which 
cccur first in the lists given in the Index. The map of 
Patna in “Eastern India” is on the whole Jess unsatis- 
factory, althoygh 60 out of 70 names of rivers, etc.* and 
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156 out of 236 names of places hare been left out. 
Eren amongst those inserted there are several mistakes, 
such as Kasisa ” instead of Buchanan’s Bahadurgauj 
(one mile east of Ghosrawan), while his “ Kazi Eateh- 
chuk” (Kazi Chak, six miles north of Sheikhpura) 
has been inserted twice over, once in its proper place 
though spelt' “ Hazefutechuk ”, and once as *‘IIazl 
Eutehchuk ” instead of his " Chauyari ” (Chewara, six 
miles south-east of Sheikhpura). 

Notwithstanding the absence of ai^ reliable 
maps, it will bo noticed tliat all the distanros recorded 
in the Jownal are set down with scrupulous accuracy, 
as even fractions of a mile are not omitted. It is quite 
clear that during each day’s journey Buchanan only 
walked when his road became too bad for any other 
means of transport, or when the nature of the locality 
required close examination, 'lliough he seldom specifies 
his actual means of conveyance, he usually travelled 
either on an elephant or in a palanquin. His method 
of estimating distances is not stated any where in so 
many words, and the only indications of it which occur 
in the Patna-Gaya Journal are the following 

“ My watch having stopt by the way, I e.'vnnot judge of tho 
distance, which is called four coses.'" (November 
l^th, Ibll.) 

" My watch now goes so ill that I c mnot rely in computing 
. distances by it. ’* tNovtmher dutb, 1811.) 

.The necessary clues are however contained in the 
Bhagalpur Journal of the previous year. . On the 6th 
1 December 1810, at the end of his account of a march 
^frox];x Gunpnra to Narayanpnr, a distance of ** about 
eight coses by the direct road, that T came through the 
Mpse ”, and in which the total of the individual dis- 
tances recorded comes to between 15 and 16 miles, ho 
'says ” 1 took four houi'^ to go it on a good elephant ”. 
On the 5th imdOth Man^ ISll, when he was bn.aparti- 
eulafjly bad road and was almost certainly travelling by 

d shquin, against each of the distances recorded in. tho 
y. of the Journal he has. inserted a .mai^nal entry 



showing the number of minutes taken. These clearly 
show that his practice in all such cases was to aUow 
an average of fifteen minutes to each mile. On the 
6th March, in fact, ho has himself added up in the 
marginal notes the total number of minutes, namely 
225, and has dividcjd by 15, getting the quotient of J5 
miles which corresponds to 14^ miles as approximately 
recorded item by item in the Journal, and similarly on 
the 6th March he has allowed 10^ miles to 154 minutes* 
the time actually taken. 

A Supplement consisting of 18 pages of “Observa- 
tions ” is attached to the M. S. Journal for Shahabad* 
an examination of which brings out the interesting 
fact that Buchanan carried this method of estimating 
approximate distances much further. The Observa- 
tions themselves are chiefly concerned with the state 
of agriculture as noticed on each day’s march from 
November 3rd, 1812, w'hen he started his tour of the 
district from Koilwar on the river Sone, until Jfebruary 
24th, 18l!*, when he left the district to enter that of 
Mirzapur, on his way to Chunar, his headquarters for 
that year. Day by day, except on December 17th 
when “ watch stopt ” is recorded, or during his tour of 
the hilly districts of Bohtas, 8hergarh, etc., a series of 
figures is set down in columns headed “ Bivers (or 
Water) “ Hills ” ; “ Occupied Land ” ; and “ Waste 
Land the totals of which arc as followa 


Biven (or water) 

••• na* 

68 

Ililla 

• • • »»• 

... 241 

Occupied land 

••• ••• 

... 4,30Ii 

Waste land . 4 . 

••• ••• 

... 3*077 


Total 

... 7,6724 


Oomparing the individuid entries, as well as the 
totals for eaxm day’s march with the coireipondmg 
Stances recorded in the Shahabad Journal* it becomes 
clear that these figures represent in ecety case the time 
takenj to the nearest halt minute^ in traselling ocer the 
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types of country thm specified. As the corresponding 
totol of approximate distances given in the Journol 
is 4»0 milee, the average rate allowed works out as 16| 
minutes to each mile. 

In the daily notes contained in the Shahabad 


Observations, the “ w’aste land “ is 

as a general rule 

still further sub-classified in the 

same way, as the 

following summary shows 


Broken comers 

... 213 

Land covered with woods 

... 915 J 

M » „ bushes 

... 808.1 

,, ,, ,3 long gross ... 

... 429 

„ clear, but never cultivated ... 

... 400i 

„ deserted, formerly cultivated... 

... 8i7 

„ uneven, near bills ... 

... 15k 

„ covered with Soda (Reh) 

1 

„ marshy ... 

1 

Total 

2,721 


In all probability Buchanan kept a similar record 
in each of the districts which he surveyed, and made 
use of it in preparing his elaborate statistical table 
showing the soil, situation and manner of occupation of 
the laud in each district, as given fer Patna and 
Shahabad on pages 2 and 44 of the Appendix to 
Eastern India, Volume I. It is sigiiificant at least that, 
in the Table referring to Shahabad, he estimated that of 
the “level waste laud exempt from floods and of good 
soil i43 square miles w'cre taken up with “ words, 
bushes and deserted villages ”, and >>27 square miles 
consisted of “ reeds, pastures or deserted fields a 
relative propertion which agrees very closely with 
corresppndiug figqres of 1,254 and l,i06^ minutes shown 
in ^ summi^ just given. ' 

It is not so easy to check the accuracy- of Bucha- 
nan*s method of estimating distances by comparison 
with moderuvla]^<«cale maps as might be supposed^ 
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bficftiise thfire is usually'a cei'taia amouut of uncertainty 
r^arding the track which he actually followed. The 
general indications are, however, that for journeys 
across country or on bad roads the method was accurate 
enough, but that it led on decent roads to an under* 
estimate of distances, amounting at times to as much 
as 15 or 20 per cent. For instance, in travelling from 
Mekra to ratna between October 26th and November 
4>th, 1811, it seems certain that the old military rc«d 
which Buchanan used hardly differed from the present 
road close to the south bank of the Ganges, and that it 
'was in fairly good condition. The exact distance along 
the present, road from Mekra to the site of the eastern 
gate of Fatna City is 43 miles, but according to his 
estimate it 'was only just over 86 miles. On the 
80th November his route from Gaya to the foot of the 
Gurpa Hill clearly followed the present District Board 
road as far as f'atehpur, which is now marked by mile* 
stones but was then probably only a rough cross-country 
track. The correct distance from the “ small hill about 
a mile from the south end of Sahebgunge ” (at Salimpur 
on the e?.st bank of the Phalgu) to Fatehpur is eighteen 
miles. Adding up the distances recorded in the 
Journal, Buchanan’s own estimate comes to “at least" 
16^ miles, considerably nearer the truth, although he 
suspected the reliability of his watch on that day. 
Another instance of close agreement is shown on the 
trd December, when he made the sum of the distances 
from the small hammock at Kewali to Koch to be 
rather more than 13 miles, whereas this distance by 
milestones on the District Board road from Gaya to 
Koch is exactly 14 miles. 

The references to Patna and Bankipore in the 
Journal are extremely brief, and I have therefore added 
in full the account w'hie^ Buchanan inooiporated in 
his Beport. Some- of tne most interesting passages 
omitted by Montgomery Martin from this ha'ye.^pro- 
viously l)een published by Beveridge in the 
Zi’eciVtc, amongst which in recent years attentioh has 
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been particularly directed to the story of the recovery 
of the two remarkable statues which are now in tlie 
Calcutta Museum.* Amongst others whicli hare ivot 
been previously published may be mentirmed the 
estimates showing the great slrcngth of Sikhism at 
Fatna about 1812, from which it would appear that the 
number of adherents of both sects, including their 
fomilies, was well over 60,000; the clear statement 
that the building on the river bank at Gnlsarbagh now 
occupied by the Government Press was the old English 
Factory, and not a Dutch building as is generally sup- 
posed ; and Buchanan’s characteristic comment on the 
Golah at Bankipore. The compiler of the Statistical 
Account of Fatna District, misled as so many others 
have been by Montgomery Martin’s methods of editor- 
ship, regarded the omission of any reference to this 
building in the account of Fatna which appears in 
Eastern India, Volume I, as a sign that Buchanan’s work 
was defective : — 

** Dr. Buchanan Hamilton was clearly so disgusted with the 
dust and disorder of the place that he was unable to see 
any good in it whatever. He has even omitted to des- 

w cribe the Gola, a high dome-like store-house, which is 
certainly the most striking building iu the whole extent 
included by him in his account of the city.''’ (Volume 
XI, 1877) page 69.) 

This criticism is all the more unjustifiable because 
the full Beport was available at Simla while Hunter’s 
Statistical Account of Bengal was being compiled. 

The Journal of Fatna and Gaya has been printed 
from a copy of the original manuscript in the India OfiSce 
Library which I was permitted by the Secretary of State 
in Gounoil to makoj while on leave in 1911; on the usual 
conditions as- regards . publication. I took special pre- 
cautions to enisure not only that this copy .should bo 
verbally acomwite, but also rthat as regards punctuation, 
orthography, etc.; it should be a. faithful repripduction 

P. Jsjiawal, StafeoM «f two Scitouiiiak* BtOotroW 
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of the original. No alterations have been made* hk 
the present text, except a few which appear neces-. 
sary on grammatical or similar grounds, and these 
have been indicated in all cases by brackets. The 
punctuation and the spelling of all ordinary words have 
faeon revised, but Buchauau\ spelling of proper names 
has been retained. The latter, however, may not be 
accurate in all cases, because his handwriting, though 
apparently distinct enough, lends itself to difEorent in- 
terpretations M’hen dealing with unfamiliar words. 
Numerous examples of possible alternative readings 
could be quoted, of which “ iya'* or “ «/« ”, “ niar ” 
or “ gnai ”, “ srau ” or “ icon ”, “ Laur ”, or ‘‘ Taur ”, or 
** Sonr ” are specimens.* Such cases have been decided 
whenever possible by reference either to the Keport or 
to the Index to the Map, in which names of places 
are spelt phonetically and with much closer resem- 
blance to the Hunterian sy^stem. 

Since this copy was taken, I have made much use of 
it in various ways, especially in reti*acing, by such instal-. 
meats as my ordinary duties have permitted, the greater, 
part of the tour w'hich Buchanan made in 1 811-1 My 
original intention was to apply, as soon as I had com-, 
pleted this work, for permhsion to j)ublish the Journal 
together with some observations of my owm and all neces-. 
sary references to the wmrk of archaeologists, etc., who 
have followed after Buchanan. Owing to the interest 
taken in the matter, especially by Sir Edward Gait and 
Messrs. Oldham and McPherson, a proposal to publish the 
Journals through the a^ncy of the Bihar and Orissa Re- 
search Society was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 
1916. At the Society’s request 1 undertook to edit the 

S resent Journal and to supply a series of notes such aa. 

had originally proposed. I must therefore acknowledge, 
responsibility for the regrettable dela;^ which has taken 
place, but ow ing to various causes, all more or less, 

"Jn lii* pan phlet on ihe Aboriginal Ba(;es of. ibe Ssnthal Pargan 
Mr. H. Merhoraou has pointed oat that the. word ** Sauthal " Itself^ spedt. 
V Satingtar ' by Buchanan, appears, in Eastern India* Volume 2, pafee.slH, ia 
the nnie^gnisable form of ** tanngiar '*• . ^ 
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directly attributable to the War, I have found it im- 
possible to complete this work on the original lines, 
it has therefore been decided to publish the Journal 
withoiit notes of this kind, es])ecially as some of these, 
on Old Itajogriha, the Barabar Hills, Hanria, etc., have 
already been published separately. 

The brief footnotes which have now been added are 
mainly confined to a series showing wherever possible 
how the names of places mentioned by Buchanan were 
entered by Rennell either in his large-scale maps of 1773 
or in Blate 111 of the Bengal Atlas of 1781, and how 
they are recorded in the most recent series of standard 
purvey m^'ps. These are distinguished by the letters 11. 
or B. A., and by heavy type, respectively. Another 
series refers to the numbers by which in this Journal 
(though not in the Journals of Bhagalpur or Shahabad) 
Buchanan usually distinguished the various mineral 
specimens which he collected. Corresponding to these 
numbers an Appendix has been added, which gives an 
idea of the manner in which the collection was classified. 
In the Preface to the Mysore Journal, Buchanan himself 
mentions that the collection which he made during that 
Journey was presented to the Court of Directors in 
London and deposited in the Company’s Idbrary ; and it 
is probable that the minerals collected during the Bengal 
Survey accompanied him to England in lb 15, together 
with his other collections on natural history, and that 
they were similarly disposed of, 

Slips of the kind that travellers often make, in 
writing ** east ” instead of “ west ”, etc., have been 
indicated and corrected wherever they ^ve been noticed. 
A £|w. notes of a more general nature contain new 
infwQiation which may be of interest, such as 
the . references to the usual temperatures of the 
Bajgix and Tapoban hot springs at the present day. 
Eor convenience of reference, a map has also been add^ 
showing Buchanan’s tour, In his time the south- 
western hohndary of Gaya extended oply as far as tbs 
jotted line shown on the map, and did not iolfiude 
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Shei^hati or other pajrts of th6 country traversed by the 
Grand Trunk Koad. When this is taken into considerai- 
tion it will be seen that very little of importance in 
the districts of Patna and Gaya, except in the neighbour* 
hood of Bajgir and Jethian, escaped his notice. 


Patna, 

September 1923. 


i 


V. H. JACKSON. 



Gy ah Journal. 

. 16/A October 1811; — I left Hunggcr * and went to- 
Baha. 

17/A October . — went to Suryagarha.* 

18/A October . — I went to Bolgnzor * in Gyah. 
About 1^ miles from the custom house at Suryagarha, 
xame to the Gundri nullali which at this season is veiy 
wide and deep, although almost stagnant. Immediately 
below the ferry it sends a small branch to the west, 
which is also called the Gundri. I proceeded along its 
southern bank most of the way that I had formerly 
come.* About 3J- miles beyond the great Gundri I 
crossed a small torrent called the Hoel, which is incou'- 
siderable but rapid. It forms the western boundary 
of Perganah Suryagarha, and its bii’Uks seem to have 
been fortified. Bather more than five miles farther, 
through a rice country and very bad roads indeed, I 
came to the Kiyol,* which now contains a great stream, 
but not knee deep and very dirty. The channel may bo 
half filled and 400 yards wide. From thence to t^ 
riverside at BoJguzor is rather more than three miles. 
The country is well wooded and tolerably occupied, but 
at this season looks very ill, the > villages beii^ uncom- 
monly slovenly and the fields being mostly either new- 
ploughed or too soft yet for that operation, but when 
the wmter crops spring it will probably look well. 
The huts mostly mud. 

,1 had .been led to expect that the roads from 
Hunger to SUryagarha were almost impassable, 

a) Monghir, R. and A. ; Monghyr. 

Swagegnnra, R; Barajmrra, B.A.; 8lira|gaill. 

(«) Balgudar, R ; Balgadap.B.A«; Balgudar. 
i*) On 26th 1811; Bhagaipur JournaL 

W N,, B.A. ; Kly| R. 





from Suryagarha to Dariyapttr that they were good, and 
accordingly made arrangements to obviate difficulties, 
bub this care was vain, as 1 found that the very reverse 
of the account given was the case. 

Bolguzor is a large village chiefly inhabited by 
Dusatls and Boms. It is situated at a little distance 
from the river which passes Gyah ; but here it is not 
called the I' ulgo, its name changes to Huhvan.* It is 
navigable seven or eight coses up, and at holguzor is never 
fordable, although it does not seem to be above ICO yards 
wide. It has little current and is very dirty. 

19/A October . — Having crossed the Phulgo, I passed 
through a very fully occupied and populous country to 
Dariyapur.* The country finely wooded, and many new 
plantations forming. The villages are very slovenly 
and not shaded, but many of the huts are good and 
their yards surrounded by mud walls. I passed through 
Protappur®, Jyetpur*, Indupur, Poraiya", Hori ja, I)amna% 
Maran \ and Hadda®, all large villages with shops. T he 
fourth and seventh are Invalid Thanas. The women do 
not conceal themselves so much as in Bhagalpur. They 
are as dirty. 

2hth October . — I was detained until this dry at 
Pariyapur by the backw'ardness of the people to givg 
information. I believe that they were in part withhc;^ 
by the Muharir of the Thana, who it is said advisQ,! 
them to be very cautious. The Daroga, a decent m_ 
appeared to do all that he could. Threats, it is s.. jj’ 
were used against one of the zemindars who &st g'?L ' 
forward. I saw only the people of Giaspur. Ti, 
of Milki the Chuhnsari, and those of SelimaU.d, j ^ 
at a distance. In the morning I went about At e ectes 
to Makra®, an invalid station. Pariyapur is a ]crce 

(1) HaroharN. ’ 

(*) Dwprapour, R. ; Derriapow, B.A.I Oarlapw. 

(*) Partappur. 

(4) Jaintpoor, B. and B.A. ; daltpar. 

(4) Barhia. 

(*) DoomanA, R.; Ooomaira, B.A.; 

I*/ RflSPttnoliM 

(•) Hattedaw. R. ; Hathidali. 

(*) Macrab, R. ; Mahn, 
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Tillage urith many shops and a very large inn. It is 
poorly built, the houses huddled together. There is 
one regular street, but very narrow. 

The country very beautiful, well planted and 
cultivated. Passed several large villages, all containing 
shops. Ifo gardens, very slovenly huts mostly built 
of clay but very rough. The ruinous walls in many 
parts have raised little eminences on which the villages 
stand, new clay being chosen for rebuilding the walls. 
Many gourds, etc., partly on the roofs, partly on arbours. 
A few Hiciuuses occasionally as a shade for the yard, 
road narrow, much neglected. 

At Mekra the invalids complain much. They say 
that after having been at the expense of clearing the 
Bita, of which each had five or six bighas, the whole has 
been taken from them and Tal given in its stead. The 
Tal produces about 2 mans and lets at 3 anuas. Mekra, 
that is, the invalids’ station is a large village with a wide 
street. A bungalow has as usual been built at it by 
Colonel Hutchinson. It consists of one very large 
room, rather ruinous. A fine camping ground in front 
for a small detachment. At the other two stages in 
this district where 1 have been, there w'as no place 
fit for a dozen tents. 

Octoher . — I went about four coses to Bar' 
through a similar country. The road in most part very 
narrow, about eight feet [wide^ and not much beaten. 
Many pilgrims, very few other passengers. ' 

Notemhfr . — fiemained at Bar until this day. 
Bar is a very Itwge place, the Kazi says that it contains 
5,000 houses (Varis). The streets very narrow. The 
brick houses of the worst Hindustani fashion, and 
the thatched roofs and mud walls inconceivably rude. 
Several Muhammadan families in respectable circum- 
stances and good manners reside at it. They seem to 
prefer towns, as they have all landed estates but seldom 
visit these. 

i Bartk 
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In the morning went about five coses to Bukhtiyar* 
pur.* The road part of the way led by the side of a nalah, 
a branch of the Ganges, which becomes dry in spring. 
The river there seems to be gaining although the 
people complained that a whole Tapah had been carried 
away. A good many large villages w'ith shops, thatch 
in particular exceedingly rude. Bukhtiyarpur a small 
village with some shops, as usual in this country. 

Noeemher . — I went about miles to 
Yaikanthpur,’ through a country much the same as that 
seen for some days past. Yaikanthpur is a large serayi. 
The village has once been large, but all except the 
Brahmans have left the place. The reason assigned by 
the zemindar is that they were very much subject to 
be seized as porters. The zemindar, who pays 8000 Bs. 
a year, is a docent peasant, exceedingly civil. 

Zrd November . — I went rather more than eight miles 
and halted a little west from Jaffier Khan’s garden. 
About two miles from Yaikanthpur I came to an old 
garden of Setab liai’s, now grown quite wild. It is sur- 
rounded by a square wall of brick with a kind of turret 
at the corner. It is not of any considerable size. About 
two miles farther came to Futwa,® for this country 
a large town. Most of the houses day, a great many 
much neater than [at] Bar. It is close built, but the 
streets very narrow. In the town I crossed the river 
Punpun,* of considerable size. There had been a wooden 
bridge with very massy piers of bricks, but some of them 
have given way and the Company defrays the expense 
of an excellent ferry. In the time of Major Bennell 
Futwah would appear to have been on the west side of 
the Punpun. A part is still so, but by far the largest 
part is now on the east side. The great Punpun of that 
geographer is now quite dry, but a small bridge marks 
where a small stream passes in the rainy season. From 
the size of the two bridges, both old, what Bennell cdls: 

(1) BaKhtlarpur. 

(^) ByconipouT, K. ; Bykontponr, B.A. ; Balkat|>lir, 

(*) Futv/ah, B. ; Futwa, B.A. ; Fatuha* 

(4- Poir.pon, B. and B.A. j Puiipun N. ; 
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tlie small Punpun must always have been the larger. 
Without the town towards the w^est is a large Sangot 
of brick. Near Jafier Khan's garden has been another 
probably dependent, nothing however remains except 
lour turrets surmoimted by cupolas at the corners. 
The whole is cultivated. Near it, towards the east of 
it, a native merchant of Patna has a very handsome 
country seat. A shut up zenana, and an open house for 
entertaining company at some distance, w'ith a neat 
garden between. There is besides a stone temple of 
Siv in a garden on the opposite side of tlie road, the 
handsomest Hindu building that I have seen, although 
it is small. It seems to have been built on a European 
plan, and consists of a pyramid with a portico towards 
one side. Between this garden wall and the road is 
a terrace covered w’ith plaster and shaded with trees for 
the refreshment of passengers. A merchant has also 
dug a tank near Jafier Khan’s garden and lined it on 
four sides with brick, but it is a very poor rude work, 
the steps on the descent being about two feet high and 
the banks quite rough. Jafier Khan’s garden has been a 
kind of fortification, surrounded by a wall strengthened 
by turrets and some buildings, part of which remain. 
In the centre has been erected the chief Songot of the 
Sik sect. I was admitted only into the garden in 
front, which is surrounded by a mud wall w'ith a gate 
towards the north daubed with w'retched paintings of 
Hindu Gods and Heroes. I could not be admitted into 
the brick buildings south from the garden with my 
shoes, and as the Mahaut and his chief disciples w'ere 
absent at the Mela, I did not think this worth while. 

^th Novemhep . — I went to Patna. All the way 
from Jaffier Khan^ garden to the eastern gate, about 
miles, is a kind of suburb very meanly built. But 
there is one very handsome house belonging to some 
native, entirely in their own style but built with much 
taste.. Prom the east gate 1 went through narrow 
lanes, but with mnny tolerable houses, to the western ; 
which I should have taken to be a distance of three 
hsiles, but;^M Renriell makes it only IJ miles. 
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From the western gate and to the west end of the town 
of Bankupur is not quite tw'O miles. Bankupnr is in 
general very poorly built, but contains many of the 
European houses and that of Bajah Koliyan Singh, a very 
great building in the Anglo-Indian style. Beyond it is 
a plain round which many of the European houses are 
situated, and terminated to the west by the Golgarh. 

iMh Kovemher . — I went to Phulvariya,^ having 
remained a day at Patna in order to procure orders for 
the agents of different officers of Government. Phul- 
variya is a large village with many shops and a few 
brick houses, one of which is a respectable-looking 
village. About four miles from the Golgarh, I passed 
a tank dug by Balaichand, a merchant of Patna. It is 
lined with brick, but from the rude state of the bank is 
a very unsightly work. Phulvari was said to be four 
coses from Patna, but I do [not] think it can be 
so much as six miles. The country high and well 
cultivated. Few plantations except those of Palmiras. 
The road fully as good as the great road to Calcutta. 

Phulvariya is a large close-built village inhabited 
chiefly by Muhammadans, among whom are several res- 
pectable families. One of them, Kazi of the Perganah, 
has a respectable house of brick. The others lire in very 
large houses of mud, tiled, which on the outside at 
least are very slovenly. These three families keep 
jviadrisahs, one of which is in a Mosque fronted wim 
stone and in a very different style of architecture from 
any that I have seen. The roof is fiat, supported by 
stone pillars along which large stones are laid, and 
these again support the fiags which cover the roof. 
Tlie pillars are four-sided but flat and with few or no 
mouldings. In place of the domes there are three 
cupolas over the three niches in the back wail. The 
structure of these very clumsy. Part of the ornaments 
of the gate are of a red stone said to have been brought 
ready carved from Billi or Agra. The carving very 
neat and the stone singular. 


p) £ fi. mad B.A.2 Pfeulwarl* 
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*ith Hovemher.'^'-l went not <iuite miles to 

Kobutpur.^ I was assured at Patna, that the distance was 
at least sixteen miles or eight coses, w hich made me 
divide the journey into two stages, but in fact the road 
does not seem to be above thirteen miles. 

2th Nwemher.-"-!. went above three miles south- 
west to see the old fort of the Gheruyan Raja.® It has 
no traces of a ditch, and is an elevaterl scjiiare terrace of 
about thirty j^ards each side, without any ca\'ity in the 
middle. The people say that it was surrounded by 
a thick brick wall, and the sj)ace within filled up with 
earth, but Avhat purpose such a building could serve 
except as a place of worship I cannot say. At the 
north-east corner is a ruined very small temple, in 
which are several fragments of images carved in relieA'o 
on stone. One is a female. The w'hole is called Goriya, 
or the deity of the fort, and sacrifices are still offered. 
At a little distance from the temple is lying another 
stone carved with images in relievo. It is said to 
represent the doorkeeper of the deity. The (CCiin appears 
to me to be of the highest Indian antiquity, while 
the princes lived in castles rather than forts. 

V 

IKA November . — went west to the Son * river, to 
see the manner in which the pebbles are found. It is 
an immense channel filled Avith sand^ The wn.ter at 
this season is about one hundred yards wide, not very 
deep nor rapid and rather muddy, but it is not fordable. 
The channel is however filled Avith shalloAvs, so that 
only very small boats pass up and doAvn. In spring it 
is fprdablo and canoes pass with difficulty. Small 
stones are thinly scattered among the sand or in a feAv 
places form small beds, and 1 understand are found 
everywhere from Moher * to Rotasgar® or higher, but 
more and niore plenty the farther up. They are fragr 
ments of . various silio ious stones, none of them 

. (1) Hwitatiwr. 

m Baliyadihi in Reports About miles south of Arapt 
m Soane B,; R. and B.A- ; Soae A. 
ftji Mcineah^ R. and B.A. ; Manor. 

W BOUsgvr, B. and B. A. ; RoMaOs 



aggregate, some are quite opaque fat white quartz, or 
quartz tinged red, yellow, or various colours. Others are 
diaphanous glassy quartz, and what are called the Son 
jiehbles. These are pretty common, so in a. few 
minutes I found eight or ten, Imt none of them 
Hue. Qhis W'as about three coses from the mouth 
of the river. 

»■ 

I passed two old channels of the Son called by that 
name, besides thp one near the Thanah. I do not know 
which it is that is laid down by Major Bennell. At 
present they contain no stream, and in most places are 
dry. Near the second is a ridge running some way 
east and west and containing many fragments of brick. 
This place is called Baph,* and is said to have belonged 
to a Cheruyan Baja. I presume that the ridge is in 
some measure natural, being tco large for a ruin, although 
the ruin may have added very considerably to the size, 
the fragments being very numerous. No appearance 
of any fortification. 

12/A November . — It was said that Thanah Jehana* 
bad was twelve coses distant, and that half way was 
Bagwangunj,' a village of Shahabad. There is a more 
direct route, but the road at present is impassable 
for loaded cattle. 1 found that Bagwangunj is about 
sixteen miles from Nuhubutpur ins^d of six coses, 
and in many places there was no other road except 
the small banks confining the water on rice fields. 
About eight miles from Nuhubutpur 1 came to the 
Fompon at a village called Pituangs’ (Fetwas, Kennell) . 
It is perhaps 150 yards wide, half covered with a dirty 
stream, but is fordable, being only about two fee^4jEM|^<^ 
About milos farther on, came to the boundary 
two zilas. . ; V 

■ ".f- \ ■ 

Nuhubutpur is a close-built village ^tliv m 
shops as Usual in this country. A hat was hem while 
we were there. Many petty traders can^e: ;^^ 

. ~~ (1) Arap. •• ’.'VI''' ''■■■ ■ ' 

(s) Bhagwuigmi. ... 

(») FctvMs> R.j yetwaa, 
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and Turmeric on oxen, but there was not that hubbub 
usual in Bengal, and few women attended, nor were 
small wares sold. 


Bagwangunj is a close-built village with many 
shops, belonging to Masaur ^ Pergana, which together 
with Arval* is the propei*ty of the Ban! of Jeswont.Sing, 
whose name it is not decent to mention. She resides 
at Belkari,” eleven coses from Bagwangunj W'hich is on 
the west side of the Murahar * river, pco^e say 

that near Follay ' was the abode of another Clieruyan 
Baja, none of the caste remain. 


IZth November . — My people are now^ beginning to 
become sickly, for a long time they have been remark- 
ably healthy. I first u’ent south for about two-thirds of 
a miile parallel to the Murahar, which 1 then crossed. 
It is a sipall channel, perhaps 20 yards wide, with some 
dirty Water pretty deep in pools, but little stream. 
Bottom muddy. About half a mile farther I came to 
the boundary of Behar, from whence to Jehknabad* is 
about nine miles, but there is no road and the' path lies 
chiefly along the banks of reservoirs, and therefore is 
exceedingly circuitous. With a little pains they might 
bemade to serve for roads sufficient to adi^ loaded 
cattle. $he rpad not so bad as yesterday. About two 
miles &pm Jehiui||^bad is a very large marsh. 


Jehanabad is a large country town, close-built '^th 
crooked streets, many of the houses tiled, all with 
mud 'walls. ^Aose that have two stories have at a 
;^|^nce;a good effect, the roof being somewhat in the 
; !lhe walls in general .oh near approach 

slovenly. A very littlO phins in smoothing 
f f^em would h^e neat houses, especially if w hitewashed. 
I50he windcws^^l^^ all y^ rude. At the juuotion.of 

bu^ Srtem]^^ where he has^ 


f HlaMlorhl.' 
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placed the grave of a Sanyasi (a Somadi) and the ashes of 
a faithful spouse who burned with her husband’s body, 
and images of Krishna, Ham Chanda, etc., and has 
appointed a Sannyasi as Pujari. This i)erson has no 
hesitation in declaring the place to have been sacred for 
many years, but has not had impudence to dream nor to 
tsontrive a miracle. The temple is therefore neglected ; 
although the junction of the rivers is holy. The situa- 
tion is fine, and the square area in which the different 
smairtcmples are placed is surrounded by a wall, at the 
comers of which arc small buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of holy travellers. Behind is a flower-garden, very 
slovenly. 

16th November . — I went almost three miles easterly 
to Dumaula, to see the Chenyran Bajah’s house. I 
crossed the river just below the junction. It is a 
channel about 100 yards wide with a small stream in 
each branch. It will soon probably be dry. 

The Cheruyan Eajah’s house is an oblong heap, not 
near so long as that I saw at Baph, but it must > have 
been a very considerable building. The villagers say 
that the merchant who built the temple at Jehanabad 
opened itj^d took out the stones and bricks with which 
he erectea that work. So far as opened, it consisted of 
many small chambers flllcd with rabbish. The people 
at Jdianabad say that only a few stones and bricks were 
brought. One of the steps has evidently been a rude 
pillar of rough granite. North from the heap is a small 
tank. There is no trace of a town or of fortmeations. 

19/A Nevimber . — I went to the vicinity ||^Pdra * 
and Kurta,* in order to see the place where Sdda was 
collected. My watch having stopt by the way X csumot 
judge of the distance, which is called foir coj9^» south- 
east. The cose here I understand is about threo inil^^ 
I crossed the river just below the jimetion ahd <»ntihu- 
ed near the east bank of the [Jamuna} luost ofthe way. 


(1) ohoHriit. 
(t) KurOis. 
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20th Nofoemher . — I went about ten miles, but by a 
very circuitous route, to Keyoa Dol.^ I proceeded first 
south-east about three miles until 1 left to my right a 
village and old mud fort named Duraut.* I then inclined 
more to the south about 2| miles, until 1 came to the 
east end of Beyok,® a detached part of an exceedingly 
rugged ridge of granite among which ’ are only some 
stunted bushes and climbers. A great many turtle 
doves breed in the crevices. It does not consist of 
great rocks but of immense irregular blocks. It is a 
middle-sized grain of a grey colour very slightly tinged 
with red. The felspar occuines much space. The 
micaceous matter black minute grains, in a pretty 
considerable proportion. The quartz granular. It is a 
very perfect granite.^ North from this hill are two de- 
, tached smaller hills of a similar rock. I went w est along 
‘ the south side of this ridge for aboiit one and a quarter 
miles, and it continues someway farther, but is exceed- 
ingly irregular. I saw one round mass detached a little 
way south from its w'est end. I then proceeded south 
through a fine plain for about one and a half miles when 
I came to the west comer of a low' ridge Adjoining to 
[the] west end of Burabur pahar,* the highest and largest 
of this cluster, and I passed betw een this low' ridge and 
another detached hill farther west. The north face of 
Burabmis not near so rugged as the northern ridge, but 
is only^vered.by stunted bushes, but on the south it is 
exceedingly rough and contains some ilnmense precipi- 
tous rocks. Its west end, Dihiri, consists of a fine-grained 
perfect grey granite, much black granular micaceous 
inattey. The felspar small and not a great proportion. 
The quartz granular. This forms the boundary between 
Hulasgunj and Sahebgunj* From thence to Mukdum- 
pur^ at the foot of Keya Doi is about one and a half-miles 
along a fine plain. The plains adjacent to these hills are 
f of :i^nes. The granite riaes like rocks from the sea • 

' . ksm D«l. 

DMuiuit. ; 

Bhskli. 
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Keoyodol is an immense very naked rock of perfect 
middle-sized-grained white and black granite. The 
people at a distance pretend that its name is derived 
from a rocking stone that was on its top, so nicely * 
balanced as to be moveable by the weight of a crow. 
This they say fell down about 60 years ago, but the most 
respectable people of Mukdumpur say Imt their fathers 
never remembered such a stone, nor do they believe that 
it ever existed. They say that no blocks have fallen 
within their memory, and although some of the top 
would appear to be in a very tottering state, it would 
seem in fact that no considerable mass has fallen for 
ages, as on almost all the large blocks towards the plain 
are engraved figures of great antiquity, and these blocks 
are undoubtedly the latest that have fallen.. All along 
the north side and east end of the hill these carvings in^ 
relief are very numerous, and represent various deities or 
persons remarkable in Hindu mythology, all exceedingly 
rude and many of them much worn by the action of the 
weather, although as I have said they are engraved in 
a very perfect granite. The figures are therefore of 
a very great*^ antiquity. The only figures almost about 
which any two persons are agreed are those of Ganese 
and the Linga, which cannot mistake, but the most 
common represents a female with four arms, killii^ what 
is probably meant to represent a buffalo. This Jjj^alled 
by the people of the neighbourhood merely Dev^fhat is, 
the Goddess, but among my followers no two t^reed-, 
that is to say, the image differs in some points froni ‘ 
any that they know, having several attributes eommptt ;; 
to different deities^ut others by whi(^ it may; 
distinguished from auy one of them.. Among 
images are several of Bhouddhs or Jains, I will ti^ 
upoii myself to say which, although the 
probable, because the chief temple near the plaqii^^i^ins 
an image called Bouddh Sen. "i 

1 shall now mention tho most reinarka|>le;^l^^ 
about the hill. jAtMakdumpnr, towa^ 
side of the hill, are several l^gb 
are with probability supp^^jed to 
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houses of some prince ; but the people are not ap^reed 
whether he was a Oheruyan or a Bundawut, both of 
which races are said to hayo governed the country 
before the Muhammadan invasion. The images are 
most usually attributed to the former. Farther east, 
proceeding along the north face of the hill, are two 
large blocks forming anUngle, and on each of them is a 
.row of figures. One of the rows consists chiefly of an 
repetition of the female figure destroying the buffalo. 
Of these I have directed a drawing to be taken. 

Near this is the monument of Husa Mudin Sahei, 
much frequented. It is a large tree surrounded by a 
terrace constructed of pillars, capitals, doors, windows, 
etc., and proliably taken from the chief temple of the 
place, whj^h is situated a little farther east. It is totally 
ruined, but the imi^e remains entire in its place in a 
recess at the east end of the temple. It is called Bouddh 
Sen and is of the usual form, made of black indurated pot- 
stone, and the recess has been ornamented with the same 
and covered with figures of the Hindu Mythology, of 
frhich many fragments are lying round to a great dis- 
tance. The temple has been about 44 yards from east to 
west by 30 from north to south and has been of brick, but 
has been supported by pillars of granite, and the doors 
and windows l^ve prombly been of tihe same material, 

, as xnu^ fragments are scattered round. The pillars 
are Exceedingly ; rude, ’fen or twelve are still erect and 
entire. The roof has been very low, probably not 
above 8 10 feet. Near the temple has beena small 

building of brick perched oh the top of an immense 
block of ^anite^ whibh it has covei^, and has pro- 
y ba^iy been the den of some ascetici • Some way 
I feimer forward, a small block of granife hi^ been cut 
I SQUf^: : #nd on each face has been imgriitved an image* 

exceedingly rude is rae 
mbst ble^t work eff Jbe Wh^^^^ have therefore 

Ah riie east end ; 
a i^idl stonei bhiid- 
jtobklis;. -^cnidh'. 'Witfit' 
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liis left. Of this also I have directed a drawing to b® 
taken. On the south face of the hill, a little west from 
its east end, is the most perfect relief of the most 
common female deity with the buffalo, which also 
I have directed to he drawn. 

It is said that a Srotri Brahman who lives about 
a cose off is Pujari for all the idols on the hill, and 
makes offerings to Bouddh Sen as well as the others. 
The Pandit can iind no tradition concerning the place, 
except that Jara Saiidha stood with one foot on Keoya 
Dol and the other on Burahur. The Pujari is a most 
ignorant creature, says his ancestors have for 7 or 8 
generations enjoyed the place, n hich has no endowment. 
He is of the sect of Saiva, and being asked why he 
worships Biiddli Sen, he says that the image was made 
by Buddh Sen, but represents Bhairov. T*tie Pandit 
seems to think that the ancestor of the Panda finding 
the people still afraid of the image, took upon himself 
the wor.^ihip, and called the image of Buddha a Bhairov 
merely as an excu.se, as it has not the smallest affinity 
to the representations of that destructive power. * 

2lst November . — I went rather less than four miles 
to the foot of the hill called Nagarjun,* which is a very 
n'gged peak of granite at the east end of Barabur. 
1 had given the most positive orders to have my tents 
pitched at Karn’ Chaupar about one mile farther west, 
but as there was a well at Nagarjuni and none at Kam’ 
Chaupar this was totally neglected. I however found 
at Kagarjuni a fine cave of which I perhaps might not 
have heard had I not gone to tlie place, for the people 
liere arc so stupid, and have so little curiosity, that you 
t^au scarcely fijid out any antiquity except by chance. 
An exceeding rude stair of granite and mortar winds 
up the hill for about 160 yards among detached blocks 
of granite,* until it reaches a solid convex rock running 
east and west. On a little level at the bottom of 
the rock has been built an Idgai of brick and mortar 
wdiich points out the direction of Medina, towards which 

(I) NagarJunl. 

P) AppendiXf'No. 
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the faithful turn when they pray. This Idgai and the 
stair have every appearance of being very modern, 
although the keeper, who has 25 bigas of land, says that 
they are above a hundred years old. Behind the place 
of prayer, a small door in the solid rock leads into an 
oval cave, 43 feet long and 18 feet 10 inches M'ide, the 
door being in the centre of one of the sides. The walls 
rise about six feet perpendicular and the roof is arched, 
10^ feet high. The whole has a marble polish but not 
neat, as the chisels employed in excavating the rock 
have in a vast many parts penetrated deeper than the 
surface that has been polished. There is not the slight- 
est ornament nor moulding, and the roof being covered 
with soot, the whole is very dismal even when lighted. 
It has no aperture except one small door, and is therefore 
hot and 'noisome, although perfectly dry. A small 
platform of brick and mortar is placed against the wall 
near the west ^ end, and is called the Ohilla of Mukdum 
Saha Minhajuddin,* who according to the keeper came 
hero at the same time [as] Shcrifuddin came to Behar^ 
The Chilla is the place where the saint sat two years 
without moving, to pray and meditate on divine things. 
He had 360 Chillas in this district. On the rocks above 
the door is a small inscription very much defaced. On 
the left side of the door, entering, is a long inscription 
in an old Nagri character pretty entire. On the 
right hand is one line more like the Pali. The Muzuir 
says that when the saint came the place was in posses* 
sion o^ Nagarjoni Deo, a holy man who was destroyed 
by the saint. This saint afterwards w'ent to Busora 
where 'he was buried. His son was buried at Behar, 
)dy informant is a descendant, there are many others 
pear Behar, at Baliyari, and at Soho, and at Kotbu^ur 
jpffra’ near Na^juni where a grandson ICotbun Ha}i 
is buried. My informant says he is the seventh of eight 
in descent from this person. All the descendants of the 
Saint are Pirzadas. The Edge was built [by] Nahar 

^ ^ (1} ^oiild b« “ BaM.*’ ^ 
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Khan Newati on Amil, Mitirjit Siugli repaired or builfc 
the stair. It was fc^pnerly of earth only. 

After breakfast I went to visit what is called the 
Satgar, or seven houses, situated towards the east end 
of Burabur hill. 1 passed the easternmost point and 
went into a recess between it and the next projection, 
where I ascended a crooked bad path a little way 
towards the west. I there came to an old wall of rude 
stones going across the gap between two rocky peaks, 
but the wall is now mostly fallen. There had been 
a ^tc here, as a pillar remains erect and the stones 
which formed the door are scattered about. Ad- 
vancing west a little way, with an old tank and a 
small level on my right and a ridge of solid granite 
on my left, 1 soon came to a door in the latter facing 
the north, where a high x>cak crowned by a temple 
of Mahadeva bounds the plain in that direction. Tho 
rock at this door has been cut perpendicular, leaving 
a small projection at each side some uny from the door. 
Before this door have been some small buildings of brick. 
The door leads into a chamber, polished like that of 
Nagarjuni and equally devoid of ornament. It is about 
16 feet from east to w'est and 40 from north to south, 
and about seven high to tho spring of the arch, dt its 
W'est end is a platform about a fo^ high and three feet 
broad. On the projection west from the door are throe 
images in reliefi very much defaced. One is evident 
a linga. The others seem to have been males with two 
arms and standing. It is impossible to say w'hat these 
represent. Some Brahmans call them Gauri Sankur, 
but this is very doubtful. On either side of the door 
is some writing. This cave is called Kam Chaupu or 
the house of Kama. This Kama is supposed to be 
the brother of Yudishtir, who passed some time here as 
a hermit. 

Passing round the west end of - this ridge i > its 
south side, you come to two doors. The 6rst or most 
western is plain, and has on each side a few words 
engraved. It l<^s into a chamber about the same 
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size with tliat called Karna Ohaupar. At its east side 
is a small,, mchc. At its west end is a door in the 
wall, which is convex, and over the door is a kind of 
cornice. The door leads into a circular chamber^ 
arched above like the others and polished in the 
same manner. The floor of these chambers contained 
about a foot of dirty water and mud. This cavo is 
properly called Satgar and is supposed to have been 
built by Sudama, brother of Krishna. The other door 
east from the above has been somewhat [but J * very 
rudely ornamented, as will appear from the drawing. 
Under the arch above the door is an inscription of 
considerable length. It seems to have been intended 
to have formed two chambers similar to those of 
Satgar„ but although both have been excavated, neither 
has been completed nor polished except in a few parts. 
This is supposed to have been the abede of Lomus 
Bishi, pronounced Momus Bikhi, or Muni, a hairy 
saint of these remote times. 

Having visited these places I returned to the tank, 
and ascending a ridge of granite 1 looked down upon a 
torrent called Patel Ganga, which in the rainy season 
contains many pools, near which in the Chaterdesi , of 
Bhadur al)Out 50,000 people assemble, and next day they 
bathe in the pools. Insides that during the whole of 
Bhadur perhaps 600 people bath ^aily. The virtues 
of this were discovered by Ban Baja who founded the 
temple of Siva on the adjacent hill, and who had 
a house at Sonpur about three coses west from Karna 
Chaupar. 

Descending to the west side of [the] ridge from 
which 1 had viewed Fatal Ganga, 1 found a cavity 
in i&e rock about 7 f^ high, as much wide, and 0, feet 
deep. In its far end is a door, and it seems to have been 
inteiid«l to have made a chamber there, but the work- 
men abandbhed it after excavating a few feet 

in diametor. This excavation has an insenption, and 
i: is said io be the Merid cw sihall house of* ViswamitfL 
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one of the Munis. The passage between [the] ridge 
in which it is dug and that on the right of the path 
by which 1 ascended, has also been closed by a strong 
rude wall of stone. On all other sides the small 
hollow in which these cells are [is] surrounded by the 
most rugged rocks and precipices. These cells, how- 
ever, could have only been intended as habitations for 
ascetics, and why they should have been fortified would 
be difficult to say. Kama may have been an ascetic 
by force, and it may have been necessary for his 
brother to have access shut up. The W’hole is supposed 
to have been dug by Kama, and no doubt the cutting 
and polishing such chambers must have been a costly 
work, although nothing can be more destitute of con- 
venience, elegance or taste. A Ithoxigh polished they are 
so sombre that twt) torches and a lantern with two wax 
candles served only to make the darkness visible and 
to see the wall close to where any of the lights was held, 
but the form could only be ascertained by groping. Our 
eyes were no doubt dazzled by the sun and lights, 
and a stay of some time might have rendered the parts 
more distinct, but the noisome stifling of the air 
rendered any stay exceedingly disagreeable, and I was 
satisfied with going round the walls to ascertain whether 
they contained any passages, ornaments, images, or 
writing ; but the interior of all the chambers is destitute 
of such. The writing is confined to the sides of the 
doors, W'here alone indeed it could be visible. 

The granite of these rocks is grey white felspar 
and glassy quartz in middle-sized grains, with a good 
deal of black micaceous matter.^ In some places 
that have been polished the felspar is reddish, but 1 did 
not see any detached blocks of that colour. 

1 sent a man to the temple of Mahadev on the bill 
called Surjiruk,* said to have been originally founded 
by Ban liaja, but there is nothing’ of antiquity re- 
maining except the images. The linga is generally 

(1) Appendix, No. 38. 

(8) The Goralhagiri Hill; aee J.B.O.B.8.» Vol. I. Pert IT* Dec, 1916. 
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admitted to have been placed there by Ban Asur, but is 
broken. There are two female figures carved on stone in 
relief and called Bhairav, Bhairavi, but both are female. 
One of them has over it an inscription in Beva Nagri, on 
which account they are probably modern. The present 
buildings were erected by a Gulal Baruti, a Dosnami 
^nniyasi of great virtue and chastity, about 80 years 
ago. He built several other small temples of Biva 
in various places. This is called Siddheswar. The 
temple has been lately repaired by Jevonath, another 
Dosnami, who built a small chamber near the temple, 
for the residence of a Sannyasi, but he only stays 
there at night. The owner, Siva Baruti, of the land 
attached to the temple lives at Lahagunj ^ near Tikari, 
where he is Mahant of an akhara. About five begahs 
below the temple towards the east is a natural cave 
called Togiasna, or the seat of the Yogi. In this it is 
said that Goruknath passed some time in prayer, 
sitting on an asna or seat used in prayer, which remains. 
The bottom of the cave, which is merely a cavity under 
an overhanging rock, is said to be always covered with 
ashes, which many use for putting the mark on their 
foreheads. A man that 1 sent says the cave is not deep 
and contains ashes. All those that bathe in Patal- 
ganga make offerings to the Siva, and a few go to Yogi 
A^na. At the bottom of the hill are to be found scat- 
tered many masses of fine iron ore, called Losinghana.* 

2Zrd November . — ^My people being employed on the 
inscriptions, it was necessary to halt some days at Nagar- 
juni. 1 went therefore to visit the neighbourhood. 
Passing east along the south face of Nagarjuni, I found 
that from the stair leading up to the Dor^ there had 
jun a wall of stone parallel to the " hill, and term!- 
nati^ on the Bunbuni ' where the hill also terminates. 
Tho Bunbuni has hero , on its opposite bank a small 
gr^te ridge cabled Bai^. The Bunbuni a little 

. . ' ' r) LubkarsaijT • 

(*) Appandiz, No; -105. 

v> Boarbhim, in Beport. : ^ 
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below joins the [westj* branch of the Fulgo called San,* 
and on their west side is a fine plain called Ram 
Gaya, about’ a mile from north to south, l)oanded on 
the former by tlie hill called Soleya and on the 
south by Nagarjim’i, which is a very narrow ridge 
through the immense blochs of which are many 
openings that admit the light to, pass. The plain 
from east to west is very irregular, a small hill named 
Murli rising in its middle and an arm of Nagarjuni 
passing from its west end far through the plain to- 
wards the east. There are many heaps of bricks and 
stones throughout the plain, and an old road leads up 
to the top of Murli, where there appears to h.ave been 
some building ; but the most remarkable antiquity is 
in the recess between the two arms of Nagarjuni. Oh 
entering the recess you first find a heap of brick. 
Then you come to the foundation of a wall of stone 
forming with the northern arm cf the hill an oblong 
^ area, in which there is a heap of brick and a well. 
' The west end of the area has been shut up by [a] 
building of brick, which may have been 50 by 30 
feet. It has contained many stones, some of a fine 
hornblende with very large crystals, but not polished. 
In the rock immediately adjoining to the east front of 
the building, is a door leading into a small chamber 
about 10 feet by 35, arched above and polished, but 
the arch is not above 9 feet high. There is an inscrij)- 
tion on the sides of the door. It is said to be the Mirza 
mandin or house of a Moslem noble ; but the inscrip- 
tion is Hindu. At the north end of the brick building 
has l)een a stone door leading out to a small angular 
recess formed by the meeting of two great blocks of 
granite. In the. face of the western of these blocks is 
another door with an inscription, leading to another [a^ 
similar cave, but a w'all of brick has been built acn^ 
towards its far end, leaving a small chamber behind^ 1^0 
only access to which is through a kind of w^indow 
through w'hich a slender man may creep. Tliis is called 
the abode of Uajl Ilermaiu. The house is said to have 

' (*) “ EMt ” in MS. ^ v ' 

Suar, R; Sungr, in Buchanan's Map. Phslgd N; or sunr N. 
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beeu [bniitl by a Naudiya* Seyud. It is possible that 
a Moslem may have built his house in the place, and 
made use of the Hindu cave as a concealment for 
treasure, and the brick wall countenances this opinion, 
but no doxibt the plain from the number of ruins has 
been a town, and probably the residence of the Hindu 

E rinse of whom so many works remain in the neigh bour- 
ood. The neighbouring Brahmans say that Bam per- 
formed his ceremony on Gaya here, and still about 20,()00 
people assemble on the plain on the Viswa or end of 
Ghaitra. The Brahmans of Gaya have found it con- 
venient to have a Bam Gaya neai*er themselves : but 
many of the Goyali Brahmans come to the Mela and 
emjploy the Srotriya Brahmans of the place to perform 
soihe ceremonies for them. The only temple remaining 
is a small ruinous temple of Siva. 

23rff November . — I went above five coses, called 
three, to visit the quarries near Kukuri.* I crossed the 
Munmuni at the end tf Kagarjuni, and about 1.^ mile 
from the tents. I came to the bank of the Fulgo, up 
which I proceeded about half a mile to Sultanpur.* 
Where I crossed it the channel is above a quarter tf 
a mile in width, but is even now more sand with a few 
shallow pods of water and a very trifling stream 
indeed, but plenty of good water may at all s^sons be 
procured by digging a very little way into the sand. 
I continued to go south for about miles until I had 
the little hill Keui on my right and Lodi on my left, 
both appear to be small heaps of granite. I then 
turned east J of a mile and passed close by the south 
side of Lodi. About mixes farther east came to 
Bauniya,^ a village M'ith a kind of. wretched mud castle 
with loopholes and rather ruinous. ■ About four miles 
farther oh, came to Laili,* another, village with an old 
mild castle, and aboiit four miles farther I came to 
audthei called Katari.* Kear this are several ims^s 

(1) Nawdyah, R. ; Naw^, B.A. ; HbihIIIm. 

.{*) KhHkharr. 

(S) SultMipiir. - 
(4) RMiiiiyM. 

Maiil. 
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carved on detached stones of hornblende, and such as 
are carved on the rock at Keoyadol. The female figure 
killing a buffalo is much larger than any of the others 
and differs a good deal from those at Keoya Dol, having 
eight hands, and the head of the buffalo is separated 
from the body Avhich a lion is tearing, while the female is 
killing a man seated on the neck of the buffalo. This 
figure is called Jagadumba and the others were called her 
children, although two of them represented Har with 
Gauri his spouse sitting on his knee. These villages 
with castles belong to Mitrjit, and were fortified by his 
grandfather, who had predatory habits. 

From thence I went about half a mile to the 
quarry on the hill called Baluya ^ from the number 
of bears that it shelters. It consists of several small 
heaps and peaks of granite,* about a mile in length 
and a quarter of a mile wide. Towards its south-west 
corner are three quarries of very heavy blackish 
potstonc, called by the workmen Song Musa. About 
12 years ago being in want of work they found 
this stone projecting in a small mass at three places, 
two on the hill aad one near it. They followed 
the stone, which is in veins running with a great 
inclination from the perjMjndicular and covered by a very 
curious granular white calcareous marl* to a considerable 
thickness, perhaps in some places 10 or 12 feet. Among 
the marl is found scattered large rounded blocks of a 
rude white jasper^ with large irregular greenish marks. 
The blocks are often four or five feet in diameter but 
it seems analogous to the flint found in chalk rocks. 
The Song Musa or Stone of Moses * is found in snuill 
masses never larger than a cubit in diameter and of very 
irregular form, covered with a decaying grey crust and 
disposed in veins, which are covered above and on both 
sides with the marl. One of the quarries is now above 

— (1) Baijia. 

(<) Appendi<i Nos. 76 , 

(3) ,, No. 100! 

(4) M No. 100. 

(3) „ No. 96. 
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20 feet dcei), and the sides falling in have killed oiie man 
and disabled two. Another is filled with water, so that 
stones arc procured ivith difficulty, the workmen being 
as unskilled in quarrying as usual with their countymen. 
There is little or no demand for the marl although it 
makes very good lime. It lias therefore to be thrown 
out, and the masses of jasper (Earn must be pulled 
up with ropes, for they have not had sense to make 
a sloping road. The granite (Urdiya is above 

and around the Avhoie, and most of it does not ditfer 
materially from that of Nagarjuni, but some seems to be 
composed of small grains of white felspar and miea 
intermixed with granular hornblende.’ About a quarter 
of a mile north from Baluya is a large heap of granite, 
a quarry of the Marl (Chunapatar),* not quite so harsh 
as that on Baluya, has been opened. It is said that the 
bridge of Futwah was constructed with this lime, and 
the excavation is pretty considerable and quite super- 
ficial, surrounded on all sides, however, with granite. 
The silicious masses ® found intermixed with this marl 
seem very different, as it is of an uniform grey colour 
but seems to contain many disseminated masses of 
felspir. This little heap is called Chuniya. It is said 
that Mr. Thomas Law took it as a substance for 
making china ware, but this is probably a mistake. We 
can scarcely supjiose any Eurojiean to haVfe been so 
ill informed. not the smallest trace of animal 

exuviae among this marl. 

Between the heap called Chunea pahar and the 
quarry on the hill Baliya, is a small smooth heap which 
seems to contain a mine of iron, as all round its bottom 
is covered with little bits of ore * Avhich is entirely 
uegleeted. 

Having examined these I visited the quarry on the 
hill called Jerra or Pater kati,‘ situated about a mile 

(l) Appradiz, Mob. 82, 76. 

(8) ,T Np. 101. 

• (») „ No. 1. 

{*) „ No. 89. 

p) ilarha or Patiurkatt. 

80 R. & J. 
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EOutli-wcst(-M’ly from Baliya. It is also very nigged, 
aiid cosisists in a great measure of grauite, but its 
southern end is chiefly of the hornblende kind. The 
greater |>ai*t is black potstone with a fine grain, and is so 
iiiacii iiiipregr.atcd with silioious hornstono that it 1ms 
a conehoidal ivactiire. * It is very Imrd and I is] used 
for mald!ig pestles and mortars. It is called merely 
Kalaputur or black stone, 'ihere is however a very fiuo 
quarry of [Jiornblcnde]’^ consisting of largo crystals, ** 
which is called Vi^llUllpodi, because it was employed 
to erect the temple of that name at Gaya, aud the work- 
men were brought from Jayaa<rar on p;ii])osc. There is 
no demand for this stone now, and the workmen arc 
reduced to live by miking cups, plates, etc. of the pot- 
stone, aud mortar and pestles of that impregnated with 
silicious matter. Very line masses of the pure hornblende 
may be procured, the silieious potstone is more inter- 
sected by fissures. 


The tradition at the quarry is that it was first 
wrought by JIarchand Ilajah, who built Itotas and dug 
the caves of Burabur, etc., and who finding the materials 
too hard desisted aud sent his workmen to Alura 
(Ellora) in the south, where he dug very great works in 
the rocks. 


In the eveiiiag I returned to Nagarjuni by a route 
further north, leaving Tatariya* aud Buumoii,® two small 
hills, on my left and Niyera® on my riglit. These hills 
are low and smooth and therefore probably of a different 
structure from the rugged granitic masses of the neigh- 
bourhood (consist). Near the Fulgo I had on my right 
a very rugged ridge named [Jibhiya] on which there is 
a small temple of Siva, aud 1 passed close to a granitic 
heap which is [south] from the above mentioned 
ridge. The Fulgo here divides into two. The western 

(1) Appendix, No. 10. 

llornstone in MS., but see later, and also East India VoL !tp. 262L 
1*) Arpo. d X No. 113. • 

(•) Itttarlya. 

C) Dhansnahua. 

(<) Nadira. 
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branch called Sanr passes on one side of the ridge, and 
the eastern branch retains the name and passes on its 
other side.^ 

November . — I went a little Avay east to Ibra- 
himpur ® in tlio fork between the Sanr and Pulgo riA'ers. 
To the former fi*om Nagarjnni is about | of a mile. 
The river is about ^ of a mile [wide]. Immediately in 
the fork has been a small fort with round bastions at the 
corner, but the buildings Avithin have left several heiaps, 
one round and pretty considerable. The AA'alls of a 
small brick building are still remaining. The village 
extends about half a mile from the fort to the mosque, 
AA'hich is small and coA'ered AA’ith three domes, but is not 
destitute of tast e. It stands on a terrace raised on short 
thick pillars, Avhich support flags under AA'hich some holy 
men have made hovels. There is a gate and place for 
a crier on the oast side of the terrace, opposite to the 
mosque Avhich occupies the Avestern. South from the 
mosque has beeu the house of Ibrahim the conqueror 
of the A'icinity, AA'ho with the spoils of the infidels seems 
to [have] erected a large abode of brick and stone. Taa'o 
parts of the AA'alls only are now standing, but the size 
of the heaps of ruins sheAv that the building has posses- 
sed considerable dimensions. This Ibrahim was a great 
saint, aud is buried at Behar. 

2hth Kovemher. — I went to Aima Choki*, and by 
the AA'ay visited Kenipahar, Avhere it was said there 
Avore soir.o remains of a:itiquiby. Bather less than 
two miles from Nagar.]um t came to the boundary 
of Sahchguji], and fclIcAA'ed it a little way south, 
having thatdmsicn cn my right aud Holasgunjon my 
left for ahonfc a quarter of a mile. Ahoiit one mile 
from the bou idary I came to the Bulge, which I 
crossed obliquely for- half a mile to Keni, which is 
washed by the river . It i s a great heap of very, large 

(1) Westernmost branch now called Phalgo N. and enstornmost bratich 
Mohaiie N. The former divides affain about eight miles farther 
norths and its eastern branch is called Sunr N. 

(t) Ibraliimpiir or dam. 

^ ^ .-ik; 
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;iiasscs of pirfcct granite, where very tine stones might 
be procured. I went a little way along its south side, 
where I found a small tempJe. The I’ujari said tiiat 
the only thing remarkable Avas a Cfive Avhere a hermit 
had passed his time in deA’otion. With great difficulty 
I scrambled up the rock and found the hermitage to be 
a den undcra shelAing rock not ahoA’o three feet high, but 
wide and long enough to shelter several people, and quite 
dry. The priest then shcAA'ed me at the foot of the hill 
a large block of granite under a tamarind tree, Avhere 
he said the' great man (Mahapurus) Avas Avont to play 
(Kelna). What play the holy person used I cannot say. 
There were tAvo holes on the stone such as those in 
which the xieople here often beat rice. From the east 
end of Keui I pi’oceeded about IJ- Anilcs east to join 
the great road betAveen Patna and Gaya, Avhich is 
miserable. I folloAA ed it south-west for about three miles 
to Aima Choki, so tJiat my route Avas exceedingly 
circuitous. 

26/ A Hovemher . — I Avent to Sahebguuj. I'he road 
until near that place leails near the Fulgo, and is very 
bad. About a mile from itam Sil are tAvo ruined 
small mud forts called Alepi. They seem of modern 
Hindustani structure, being square Avith Ixistions at the 
corner. South from them I crossed the Fulgo, Avhich is 
very Avide and contains some small islands, liather 
more water than at Kagarjuni, and seA'cral fine canals gq, 
from it for irrigation. The water clear. In the rainy 
season it rises and falls with great suddenness. 1 
crossed at Eamsil. The Giinj begins a little Avay south 
from thence and is not large ; but the streets are 
straight and tolerably wide, with a row of trees on each 
side. Almost all' the houses are tiled, but in general 
small and poor. Some however are decent, and some 
are built of brick or rough stone. The Jail i$ large, and 
consists of several ranges of tiled buildings surrounded 
by a ‘strong wall of rough stone and brick. South 
irom the Jail are two gateways with a etreet between* 
one is like a triumphal arch built after the I^u^opehq 
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fetyie witli brick. It never seems to have beeii 
finished. These gates seem to have been intended 
to have formed the entrance into a serai, TVhich has • 
never been finished. They are attributed to Mr. Seton,. 
one when Register and the other when Judge. The town 
may. be rather more than half a mile from north to 
south and somewhat less from cast to west. 

29/A November . — I went to visit Ramsil, which is 
about a mile from the south end of the town. At its 
south side is a tank dug a few years ago by a Krishna 
Ghond Bose of Calcutta. Immediately above this is an 
European bungalow, beyond which, passing tO the north 
with the hill on the left, you come to the Imamvari, 
a small building. Beyond this, wdtore the hill comes to 
tlie edge of the Bulge, is a small but neat temple of Siva 
built after the Moslem style with a dome, and adjacent 
to it is a small tank surrounded by a wall of stone with 
turrets on the corners. The stone of the temple and 
tank is in rough masses covered with plaster. Two 
inscriptions in wi)ite marble, one in Songskrit the other 
in I’ersian. It was lately (about 20 years ago) built by 
Trikait Rai, Dewan of the Naw^ab Vazir. 

From the temple of Siva to the top of the hill 
the above mentioned Krishna Chond has constructed 
a w'ay, where the hill is steep in the form of a stair^ 
and where the declivity is small in [the] form of a sloping 
pavemdnt. Both are constructed chiefly of rude stone 
found on the hill, united with lime, and ore inconceiv- 
ably rude. In the rainy season the stones are so slippery 
that many of the pilgrims have been severely hurt^ and 
if the ascent has been rendered more easy, the descent 
has become much mote dangeroixs. On the left at the 
top of this stair is a small temple of rude stones, said 
to bo that of Ram and Sito^ The images shown as 
sudh and as Hanutoan appeat to be totally different 
from 8u<h tis I have before seen. That of Sita has 
been broken^ and the larger poison thrown out. 
Alx>ve this has been constructed a terrace of stone; 
; mostty (ff g^ranite which must have been brought from 
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a distance. On this is n sms 11 mtindir of citt granite 
nh'oh cyntn.i::s a Li Tlie have no trafUtioa 


by ■\vlioiu it v,ns lltoy Icio-' 

to the pb.ee of itseif ( Ih’nh.ns) . '.i h. 

has eractejd a small and nale Nat 


V' tlrv’.tlie iraa^o came 
s:nno Ivri.-.ina Gliaud 
.'iTa ulir ia front of this 


temple. It seems evident to me that the temple has 
been built of the ruins cf ancther, u hioh has been much 


larger and probably cceiipied its present site, or rather 
the whole summit cf the hill, bor a great many cf the 
stdnes of which the terrace consists, from the ornaments 


carved on them being broken through the middle and 
placed without symmetry, shou' that they have been taken 
from a ruin ; and those whicli contain no ornaments are 


exactly of the same granite Avith them which are carved 
and with the temple. 'J he mass contained in the terrace 
is vastly larger than that of the temple, and a great 
many stones of the same kind have been employed in 
the stractui’o of the stair. Prom this I judge that the 
old temple lias becu much larger than the present, and 
the present temple also ooutains many stones ornamented 
with carvings that could not luive been intended for 
their present situation. Eaja Mitirjit indeed alleges 
that no one of the present temples at Gaya is above 90 
or 100 years old. What the God was Avhich occupied 
the old temple, 1 cannot say. Among the ornaments 
built into the new temple or terrace I observed nothing 
in the human form, but on the terrace are lying several 
images, and by the sides of the stair are placed a good 
many, some'of which are still objects of worship and most 
of which are exactly in the same style with those called 
Bam, Sita, and Hanuman. Host of them are standing* 
which is here considered as a sign of their gods wor^^ 
shipped by orthodox (Astik), but some axe sitting, whidi 
Baja Mittrejit contends is a proof of their having bc^ 
made by heretics (Nastik) . Among them is one evidi^lbly 
of a B^ddh in the usual sitting posture, but it id at 
present worshipped as Brahma. This image is However 
said to be a stranger. A Brahman . two or three years 
ago found it among the ruins of Kurkihar, dw coses ; 
east from Earn Sil, and estabUshed Ei 0 ])i !tHe hill with; ib: 
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small endowment fer a priest. There are however other 
images in a sitting posture, especially some said to re-* 
present Bhairob, but quite different from such as 1 have 
seen of that deity. I have seen the same, however, both 
in the ruins of Beruya and JVlungger, and it seems to me 
to represent a man sitting in a boat, but so very rude 
that I may readily be mistaken. The priests were very 
sturdy beggars. 

The view from Bam Sil is exceedingly fine — an 
immense rich plain like a map under your feet, studded 
with little rocks, and terminating towards the soiith and 
east by mountains. The hill is very rocky, barren, and 
parched, but not so rugged as those of proper granite. 
It has more the appearance of those cf petrosilex, and 
the stone * certainly approaches nearly to that, being 
divided by numerous fissures, horizontal and vertical, 
into cuboidal masses, and being exceedingly hard. It is 
however an aggregate, consisting of blacs*, ash-coloured, 
and some glassy particles, concerning the nature of which 
I cannot pretend to decide, but they may be of the 
three natures usually found in granite, somew^t changed 
from their usual appearance. 


80</» Hoventher 1811. — I went south-east in order 
to view that part of this ovei^rowa division. 


Crossing the Fulgo obliquely, T went up its east 
bank to a small hill about a mile from the south end 
of Sahebgunj. The country near the river very poor 
and sandy, but planted wif^ mangos and palms, which 
grow enough. At this, hill I turned easterly, 

And for about a cose Wjsnt along high poor land, 
had^ occupied but I however crowed two 

fine can^ cony^ing v^ier from the Ful^, and even 
now cohteiuing streams.^ About a mile from the river 
[1] had on .my left a smadi,'^^ of low bare hiUst 

named ' Guuhar. ’ On the^ edge;.. o| the high 

land towards my rigkt a. fow smooth bare h^. 
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Beyond this for about SJ miles I went through TerjT 
fine riee lands belonging to Sohiprtr, where there is 
1 prcti y large tank quite choked w ith w’ceds. Beyond! 
this rice ground I went about a mile over high poor 
land, eovered with bushes, and passing through an open- 
ing in a long bare broken ridge extending from south- 
west to north-east for a considerable way, I first eame 
to a Small hill on my right, consisting of arid white quartz. 
The low hills forming the left of the passage consist of 
quartz or rude jasper, in some places stained red. The 
north end of the south part of the ridge, * which is by far 
the highest, consists also of a white silicious stone with 
neither the fracture of flint nor of quartz, and stained 
of a dirty red in irregular specks. On passing this 
ridge I had in fall view the Moher ® hills, leaving' 
on my left a high conical peak with a chain of low hills 
running to the south. The Moher hills are smoother 
than the last-mentioned ridge and covered with stunted 
trees. I passed between the large hill and a small hill 
Tilheta* beyond its southern end ; but saw no rook near. 
The fragments are of silicious stone, white and reddish, 
with a foliated texture in decay. The Moher ridge is at 
least four miles from that of Sohipur. The country be- 
tween very miich neglected, perhaps one-third of it waste. 
There is however much rice and some dry field, but I saw 
no irrigation by machinery except at Moher, where there 
are some gardens. Near the Sohipur hills is a small river 
in a narrow deep channel of clay called the Kewar.*^ It 
contains however a fine little stream, and I passed 
a canal (another river) taken from it for. irrigatipn. 
In the middle of the pladn I came to a large h^p On 
the south side of a large tank. Both are called % 

and the peasants at work near, it had uo tn^tion 
concerning the place. It seems^ to me tp a 

large temple. At its side are lying three brokehinpij|^^> one 

p) Sobalpur. 

(>) Bmdhmn. 

(S) Mahar (Makar). 

H) Talhata. 

(•) Pahnar M. 

(si>) WriHeo alUrraida ■ 

(e) Bkadan. 
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in a standing posture, with two arms resting on the heads* 
of two dwarf attendants, has a resemblance to one of the 
figures in. the Elephanta. At Koch I observed two such, 
one called Surja has in both of the hinder hands a wheel 
or Chakra. The other has such in his left hand and a 
mace or some such instrument in his right. This was 
there called Vishnu. The other two are the common 
representations of Buddhs in a sitting posture. 

Between Badan and Moher is the Bangsi, ^ a fine 
little river in a narrow channel of clay, ^hich sends 
off several canals for irrigation. Immediately beyond 
Tilhetais a fine tank in good repair. Prom Moher 
to Futtehpur ® is about 3^ cqses. The first 1^ cose to 
Dibor* is mostly waste, with stunted Falas trees. Dibor 
is a good village with some sugarcane. About a cose 
beyond Dibor is a large brick Math belonging to' the 
Sannyasis, where about 20 reside. Near it is a large 
Grange or farm. The building large but clumsy. The 
country west from thence waste, east from it to Futehpur 
well cultivated. Kice chiefly, some sugar. Futehpur 
is the residence of Bahadur Sing, a Kutteri, who pur- 
chased it.' Komgar Khan the original proprietor. 
Bahadur Sing very kindly invited me into his house, but 
I could not stay. He made his fortune of a Major 
Crawford who* took Bijaigur. Futtehpur is a large 
village with a mud fort in tolerable condition, which new 
Shrves as a zanana. 


About a mile from Futtehpur I came to the Darhai,* 
a wide sandy and rocky channel with a little clear 
stream, and affording canals for irrigatimi. The rock 
in. its channel . is a fine-grained grey granite with 
Oliver mica, but mu^ decayed. On the east side of 
the Bangsi is l^longing to Mahummad 

of the* title of Nawab. 

He iii btdl^bng a neat biiek bnttso ^place and hia 
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residence there will perhaps tend to improve the country, 
for all beyond Dunaiya to near Katantiya ^ three coses 
east is a forest, stunted near Dunaiya but containing 
large trees towards the hills. The most common trees 
the Boswellia Avhich I see notched for extracting the 
rosin ; the Catechu from whence some drug is prepared ; 
and tlie Asan and Emblica. At Katautiya some Tasar is 
reared by the Ghatwars, who occupy that village and 
cultivate m uch in the same style as in the jungles of 
Banka. Maize and Orrlior with probably Maruya seem 
to 1)3 their chief crops, but they also raise Shut, Sirsu, 
Kuvti, and Cotton. Mr. Christian has induced them to 
sow indigo merely for the seed, and it has thriven amaz- 
ingly. The second cutting five feet high. The Ghatwars 
have exactly the same countenances ■with the hill tribes. 
They speak only the Hindi dialect, and say that they are 
difftrsnt from the Bhungiyas. I Avent about a mile south 
from th3 village to the foot of Gauripa *, the highest 
peak of a granitic ridge extending east and west about 
fonr OO.S3S. G<auri2)a is about one cose from the west end of 
the ridge, and consists of a large-grained granite, white 
quartz and felspar, and black foliated mica. On its top 
is said to be an image of Gurupasin carved in the human 
form. The peak was so high and rugged that I could 
not ascend. All the neighbouring castes when afraid 
offer sacrifices. There is no priest, and if one is required 
the votary brings a Purohit Avith him. I returned, and 
at Dunaiya found that the Nawab’s people, it being even- 
ing, had prepared a dinner for me, and I was sorry that 
1 "could not accept of the kind offer, but as it was I did 
not reach my tents until two in the momihg. My 
watch now goes so ill that I cannot rely in computing 
distances by it. ^ 

1st December . — went to Freth Sila, distant tihree 
coses by a fine road with a row of treason eaoKside, 
made by MonunDotto Bose’ a Bengalese, about twenty 

(A) Kathawtly^, 

S Ourpa. 

Madamnoliaa Datta, la BapeiC 
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years ago. Fret Sila is the most considerable peak 
of a cluster of rocks either granitic or approaching to 
granite in their nature, but having also a nature 
approaching to hornstone like the neighbouring rock 
of Famsila. The lower peaks are the most rugged, 
and are of the more clearly defined granite, while 
Prethsil is not so much broken and its stone is 
8maller«grained and more flinty in its fracture.' At 
the bottom of the hill is a small tank and some buildings 
for the accommodation of pilgrims, constructed by tlie 
same Modon Dotto. A small spring, very dirty and swarm- 
ing with frogs, runs from the bottom of the hill into the 
tank. The ascent of the hill is by a stair constructed by the 
same Modon Dotto, as rude as that of Eamsil and much 
steeper, but not so long. M ost of the stones are rude 
fragments taken from the hill, but many are squared 
perfect granite brought, I suppose, from Burabur, as the 
stone is of the same nature. The people say that these 
squared stones are those of a former stair which had 
become ruinous and was too narrow' ; but had been 
entirely constructed of such stones. Modon Dotto has 
carved his name on several steps of the stair in different 
places. Several small images lare lying by the side of 
the stair in different places. One only is 1 believe an 
object of worship. It is called Brahmapod or the feet of 
Brahma, and represents the impression of two feet cut on 
a square stone. Near it are some broken images, one of 
which seems to me to represent a Boudh sitting and sup- 
ported on a globe held by fa] figure kneeling below. A 
Brabman called it Lakshmi although it is male, But I 
soon found that these images were viewed with no inter- 
est, and were called by each person by whatever name 
first occurred to the person’s memory. The buildings on 
tile hill, partly by Modon Dotto partly by Ahila Bai, are 
very, petty and. quite modem.. Traction relates that 
tii^ was an old temple qn .tim place, and. 1 observed one 
pfilar b^t mtp the stair ; bnt tliereare no traces to show 
that this old temple ha^ ever of consid^able size. 

^ PI Na . . . 



fl'he original object seems to have been a projecting 
rock called Prethsil, or the devil’s stone, and part of 
the ceremonies is still performed before this emblem of 
terror. A priest attends, directs in a very careless 
manner and with no affectation of devotion the mannei^ 
in which the offerings are to be made, and concludes by 
asking a Paisa from each votary, who has previously 
paid fully as much as he could afford. The Paisa was 
probably the whole originally demanded, and the cere- 
mony of asking for it is continued after such an offering 
would be received with contempt. In fact, the words 
w'cre mere matters of course, as no Paisah was given. 
Another fat dirty ill-dressed priest leaned very care- 
lessly against the rock, and the votaries after having 
made their offering aecording to their rank either' 
stooped dovrn and touched his body or threw themselves 
before him and kissed his feet. 

Near the rock and covered with dirt was lying a 
small image carved on stone, which represented Gauri 
sitting on the knee of Sankar in the usual manner, but 
was called Preth Bhawani. The other object of worship 
in the temple is a mark on a rock supposed to have been- 
made by Brahma. It is an octagonal space about 
two feet in diameter, very uneven in the surface and 
surrounded by a notch. The angles are so sh^ that it 
appears to me very modern. The inequalities of the 
surface are attributed to the feet of the deity w'hp has, it 
is said, left on the stone three marks of gold. The place 
■was covered with dirt, but although wa^d I cOula not^^ 
from the distance of 8 or 10 feet see any such ma.rk8[ 
with the assistance of a glass, but being short-sighted- 
some yellow marks may exist. 

The number of votaries is Very groat. At ttie' 
Devil’s Stone, during 8 or 10 minutes I looked on, one 
succeeded another as fast as the priest could- ^eat 
the forms, which did not take half a minute. HU said' 
merely-— Pour water there^Throw your. pots thcfre— Give' 
me a Paisa — or some such words. The whplh wurship 
is totally destitute of splendour, neither pri^ nor' 
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votaries being either clean or well dressed, nor is there 
any order or imposing procession ; all is 'done in a 
hurry with much noise and tumult. The priests are 
quite ignorant, nor do they affect any extraordinary 
devotion. 'Ihey live at Gaya and resort daily to the 
temple, where they go through the ceremony with as 
much indifference as a huckster retailing petty wares ; 
but are to the last degree clamorous for money. The 
case with the votaries is very different. They seem 
strongly impressed with devotion and the remembrance 
of their deceased parents, to whom they were perform- 
ing their duties. Many of them were old and infirm, 
and required the assistance of friends or servants to 
enable them to ascend and descend the stairs, which 
they did on their bare feet. Some of them from distant 
parts bestowed blessings on me for the protection 
and safety with which under the British Government 
they enjoyed their religion, while two of them made 
bitter complaints of the rapacity of the priests. One 
from Malwa alleged that he had been stript of every 
thing that [he] had ; another that the demands were 
so exorbitant that he could not afford to perform the 
ceremony. Bor such evils I had no remedy to offer. 

Zrd December . — I went west about 16J miles to 
view the country in that direction. N ot quite four miles 
from my tents I came to a small hummock at the south 
end of Kewali,* the southern peak of the cluster of hills in 
which Frethsila is placed. This hummock consists of 
a stone exceedingly difficult to break, and consists of 
small grains, some patches are a grey consisting of black 
and wmte ^ains.* Other patches consist of black and. 
rust-coloured grains. In some places the black grains, 
are pretty equally diffused, in others they are conglome" 
rated inro irregular spots. Its fracture is somewhat 
conchoidab and it is vastiy more difficult to break than 
granite. It has ho appliance of stratification. About 
miles i^her 1 came to the Tomuna,* a small river 

■* ■'« iqwftM. 

16 .' 

I jpvmt If., A. lf>, M, 
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in a deep channel of clay, but it contains a fine little 
stream and affords several fine canals for irrigation. 
One of the best bridges that I have yet seen in the 
course of this survey is on this river. It consists of 
three small arches of brick in the gothic form, but is undo 
and the road good, uith very neat parapets and a stair at 
each end to facilitate the descent to the river ; just 
beyond it is a neat small temple of Siva. Both bnilt 
by llaja IVlitrejit. Brom the Jomunato a small hill 
named Dhermsahi* is not quite miles. This hill has 
at its north end a small hummock, both are of a smooth 
surface, and I saw no rock within reach to give me an 
idea of their structure. Near Bhermsala I found people 
employed in making lime from Ganggot. 

From Dhermsala to Pochananpur*, a marketplace 
is rather more than 3| miles. Pochananpur is a little west 
from the Morhar®, a river which has a sandy channel 
perhaps - 3 - of a mile wide. The stream is very small but 
exceedingly clear, and contains many small f shes, so that 
it probably is j)crenuial. Several fine canals taken from 
it. So far the road is good, with many bridges and in 
many places an avenue of trees. All made by Baja 
itirjit. Bather more than two miles from Pochananpur 
at a village named Pali,* I observed three heajis of 
brick, and all are said to have been temples of Siva, which 
would appear in some measure to have been the case. 
The heaps are also attributed to the Kol, once the lords 
of the country. The largest is by the side of a tank, by 
the side of which is lying a large Linga. The heap of 
bricks and stones is very considerable. On its summit 
has been erected a small temple of granite, a few of the 
stones of which are still in their places. Within the^e 
is standing up the end of a stone of hornblende, probab- 
ly a lintel. On one end of this is carved a Buddh. 
On the heap next to this is placed a square l^ock of 
hornblende, the top of which is carved into a Linga ; bub 

(i) Dharmpur. 

(*) Pachainpoar, R., Pacianpour, B.A. ; Ptfiahanpur* - 

(t) Inuihar N., B., Moorhur B. or LiUlo Pompon Morllir N« 
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this obscene object of worship is evidently placed upon 
the heap after it had become a ruin. Near it is lying 
a long stone of hornblende much carved. It contains 
four figures sitting, with many others in a posture of 
adoration. The four ligures are in the usual posture of 
Buddhs, and resemble them in every respect except in 
having four arms. The third has no images, but it is 
said that it contained a Liiiga 'wlaichhas been removed.^ 

Prom Pali to Koch® is rather more than ‘1.} miles. 
Prom the Morhar to Koeh the road has as yet been only 
marked out by two rows of young trees, and in the rainy 
season must be impassable as the country there is low. 
There are several fine Avells ‘(Inderas) built by llaja 
Mitrijit, Avho seems to be an attentive Landlord. Koch 
is a very large village, mostly tiled as indeed is tlio cate 
with a great many houses on the w ay. A few are neat, 
being smoothed and painted, and a very little pains 
might make such houses very pu’etty, but in general 
they are very rough and slovenly. Prom entering the 
town I went about half a mile north to an old temple 
of Siva, which is a little beyond the town. 'I he north 
end of the town stands on some large heaps of hricks 
and stones, usually said to be the remains of the Kol. 
Beyond these heaps and a mud fort recently gone to 
ruin, is a tank, and on the west side of this is a large 
heap of bricks and granite, among which are some 
pillars of a curious structure but not exceeding four feet 
in length. 

The whole of these ruins are supposed to have 
belonged to the temple of Siva, aud ti^ vulgar allege 
that wey are the work of the Kol, but the priest says 
that he knows nothing of the Kol, aud that the temple 
was built by Baja Bairn ludra, but the priest knows 
.nothing of what countiy he governed, where he dwelt, 
to what caste^ he belonged, nor when he lived, lam 
incliued'tp think that the toinple is of very modem dat^ 
aa 80 xaticb of the plaster by which it was eincrusted 

'(1). “ Sm Jbnnul Jehoiwbitd 't.'lNoto te Qrw B.). 

Pf) Cgwdi, B., B.iUi ICMh, 
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remains entire that it cannot bo above four or five 
centuries old. It further seems to me to have been built 
on the ruins of a former temple. Before it are lyini? 
many images carved in relievo on hornblende. These 
were probably among the ornaments of the former 
temple. Among them arc many of Surja, Vishnu, Devi, 
Ganesa, Hurgauri, Krishna and Bada, etc.; and two re- 
markable groups, one representing the Avatars of Visluiu, 
among which Budh is omitted and Bada put in to 
•supply his place. The other I Iiave nowhere else observed. 
It represents eight females sitting in a row on an equal 
number of animals, but it is called Naugralni so that one 
figure has probably been broken awny. Among the others 
were tw'o of Buddh, the only ones wliieh conhiined inscrij)- 
tions. They w'ere broken, and the head of the one and 
legs of- the other have been lost, but the w'hole figure may 
be made out from the two. Their hands arc in a posture 
different from the common, but over the liead of 
one is ])laced a smaller Bouddh in the usual posture. 
I could hear of no other inscription at the place. I was 
here met by the Moslem son of Raja JMitterjit, a very 
obliging young man, wlio has Eiu'opean instruments for 
drawing and has made a little progress in the art. lie 
gave me two drawings of waterfowl which I had not 
before seen, and was employed taking a draAving of the 
temple for my use. Had he masters I have no doubt 
that he Avould make much proficicucc. 

Sorujugiri, a learned Dasnami of Buddh Gya, says 
that the account of the actions of Sankara Acharya is 
contained in the Sankar Dig Vijayi. He established; 
four principal muts — Sringagiri, Jaisi near Eameswor, 
Sarada in Kashmir and Goverdon at Jugannat. He. 
gives the folloAving account of the origin of the Dosna-* 
mis — Sankara came to Kasi destroying the Nastik. 
The Raja was a Buddh, and in order to make Sankara 
love his caste, confined all the Brahmans and dressed up 
some people like them. These people entertained San- 
kara and he ate their food and drank their liquor, after- 
wards some of his disciples did the same and scandal 
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arose. The disciples havinji; heeu accused of (bating and 
drinking with low people hy their master alleged his 
exaui^de in their defence. He reprimanded theiu severe- 
ly for their impudence in j)r(iteiiding to imitate him, 
wlio had license to do everything, and heating a piece of 
iron red hot ate it up. As they (iould not venture to do 
the same they were degraded. They are now mostly of the 
Virhhav and Sakti sect, and have desei’ted tvr doctrines 
of the Smart, in the South. Tlie Maliantsand r'helas take 
the same Upades. None ought to he admitted as San- 
nyasis but Brahmans, Ksliatriyas and Vaisyas. In this 
district no Sudras are {ulmitted. llajpuls and Kateri are 
both admitted to b(J Kshatriyas. The Kateri are very 
common in the Punjal), and cannot pronounce the Ksh. 
The Hosnauiis give Upades to all castes. Those of them 
Avho are Saivi oi* Vaishnavas give LTjiaiU's only to those 
of their OAvn sect, hut those of the Sakti sect give Upades 
to any one. When they came to Gya, the whole peojile 
had left the place, vvhi(;h was a forest. They consider the 
image as representing Budli .Vvatar. The wdiole of [the] 
bricks and stones in the present Math of the Sannyasis 
[wore] taken from the temple of Boudh. This contained 
many images of the ordinary Hindu gods, hut a little 
.different from those used by the Astik. (5n being showm 
the drawings of Keya Dol he says that they are all 
Nastik, and that [they have taken], vast numbers of such 
from the old temple and have placed them in the new 
temple. The Nastik as usual ivero persecutors, and 
long stopped tlie worship of the orthodox at Gya. He 
says that the Nastik and Astik always existed, but that 
sometimes the one sometimes the other have prevailed', 
formerly Vishnu, taking into consideration that mankind, 
offerisd innumerable sacrifices and put many animals 
tb death, took upon himself the form qf Budh Avatar 
^d proMbited sacrifices r ]^ut afterwVds considering 
that this was contrary to the Vedas he disa'ppeared and 
r s^t Sai^ara and Udayan to destroy the Boudhs. He 
V jsays that he never heard of Amara/ Singh having built 
Gyi^^. but such a story is /current) and he says 
doubt a' l^^ti^ because in the^ 
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iiitrodiictioii to tlie Amarlcosli he used none of the 
invocations wliieh if an orthodox Hindu he certainly 
would have done. 

December . — 1 went to Chakuu’ to see a place 
where Soda is found. Passing north not (juitts a mile, 
I c imeto llamsil, a hill already mentioned, which extends 
along the hank of the Pulgo for about of a jnile. I 
then wont^^^rth about seven mil(?s to Chakun, w here theiij 
is can old mud castle still inhabitetl by an Amildar of RajaJi 
Mitrijit. Similar castles have been at most of the 
villages l)y the way, but they hsive become loiinous. i\t a 
distcanee they have laid a pictwesque effect, but on near 
ap])roacli look very mean. They usually consist of four 
square towers withijent roofs, joined by lower buildings. 
Turning west from Chakun about a mile, I found the 
saline eartli scattered among the fields, for the greatc'r 
part is cultivated. The qucantity of soda tlait I saw 
was snicall, but a gooil deal had been scraped away, and 
I could find no intelligent lUcan to show me the extent. 
Tilt; peojile Scaid that it is found where the s(>il is llerh, 
tliat is, a poor light earth in a thin stratum over sand. 
When scraped off l»y the washermen, those alone who 
take it away,* new soda ehloresces again in the same 
place in from 8 to 30 days according to circumstances, 
[t is never found in Kelial or clay, nor in every place 
where the soil is called Rerh. 

^ilh December. — I went tn visit some of the most 
remarkable places in the town of Gaya. This town is large 
and built mostly of brick and stone, but the stones are not 
squared except such as Iiave been taken from ruins, and 
the w hole building whether brick or stone is often coveped 
w ith plaster. The town stands on a rocky eminence on 
the bank of the P’ulgo, andfas many of the houses are large 
looks tolerably w ell at a a near approach 

fills with disgust. Some with rouud turrets and open 
galleries have a very picturesque effect. The streets 
are narrow (6 to 10 feet) dirty and crooked. The galleries 
— ^ _____ ^ ^ 
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which serve for shops are mostly very slovenly, and 
even of those which are neat and gaily painted some 
corner or other is usually defiled by smoke or dust and 
cobwebs. The very best houses are rendered slovenly by 
cakes of cowdung for fuel patched on their walls, and the 
jealousy of the men iirevents any reasonable number or 
size for the apertures intended to intromit air or light, 
while the small ones that are tolerated are secured by 
rude wooden shutters without paint or polish. In 
M'alking througli the town, precautions are necessary as 
formerly in Edinburgh. The passenger must call out 
to prevent inundation from above. 

It may be observed of all the buildings about the 
place except the Vishnupad itself, that in a great 
measure they arc composed evidently of ruins, and 
consist partly of stone, partly of brick. The pillars of 
course are of various lengths, thicknesses and form, 
as found in various buildings, but arc all of granite 
and bear all the marks of a rude anticjuity, while many 
pillars hav(j [been ] built into the walls. A vast number of 
stones of a small-grained black potstonc containing 
images carved in relievo, inscriptions, or the sides and 
lintels of doors, are built into the walls, and the carvings 
and writings arc often turned outwards as an ornament ; 
but placed without the least regard to symmetry. And 
unfortunately some of the inscriptions have been half 
built into the w'alls or cut half away, in order to suit the 
stone for the place it now occupies. Some of the inscrip- 
tions and carvipgs are on granite, but potstone is the 
more usual material. In fact the people say that the 
Buddhs had destroyed all the old temples, and that the 
place had lain .waste and was unfrequented until about 
four or five centuries ago, when the Gyalis again began 
.to recover and pilgrims to return, but it is farther 
^knowledged that the place ’did not recover any 
considerable celebrity until about 200 years ago. 

None of the Gyalis would have communication 
with me, each being afraid that bis companions would < 
'bhtme him, but I was accompanied by the most ieamed 
Buddh ; Gaya, by a learned Bandit from 
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Dmveda, by an intelligent Purohit, as well as by the 
Pandit of the mission.’ Sohie of the inscriptions 
which I have had explained are by the Pal Ra jahs, well 
known to have been Buddhs, and among the images carved 
in relievo a great many of them represent . Bnddh. 
Many more how^ever represent various deities of the 
Hindu Theogony, but these arc'eommon to all the sects 
of Hindus, and sotuc sects of the Buddlis admit of their 
worship although others reject this practice, but these 
images seem merely intended as ornament and as such 
would have been admitted even by Gautama. In fact 
l)y far the greater pait of these image's, although 
evidently v<;])rescnting pcrsonag<;s uoav worship|X'd by 
the Orthodox, such as Ganesa, Naroyoii, Kali, are said 
by the skilful to be represented AA'ith emblems Avhich 
clearly shoAv them to have been the Avork of the hetia’O- 
dox. Others it is alleged are represented in an orthodox 
manner, and it may be alleged that the Buddhs look 
these from previous orthodox buildings and placing them 
in, their new temples associated them AAith others of 
their own heterodox invention. Similar images, ortho- 
dox and heterodox, are scattered intermixed through 
every part of the A’icinity for 8 or 10 coses round, and 
in Keyoa Dol are carved intermixed on the same rocks 
and all in the same style of art. I suspect therefore 
that the whole are the Avork of the Buddhs, and that 
some of the images which these used resemble exactly 
what the orthodox employ, but there are evidently two 
periods in the buildings. The figures on the J^urabor 
hill, owing indeed perhaj>s to a difference of material, 
arc vastly ruder than those of Gaya, and the inscriptions 
are in a very old Nagari still used in some parts of 
the South of India, and legible by the Pandit of Mailco- 
tay, while the inscriptions of Gaya are mostly in a 
Heva Nagari intermixed with Tirahuti, apd vastly more 
modem. 

(1) The following is crossed out by Budhauau : ** It seiuiu to me that . 
if Qaya has in times of antiquity been a place of orfchodbi; worship end 
has been destroyed by the Buddhs, it did not lie waste in the intervaL : . 
The Buddhs have evidently erected buildixigB on" the place, , And it is from > 
their ruins that the present temples have been bonstmotedL « ' . 
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I first visited the Vislmupad with the niimei'ous 
small places by which it is surrounded. The entrance 
is by a very small door at the end of a lane. Over it is 
built a Nohobut Khana of brick and stone, very rude 
and mis-shapen. In a naiTOw court between the first and 
second door is a small temple dedicated to Gayoswori, 
a female riding on a lion and killing, a buffalo, with eight 
arms. The image is one of those supj)osed to have been 
formed by Brahma. No one knows who built the 
temple, for the Gayalis have no sort of learning nor give 
themselves the smallest trouble about their benefactors 
or building. The second door is scarcely five feet high 
and not above two feet wide. It leads into a long court 
pived with stone, and confined by buildings. On the 
right is first jilaced a building called a Chatur. t\. vile 
'stair leads up to a court surrounded by cloisters, intended 
for the entertainment of Brahmans. Some of the apai't- 
ments are neat wore they tolerably clefin, but they are to 
the last degree slovenly. In one are placed three images 
of white marble, not so large as human size and clothed 
in dirty yellow cotton cloth. Two are standing, and re- 
present Narayan and Lakshmi. The third is sitting, 
and rejiresents Ahila Bai, by whom the building and 
Vislmuiiad were erected. The statuai’ies from Juinagar ‘ 
exceedingly rude. Farther on to the riglit of the same 
court is another building erected by a contribution of 
■ the Gayalis for giving entertainment to Brahmans, and 
called a Dhermsala. On the left of the court is first an 
Akara or convent of Sannyosis, said to have been built 
when the orthodox W'orship was first restored. Tlion 
there is a rude pillar of granite called Gyaguj, which is 
taken as a witness by the pilgrims of their filial duty.. 

Behind this is the temple of'Godadhor, the next jn 
Mze to the Vishnupad of all the temples about Gaya. 
All those of any consideitable dimensions consist of two 
;pa,rts, a kind of pyramid called Mondir and placed over 
r^^e image. . /Ihese mondirs much resemble the pyramids 
^that in Draveda are placed over the gateways of the 
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great temples built by Krishna of Vigayanagar. Before 
the pyramid, and connected with it, is a building usually 
supported by s<?veral iwvs of columns, and to which 
infidels may be admitted. This is called Natmondir 
or Solia Mundup. The Mondir of Godadhor is very 
lofty, and rudely eonstructed of granite. The Solja 
Mundip is very long and flat-roofed. Botli were built 
a considerable time ago, prolwbly on the restoration of 
worship, but having become ruinous Inwc been lately 
Ml a great measure rebuilt. In front of the Soba 
Mundup is [a] Nohobut Khana, witli a door leading to a 
stair of granite descending the bank of the Fulgo, which 
would be a good w ork were not the stair vastly too 
steep. It has been just finishcjd, but the Pandit from 
the South when he arrived, just before the work com- 
menced, saw in the old building a stone containing an 
inscription which attributed the old stair and a temple 
of the Sun to be afterwards mentioned to Pritapa lludra, 
a well-known prince of Warangkol. In the gateway 
leading from the tomjile to the stair is now placed a 
stone containing a small defaced female figure wdth an 
inscription over it. Whfjther or not the same with the 
above I have not lesirncd. South from this stair is a 
Dharmsaleh Imilt by Rai Dulobh, father of Rajbulobh, 
well known in the English history of Bengal. In its 
wall is built a stone conhiining a defaced female 
image with an inscription. North from Godadhor is 
a Sannyasi’s math in which are tw'o loose inscriptions 
of some length. Soutli from that . Dhermsaleh, and 
adjacent to it, is the residence of a disciple ^ of Madhava 
Acharya, who is Guru of all the Gayali Brahmans. On 
my approach his people shut the door. 

From this court surrounding Godadhor there is 
a narrow winding passage into that surrounding the 
Vishnupada. This passage is surrounded by little rude 
buildings. In one of these is an image, not worshipped. 
On a rude pillar of granite at its door is an inscription, 
but it has a modem appearance and was probably cut 

(1) Pandi Swami; in Report. 
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after the pillar was taken from the ruins to occupy its 
present situation. On entering the area of tlie Vishnu- 
pada you have on your right tlic front of the Natinondir, 
but so near that you can form no judgment of the 
elfect which the building ought to have, and (vm only 
judge of its merit by a lateral view and a consideration 
of the parts. Although it would make only a small 
parish chundi, this Iniilding possesses very eonsiderable 
merit, and was evect(Ml entirely by Aliiliya Bai with stone 
brought from a (juarry ah'eady mentioned by workmen 
from Jainagar. The stone is only roughly cut, although 
soft and easily cut smooth, but the design of the 
Natmondir far exceeds in elegance any Hindu work that 
I have seen. The ground plan and elevation of the 
work will give some idea of the structure. My painters 
failed in an attempt at placing the whole Imilding in 
pcrspecf.ive. The Mondir is exceedingly clumsy, after 
. the fashion of the great gateways of the south, but built 
entirely of stone. The Natmundir is a light building 
and the outside of the dome is peculiarly graceful. Its 
inside is not so light, but still is highly i)leasing to the 
eye. The most singular thing is that although constructed 
entirely of stone it is not an arch. The stones are built 
in horizontal rows gradxially diminishing in diameter 
until they meet at the summit. The chief workman 
says that the dome might have been constructed on the 
same plan of double the size, and required no centre or 
support when building. This is I believe a species of 
masonry totally unknown in Europe. The stones are 
If- cubits in width from the outer to the inner side of 
the dome, and ea(;h row forming a circle round the dome, 
the sides arc parts of the radii of the circle, so that the 
stones are wedged into the row. Every joining is secured 
by three iron clamps. The outer and inner superficial ; 
the fwmer in form of a. dovetail, the inner a plain 
parallelepiped. The middle one is also a parallelepiped 
■ but descends to the bottom of the joining. The key- 
stone is above, wider than the aperture left by the last 
row, but its' lower part fits the aperture exactly. On 
j;he south . side of this temple there is an open area 
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sufficiently ample to give a good view of the whole, on 
all other sides it is shut up by wretched buildings, and 
it is kept in a miserable state of slovenliness. At the 
south side of the temple is an elevated terrace of stone, 
brick, and plaster. It is called Sworga Dewari, and 
on it are several Lingas, one of which is exceedingly 
indecent. Into its perpendicular sides are built many 
old images, on one of which representing Ganesa is an 
inscription. Near this is lying a broken pillar. lu' 
a wall is built a stone representing the nine planets 
(Nat^raha) (?xactly as [at] Koch, Init it is Nastik, each 
planet being a female sitting on some animal. In the 
ruins are other Naugrahas, partly of the same form, 
partly Astick. 

The great temple, besides the impression of Vishnu’s 
feet, contains a Siva placed there by Ban Baja. Ahiliya 
Bai has added a bull or Nandi of white marble, very rude. 
Close to the east front of the great temple Ahiliya 
Bai at lier (l(?ath Avas erecting another temple over 
a rock called Sorusbedi. The first order of columns 
had only been erected when her death put a stop to the 
Avork, Avhich is much to be regretted as it would in all 
probability have been very tim?. The rock is A’ery rough, 
and the eye of Hindu faith, assisted by a strong imagina- 
tion, can dist;OA’(n’ on it the impressions of the feet of 
eighteen deities. 

. On some of the stones of the pavement between 
Vishnupad and Sorosboli are short inscriptions, but 
such as are legible, not yet having been Avorn by the 

treading of feet, merely mention the names of pilgrims. 

■ 

Bast from the SurUsbefii is a small rude temple of 
Narasingha, surrounded by small iri’cgular buildings. 
Before it, in particular on the left of the inne^ door 
leading into the area of the Vishnupad, is an image of 
Qoraknath. The door of the temple of Narasingha, which 
is very small, is constructed of a fine black stone richly 
cwved. The lintel contains a Bouddh Avith an inscrip- 
tion on the back of the stone, written transversely with 
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respect to tlie image. Above the lintel on a separate 
stone is a short inscription. On the wall at the left 
hand of the God is also a long inscription in Devanagri. 
In one of the small buildings north from Narasingha 
arc heaped many images, Astik and Nastik, and there is 
an inscription. Within this is a Siva Linga in a small 
apartment. The door is of fine-grained black stone, 
much ornamented, with four Buddhs on the lintel. Over 
the door is an inscrix)tioji on an old pillar, half built into 
the wall, and another inscription still legible is built 
into the Avail of the inside of the ajjartment. 

North a little way from the Vishnupad is a small 
tank, very deep sunk but contauiing only a little dirty 
AA'^ater. The Avails covered with jdastcr are exceedingly 
high, and at thvet* corners are j)laees Avliere offerings 
(Pindi) are niade l)y j>ilgriiu8. The Avails were erected 
by Bajah Mitrijit, and the tank is called Surja Talau 
from aji old temple of Surja or the Sun, Avhieh according 
to the inserijAtion formerly mentioned AA'as built by Pritajm 
Budra. 

A short way Avest from Surja Talau is a place of 
Avorshij) called Krishna DAvarika, where there are several 
little ruinous temples, with a cloist(*r surrounding a small 
court, lately built by the Gywalis for their entertainment. 
In the Avail of one of the temples is built an inscription 
and one of the numerous images similar to the Surya.of 
Koch has a short inscription. 

I went from thence south-west to the outside of 
the gate of the toAvn, where there is a poor tank without 
any building. It is called Boiturni, and many pilgrims 
'here offer cows to the Brahmans, but it is not one of the 
46 Tirthas. On the east end of the hill beyond this 
tank is a veiy ^mall rude temple, fiat roofed, open at the 
sides and supported, by six pillars. It stands on a rock of 
granite similar to that used in^thb i)uildings of Gya, and 
: in this is a very large irregular caArtty Supposed to have 
/ been formed by the ‘knee of Bhim Sen when he per- 
ichhed^his devoUons. This place' is therefore called 
phun up this hilh which is called Bas- 
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makut, is a briek temple called Jenabdun. Tt consists 
oP a small pyramid with a porcli in front. No one 
knows who built tln'm. On a. loose stone lyinj> in front 
is an insc.‘rij>tion miieb defaced. South from thence, on 
the descent of the liill, is a similar small temple to that 
over the impression of lllibn Sen’s knee. This is over 
a rock of very nncfiual surface and covered with little 
Cfxvities snppos('d to be the marks of cows’ feet, on wijieh 
a(?coiint tills place is called Oauprochar. ' . 

At the foot of the hill on the south side is a temple 
of some size, called Prapita Maha. The lon er part of 
the building: is of stone. Over the imagfo is a Mundir 
of brick, over the jiorch or Soda Mundip are five small 
pyramids of the same mat<?rial. A small stone inserted 
into the north side of the temiih' near a door contains an 
inscription in impure Sangskrit datcMl in the [year] 1277 
of the Vikrama Sombot, and relative to this tiunph; built 

liy a Raja Deva, son of Rama Deva, son of *Pal. 

Immediately adjoining to this on tlie south are some 
Dhormsalehs, and contiguous to these [is] the Oksha Bot 
suiiposed to have been planted by Brahma. It stands on 
a very largo elevated terrace, composed of ruins and 
having every appearance of a very recent work. Under 
the tree is a small temple of Siva. In its u^all has been 
built an old inscription. South from the temple is 
a choked hmk called Goda L.al. In it is shown a stone 
supposed to be the mace Avith Avhieli Vishnu killed 
llotnama Rakshus. I had Avith me the most learned 
persons that could be procured, but they differed very 
AAddely in their accounts of this personage. It was 
agreed hoAvever that like Ravana he was the son of a 
Brahman, by a female Rakshasa Avho Avere a very ugly 
black race of people, who ate everything and obeyed no 
laAv, but AA'^erc A'ory strong and violent. 

West from the Okhyaljot is a small ruinoAis tank 
called Rukmikund, Avhich has been lined with 'brick* 

A little east from the Okhyabot is a small tank 
called Brahma Sarawar, lined with stone at its north end 

P) Ldtt Uaqk. (Prabably Aja7a.]i 
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where there is a small temple Imilt over a hole (lug into 
the rock. In the bottom of tliis hole is a figure, beyond 
all description rude, of Join ihe judge of the infernal 
regions. 

A little north from thenee is a tem])Je an<l porch of 
brick, dedicated to the Markanda Siv'-a, which (’ainc there 
of its OAvn atjcord. It is situated at the Avest side of. the 
Baiturai tank, Avhich I have mentioned as being situated 
Avithout the southern gate of Gya, and immediately 
under the temple of Jenalxlun. 

North from thence, between the tAA’o eastern arms of 
the ridge of hills, is a dirty pool (;alled Gadaveri, on i.s 
north side are tAA’o small places of AA'orship, oncd(?dicated 
to Pap Muchun alone ; the other to Pa]> Miicbun and 
Bhin Mucdiu. Near them is a well of A’ery modern 
structure (jailed Girdukup, and a Banyan tree called 
Girdu Bot. This shades a terrace Avith many old 
images. Opposite to the tree is a small temiile of Gir- 
deswor Siva. East from tliat is a neat small temple 
lately built by Mitrejit over a Siva that Avas found by 
Mr. Seton Avhen forming a road. 

* Akas Gunga is a spring coming from a recess in 
the hills west from these last-mentioned places. North 
from them is the ruin of a tank called Vasishta Khund, 
through Avhioh Mr. Seton made a road, on Avhich account 
the Tirtha has been deserted. 

%th December . — I went to vicAv the range of hills 
south and west from the city of Gaya. Proceeding 
along the city I came to its north-east end, called Murali 
or Girdkut, beyond which is a loAA cr part of the hill, 
called Singrik. At its 'west end, wdiere there are some 
small modem buildings on the plain, is held a great 
Mela. Beyond this is a small hummock, and a long 
ridge called Mandam in the language of men and Udyant 
in that of the Gods. At the west end of Udyant is 
a small plain surrounded by some small hills. On the 
plain are the ruins of a small temple. By them is the 
image of a cow giving suck to a calf, I believe an emblem 
.of the Jain worship. It is (sailed Dhenukaruna. 
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From' this plain I went, west between Mondain and 
a ridge to the south of it, descending on a recess between 
that ridge and the hill of 13rahniajoni. Passing round 
the south side of this, at its east end I came to a dirty 
pool lined with rough stone, called Sabitrikund. On the 
top of the hill which is a very rugged peak, is a small 
tt'mple of Sabitri Devi Avith a delan near it, both 
built by Balaji Pondit, a Marattah. Near them is a hole 
in the rock called Brahma Joni, through which sinners 
creep. A little iiortli from Sabitrikund is a larger and 
cleaner tank named lladakund. 


I had now surrounded tlie hill, wliich consists of 
several different hummocks and peaks, of various rocks 
very strangely intermixed. The greater part consists 
of an impei'fect granite * like that of Ramsila but in 
various parts approaching to horiistone, and this in some 
parts seems as if impregnated Avith hornblende,* becoming 
black and tough, and in others contains black dots. In 
others again, both the imperfect granite and hornstone 
have degenerated into a white granular stone,'* in some 
places retaining black dots from the mica."* At the 
east end of tlie hill is a portion of very perfect granite,® 
and immediately above. Bhim Gaya therp is imbedded* 
in this a large mass of the hornstone,® ihc tAvo rocks 
being perfectly contiguous. In other places there are 
large rocks of quartz, white, glassy, etc., etc.^ The most 
remarkable is a hummock Avest from Brahmajoni, the 
masses decaying on v>vhich nav'e a vertical appearance. 
They are partly red, partly white with a few greenish 
portions, and it is said may be cut into seals. Perhaps 
they approach to cornelian, having a very greasy fracture.® ; 
West from thence the imperfect granite* audhomstone^.^^ 
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is decaying in vortical schistose masses, but where the 
rock is entire there is nowhere the slightest appearance 
of stratification. 

I then went into tlie town to visit some places south 
from Vishnupad. I vent first to Gyakiip, where an 
octagon well lias been lately constructed by Nara Pant 
of Burahimimr, a petty wyrk for so great a jiersonage. 
Between this and Vishnupad is a hole in a rock with 
a rude image carved in its bottom, exactly like tliat 
of .Tom near Bralima Sarowar, but called Gaya Sir. 
It has over it a rude temple. A little w est from thence, 
through hilly narrow lanes, is Mindiipristti, a small 
temple of a Sakti. A ilittle south-w est from tbcncc is a 
rock where Piudi is offered to Godadbor. There is no 
mark on the rock except some Pilgrims’ names, but it 
is (hovered by a small temple like that over Bhim Gaya. 
Behind it is the temple, ,w'ith some good accommodations 
for tlie priest. 

9th iSecembet'. — I went to Buddh Gaya, distant from 
the south end of (the) Sahebganj near six miles, and 
situated on the west side of the Pulgo. The houses and 
gardens of Gaya extend about 3 miles south from Sahib- 
gunj. The country through which I passed, overloaded 
with plantations. I hero w^as visited by and visited the 
Hahant, \i^ho received me very civilly, and his principal 
chelae, wfio have been very great travellers, were fond 
of talking on the subject, and had here laid aside the 
habit of be^ng ; on the contrary they are here exceed- 
ingly ohariteblo -or hospitable. The convent is sur- 
totmded. jby a high brick wall containing a very 
space on the banks of the west branch of 
$ifie f'tdgOj between it and the great temple of Buddh 
: Gya. The wall has turrets in the corners and some at 
/ »the sides, and has two great gates, the handsomest part of 
ifhe huildk^. Towards the river is a Dhartnsaleh, 
^ insisting bi a long cloister, but not quite finished.' The 
" Jafincipal bjiUding is a large square, with towers at the 
a Castle, a^d very few ,>^ind6w^e ohty^ 
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destitute of neatness, elegance, or convenience. Within 
the wall is also a garden, a plantation of turmeric, and 
a burial ground Avhere several Sannyasis are deposited in 
temi)les of Siva. The buildings have been erected at 
very different times, each Mahant having made various 
additions, so that there; is no uniformity nor symmetry of 
parts. Th(5 materials have been taken almost e.ntirely 
from the ruins, and the Mahants seem to have been at 
particuhir pains to ha> e rescued the images although all 
Nastik, and to ImA o placed them AA'herc they might be 
saved from injury, in a small building is an image of 
Gfautoma and Maunat, Ji(!ar it in a wall have been built 
images of Sakimuni and Chandamuni. These three Munis 
are three of those admitted to have been lawgivers among 
the Buddhs. Under one of the sides of the Avesterii gate 
is a flag containing a long ins(;ription partly visible. 
In the AAall of one ol‘ the courts hsis been built an ins- 
cription in the Pali character of the Burmas. In the 
uall of the south-t'ast turret of the outer tvjill fronting 
the river, is built an image of the Sjikti, but having 
a necklace^ of Buddhs in place of human heads, with 
Avhieh she is represented in orthodox images. A short 
inscription partly defaced under her feet. Immediately 
north from the Dhtirmsaleh on !i toA\"er is a Buddh, with 
an inscription at his should(*rs and another at his feet. 
In the Avail south from the gate facing the ri\*er is a 
large female iigure with many heads and arms. It is 
alloAvcd to be Nastik and to liaA'C been taken from the 
ruins. In a small chamber on the north side of the 
same gate is an image standing with a short inscription. 
The number of Munis built into the wall is A'ery great. ’ 
The Gosaigns say that there is a phice of worship as 
celebrated among the Hindus as Mecca is among the 
Muhammadans. It is situated nine days journey beyond 
Tata on llu; sea side, and is named Hingulad, where there 
is a temple of Parbuti. The pilgrims go from Tata to 
Kambag in three days, from thence to Soonmeane 
three days, from thence to Hingulad three days. The 
inhabitants of the vicinity are Muhammadans, and are 
called Lumri. > v 
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West from tlie north end of the Convent of the 
Gosaigns, on the ruins of th(; old palace of Asoka Dhornia, 
has been erected a large? building, constructed laf(?ly but 
at diiferent periods and containing two toin])lcs, one of 
Jagannath the otlu’r of built iuscording to an ins- 

cription by Ganga Bai. In the wall of the temple of 
Jagiinnath is also built an inscription but it has been 
tiikcii from the ruins, Jaga.nnath having been built by 
the present occui)ant’8 fother. 'L'he? building on the 
whole rejspectable in si/e. It Inis no endowment. The 
ruin of the palace very large. It lias had a ditch, but no 
cavity is to be observed within. 

Qth December. — 1. W(;nt to visit some pla(.*{.'s oast 
from Buddh Gaya. I crossed the western branch of 
the Ifulgo just aboA''e the coiiA'cnt. The river here is A'cry 
Avidc, but is divided into tavo channels by a low* sandy 
island. The Avesstern channel is called Kanoksor in the 
Hindi and Sobornasor in the Pali language. The eastern 
or larger branch in the Hindi is named Nilajun and in 
the Pali Niriuchiya.^ Both, contain a stream, but very 
trifling. The channel fully as large as at Gaya. About 
half a mile beyond the Pulgo, is a pretty large tank 
called Matungabapi, but it has Ijecome dry, although 
a dirty stagnant creek (Balim nalah) passes through it. 
At its north end arc tAvo small temples with many images 
from Buddh Gaya, and a small tank lined Avith brick. 
The plain is acknowledged to lie Astik and to have been 
established by Markanda Bishi. About of a mile 
beyond that, 1 crossed a small nulah called Dherma Rond, 
and about an cipial distance farther I came to a consi- 
derable heap of bricks on ivhich four small buildings of 
brick have been erected. One is over [a] deep pit like 
a well, Avhere Dherma Rajali, the son of Pandu, jier- 
fornied yug. Of course this is the Aslik story, as the 
Buddhs perl'orm no yiig. One is a temple containing an 
image of that personage^ Another is a temple of Par- 
swanath, which is frequented by the pilgrims of the 
Srau Jmn who come from the west of India to visit 
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their holy places. I am told that most of the inhabi- 
tants of Jainaj^ir are still Jain, and tliat it is only a few 
years since th(} present Raja was conrcrted by a Mithila 
Brahuuiu and became of the sect of Sakti. The last 
temple is that of Brahma, but I am persuaded that all 
the images arc Nastik. That of Parswanath is {)laced 
on a throne evidently intended for the place it occupies. 
It is standing and clothed. The others api?car to 
have been brought from Gya, and many are built into 
the walls. 

A very little lieyond Dherma Rond is the eastern 
branch of the U’ulgo, not such a wide channel but con- 
taining a larger stream tluin the western branch. In 
the llfudi dialect it is called Mohaiu.* '■ and in the Pali 
Miihanada. I descended this river, j^assing two brick 
akaras belonging to the Mahnnt of Buddh Gya, for about 
a mile and a quarter, to a small new t emple called Sing- 
bahini, netir it have been buried many of the Gosains, 
each has over his grave a very small monument ter- 
minated by a Linga or more commonly by an ornamen- 
tal stone brought from the ruins and shaped like a bee- 
hive, but containing images of Munis on four sides. 

I then went down about 1^ miles to Saraswoti, where 
many pilgrims bathe and where there is a small temple 
surrounded by buildings of brick with a tiled roof. In 
the court arc many graves [of] Gosaiyns similar to 
those just now described. I returned from thence to 
Matunga Bapi, crossing Dherma Rond nalah alone. 
Rata nala having join^ it higher up. Immediately 
west from Dherma Rond nalah a heap of red and white 
rude jasper rises above the surface. 

Prom Matunga Bapi I proceeded west to a large 
heap opposite to Bud^ Gya, and near the river. I 
at first took it for a small hill, but was told that it was 
an old temple of the Buddhs, and I found that it was 
composed of bricks covered with a little earth. The 
people say they remember it as entire as the temple of 

(1) Mahroah B. and B.A. ; MoHiuui* 
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Mahamuni now is, but that it was round and solid. 
Mr. Boddam removed many bricks for his buildings 
at Gya, which reducal it to a mere heap. In digging 
for the bricks he is said to have found a stone cliest 
containing bones and many small images of ,Lak. He 
also removed a stone pillar Avhich has besii ereettd in 
Sahibgunj. A large image like that of bhaii’ab has also 
been found, but it luis lately been covered with earth, so 
that I could not see it. Hound this central temple are 
several pretty large heaps of brick, which have no doubt 
been accompanying buildings. On the whole this has 
been a pretty considerable temple, although not quite 
BO large as that of Bnddh Gya. It is said that wlien 
Gautoma Muni came here to perform pcuance, accom- 
panied by a vast many other Munis, that one of th(?sc 
distinguished persons died and Avas buried in the 
temple, which is called Koteni Bakvaur.' This is the 
account of the Mahant, who calls Gantonm it\discvimi- 
nately a Muni and a BagaAA'an. Mr. Sisson* says that 
Mr. Boddam procured from this a small stone image of 
very great beauty, Avhich he saAA\ Some of the A stik attri- 
bute this work to Amara Singha, but they do the same 
Avith the palace of Asoka Dharma, Amara Singlia being 
the only Buddhist Avith whom they are acqtiainted. 

I then took a vieAv of Buddh Gya, accompanied by a 
RajpAit who has been converted to the doctrines of the 
Buddhs by two ofiicers dispatched by the King of A va 
to visit the holy places of this vicinity and to bring luu\ 
an account of their state. He says that the sect so far 
as he knows has become perfectly extinct, and that no 
books relating to it are noAv procurable in the country. 
The messengers from Ava taught him much in the Pali 
or Sanskrit langTiage, and from their books aa ere able 
to discover the old places of worship, which are numer- 
ous in this vicinity, as being the native country of 
Gautama. They said on the authority of their books 

(1) Bakranr, 

(*) *' Acting Magirtrate ot Bcbar ” ; in.-Itcport. 

£0 B. & J. 



that^ tlie temple' was built by Asoka Bbarma, King of 
Magades, who resided in the palace immediately adjacent 
about 5,000 years ago. The Rajput calls the Burmas 
Brahmas. It must be observed tliat some families of 
Rajputs still continue to act as priests of the temple 
of the Buddhs or rather of Mahamuni, for the image 
represents that lau’giver, but he was worshipped by the 
messengers from Ava.® The Rajputs reconcile this to 
their conscience by considering the image as Budh Avatar. 

I have already mentioned that west from the north 
end of the Sannyasis’ convent, there are traces of a very 
large building called the Rajasthan or palace of Dharma . 
Asoka. These extend about 1,300 feet from east to 
A\"est and about 1,000 from north to south. On the east, 
north and west sides are traces of a ditch, and on 
the we|t and south sides there are traces of an outer 
wall with a ditch between it and the palace, but by far 
the greater jiart seems to have been a vei‘y large 
castle probably containing many small courts, as the 
rum, except on the sides where there are traces of a 
double wall, is everywhere an uniform terrace consist- 
ing chiefly of bricks now covered with soil. Immediately 
south from the palace and separated only from it by a 
road was the temple of Buddh, which by the messengers 
from Ava was called Mahabuddh, [it] has been about 
800 feet from east to west and about 480 from north 
to south, and it also seems to have been composed of 
various courts now mostly reduced to irregular heaps of 
bricks and stones, as immense quantities of materials 
have been taken away. The largest heap now remain- 
ing is at the north-east corner, w'here there is a very 

l^assugcs subsequently crossed out by Buchanan — 

(1) Tlio place first became celebrated by [ ] King of Singhala 

having planted a pipal tito which be calls Buddh B rup 6r the 
tree of Buddh and which is now called Brahma Pipulj and 
contiimcs to be an object of worship with the orthodox. This 
was about two thousand two hundred and fifty years ago. . 
About one hundred and.twenty-iive years afterwards the present 
temple — 

(^) “ Althwgh they considered the whole p?ac6 as holy and took 
water from every tank near it to form a bath for their Kinir.V 
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large terrace on which are two modern small' temples. 
The one to the east is called Bageswori, and was erec- 
ted by one of the Mahants of the convent. The imago 
was dug up from the ruins and obtained an orthodox 
name. It had been employed before as an ornament, 
not as an object of worship. The temple of Tara Devi 
is towards the west, and its Idstory is the same. In the 
east end of this terrace is. now making a great excava? 
tion to procure niaterials for building. The Avorkmeii 
liave laid open a chamber of brick, a cube of about 20 
feet, without door, window, or stair. South from this 
terrace and separated from it by a road which is said 
to have been covered with an arch, and to have extended 
all the way to the river, but whicli now only remains at 
its west end, has been a vast range of buildings, but 
the greater part of the materials liave been removed^hnd 
there now only remain some heaps of broken bricks and 
images, one of which is very large. 

South from thence has been a tank. West from 
these two masses of buildings has been a court surroun- 
ding the two. principal objects of worship, that is, a 
Pipa-l tree placed on the west side of a terrace forming 
the lower part of a (Mondir) spire or pyramid, containing 
the image of Mahamuni. The arched way led from the, 
east into this area in front of the great lilondir. On 
the right in entering is a small brick chamber, probably 
modem, and containing no image. On the left are two 
small chambers, both modern, l^at nearest the entrance 
contains several large images said to have been taken 
from the ruins and built into the wall. Five of them 
in the usual sitting posture adopted by the Buddhists to 
represent their Munis ajo said by both the orthodox, 
and heterodox to represent the five sons of Pandu, who 
are claimed by all sects. The oUier sihall chamber ia 
the tomb (Somt^h) of the first Mahant of the convent of 
Sahnyasis. This person in the course of his penitent 
^ wanderings came to the place, then overrun ^ith wood 
bushes, mid finding the temple a convenient shelter, 
yiabfc up i-his ahodp in it, until his extrdfordinary ssmetity 
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attracted the notice of nnmeroiis pilgrims and lie became 
a principal object of veneration among the powerful 
obiet's and wealthy merchants who occasionally frequent 
Gya. Prom these he received the various endowments 
which his successors enjoy. Before the porch of the 
^eat Mondir is a stone containing impressions of the 
feet of a Buddh, and called Biuldh Pada., and round it 
have been heajied many images. Among these, one 
representing tV Muni has a sliort inscription under its 
legs ; another has an inscription round the head. A male 
figure with two arms, having the fig\ire of a Muni sitting 
on his head, has an inscrijjtion round his head and 
another below liis feet. Adjacent to the Buddh Pada is 
lying a stone with a transverse inscription. 

« The great Maiidir is a very slender quadrangular 
pyramid or spire placed upon a square terrace from 20 
or 30 feet high. Except ornaments, the whole has been 
built of bnck, but it has been covered with plaster and as 
usual in Hindu buildings has been minutely subdivided 
into numberless projecting corners, niches, and petty 
mouldings. The Tilchcs seem each to have contained an 
image of a Buddh in plaster, and on each projecting 
corner lias lieen placed a stone somewhat in the shape of 
a beehive and I'eprescutiiig a temple. On qne of the sides 
of these small temples is a door much ornamented and a 
cavity containing the image of a Muni, and on the three 
other sides .are niciica containing similar images. The 
number of these small temples scattered all over the 
ncighhourliood for miles is exceedingly great. The 
Mondir has Iiad in front a porch containing two stairs 
leading up to two upper stories that the temple contained, 
but the roof has fallen in, and almost every part of the 
Mondir is rapidly hastening to decay, except the northern 
and western sides of the terrace, which have [been] very 
recently repaired by a Maratah chief. The reason of this 
repair is that on the east side of the terrace there grew a 
pipal tree, which the Buddhs call Buddh Bmp, and. some 
of them allege that it was planted by a i&ing of Sinaia 
before the temple was built, while the Burma iinessen* 
gers alleged that it was planted by AsQka.X)harma. The 
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ortliodox with equal probability allege that it was 
planted by Brahma, and it is an object of worship with 
all. It is a fine tree in full vigour, and in all probability 
cannot exceed 1 00 years in age, and has probably sprung 
from the ruins long after they had been deserted. A 
similar tree however may have existed there when the 
temple was entire. Around the roots has been raised a 
circular heap of brick and plaster in various concentric 
stages, and on one of these have been placed, in a confused 
heap, various images and carved fragujcnts of stone 
taken from the ruins. On the pedestal of one of the 
images representing what the orthodox call Hargauri, 
the messengers of Ava engraved their names and the 
date of their arrival. ^ 

The original stairs leading up to the terrace were 
through the porch which has fallen, but the stairs 
are still entire and for Hindu w^orkmen tolerably easy ; 
but the access to a holy place through a heterodox 
temple appeared so improper to the Marattah who 
repaired the terrace that he has constructed a new 
stair on the outside. The chamber in the Mundir on the 
ground story is very small, and is covered by a gothic 
arch, the plas^r work on which has been divided into 
small compartments, each containing the image of 
a Muni. The whole far end of the chamber has been 
occupied by a throne (Simhasana) of stone in a very bad 
taste, which has however been much disfigured by a row 
of images taken from the ruins and built upon the front 
of the throne on which the image of Mahamuni is seated. 
This image consists of clay, and is so vastly rude in 
comparison with all the other images as to favour very 
much tbo truth of a current tradition of the image 
having been gold and having been taken away by the 
Muliammadans. In fact the present image would appear 
to ’have :been made after the sect had felt persecution 
and .woUB UO able to procure ttderablo workmen. 

The itwo chambers above this temple are no lon^r 
aeceolildei ^ht <na^ about the q^lace vem^mhet 

Jkhe ^ have be^ dfteik in them. The 

its Ibnt nh image 
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The uppermost was empty. These three chambers do 
not occupy one-half of the spire, even in its present 
reduced stieite. It perhaps may be 160 feet high, but is 
not to be compared with the great temples in Pegu. 
There is nothing about this work to induce one to believe 
that it has been originally constructed of ruins. All 
parts not evidently quite modem are built with the 
symmetry which shows their materials to have been 
originally intended for the parts they now occupy. The 
outer door of the porch is indeed composed of variotis 
fragments radely idaced together, but that is said to 
have been done after the roof fell in and broke down 
the door. 

• Some of the images are in the best style that I have 
seen in India, but in general they are much on a j)ar 
with those at Gya. Indeed, it is alleged that a great 
part if not the whole of the images built into the walls 
there, as also all the doors, windows, i)illars and inscrijn 
tions that accompany them, htive been taken from these 
ruins. It is even alleged by the llajput convert that 
•all the images now worshipped at Gya were originally in 
this temple aS ornaments, and have had new names given 
to them by the Brahmans and suited for gtheir present 
'belief. That by far the greater part of them belong to 
the sect of Buddh there can be no 'doubt, apd it is 
admitted by all that most or much of the materials in 
question have come from Buddh Gya, but I cannot take 
upon myself to state whether or not ho is accurate in 
eomiaeliending the whole. ITe denies that Gya was 
ever a place of worship among the Buddhists, and asserts 
that it OAves its celebrity to Vyas the son of Parasa^ 
Avho long after the time of Gautoma made an attack bn 
the Buddhs and introduced the worship of Vishnu. He 
it AAus who pointed out the various places of wbrshi^p at 
Gya, but the Buddhists continued their wbrship 

until the doctrine of Siva under Sankara gam<^ a deci- 
sive victory. It must however be observed, as I am : 
informed by 3dr. Jameson, surgeon at Gi^. that in the 
Hubustan Mozhayeb, a book by many a,ttnbuted to Pyzi;j 
the brother of Abul Pazil, whibh; ;an account . of p 
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the various sects in religion, it is stated that the ancient 
Parsis* claim Gya as a temple of their foundation, where 
Gywa or the planet Sattum was worshipped. This 
Gya is by the Puddhists claimed as a Muni, and by the 
Orthodox it is alleged that he was an iniidcl. Certainly 
the worship of the Srm was once very prevalent, no 
image is still more prevalent in the vicinity, and one 
temple still continues an object of adoration. Between 
the temple and convent is a rectangular space containing 
the tombs of the Mahants. In its wall is built a largo 
standing image with an inscription. 

The followers of Buddh say the Gyasur was a Muni 
who j^rformed religious ceremonies at Kolahal hill, ten 
coses south in Bamgar, thes same place where Harischand 
Baja, King of the world in the Satyayug, performed 
his worship. Botasgar was built by Kowar Buedas his 
son. But Harischand lived long before Gyasui*, who 
flourished at the end of the Laba or beginning of the 
Ihiaper. Gyasur is no object of worship among the 
Buddhs. They had no temple near the present Gya, but 
i^y that Gautoma lived six years under the Akshiya Bot, 
which they call Gautama Bot, and the tank called 
Bukminikund the 'Buddhs call Gautamakund. Vishnu 
Fad, Freth 8ila, arc not considered by them as holy. 
The messengers of Ava denied altogether Buddh Avatar, 
but consider themselves as ofs^be sect of Brahma, on 
which account they allege that all men were Brahmans. 
That the distinction of caste was introduced by Vyas 
the son of Farasara, who lived long after the tiiqie of 
Gotoma, who was one of the ancient Brahmans. Vyas 
pointed out to the people the places now considered 
holy. Sankara afterwards destroy^ the Bouddhs.'t The 
messengers from Ava considered the Buddh. Brap as 
tiie'' centre of Jumbudw^, and reckon all distances of 
places in the world ftpih wence. The Buddhists of Ava 
px^ to the Sun but make offerings, nor do they ever 
; burh off erin^, and abhor the fire worships 
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12//* December . — I went to Singutba,‘ passing 
througli Sahebgiinj. About a quarter of a mile I crossed 
the I'ulgo above the island, where it is fully half a mile 
wide, and beyond it is a barren sandy space. Having 
proceeded cast along a wide but bad read for rather 
more than four miles, I turned south and went rather 
less than half a mile to a place whore Soda is scraped 
by the washermen. It is an uncultivated plain of 
perhaps 300 j ards diameter, intersected by a small wind- 
ing stream. The soil is sandy and the grass thin and 
short. The soda effloresces on the surface, and after 
having Ijeen scraped, in 10 or 12 days is again covered, 
but the quantity procurable in a year would be trifling 
as the whole plain is by no means coverefl. The efflore- 
scence takes place only in certain spots of very irregular 
sha2}es. From this fleld I went about IJ miles to the 
low ridge, the south end of which I passed on the 30th 
November. It consists of four distinct hills besides 
the one which that day I left on my right, and behind 
it are tw'o peaks, one pretty high. I went first to the 
north end of the second hill, which consists of white 
quartz, rather mealy with a few black specks. From 
thence I saw nearly north a high hill named Tetuya,* 
which is one cose east from 1-atarkati. Near Tetuya 
is a quarry -of Khori and a clay called Filamati. 
South-west from Tetuya is another considerable lower 
hill called Narawut.® The space between the second 
hill of the ridge and the highest peak is cultivated, 
and may be 300 yards wide. From the peak proceeds 
a low rugged ridge, about f of a mile in length, which 
consists of quartz tinged red. Between this and the 
nes^t ridge towards the north, is a rugged space through 
which the Kewar river flows. It is a narrow rooky 
channel with a flne little stream, by ho means, however, 
clear or clean. On the western face of Hiis fohirth 
part of the ridge is an imperfect Khori* Which has 

(1) Slnshatliri. 

(>) Ttttua. 

(B) Narawat. 

{*) Appendix, No. IS, ' k 
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been dug up to a very trifling extent, so that being 
superficial no judgment can be formed of the position. 
The adjacent rocks on the left of the Pungwar^ aro 
quartz stained red.* The south end of this hill and 
the north end of the one on the opposite bank of the 
Kewar river are called by the same name, Kurheripahar,* 
while their two other ends are known by • different 
names owing to the villages that are adjacent. Tho 
hill on which the Khori is found is almost a mile in 
length, and from its north end I passed about a quarter of 
a mile to rejoin the road, on the other side of which were 
two detached rocks and a long low ridge, all exceedingly 
rugged. 

From thence 1 proceeded to my tents not quite 
four miles, having on my right the high hill of Moher 
with a row of hills passing east from its north end. 
Where we halted is some way north from the road, 
for what reason 1 know not, as where we struck off 
there was a fine village with a mud castle. 


IZth December . — went to Bijabiga,* which was 
said to be only five coses distant, but 1 am persuaded we 
travelled at least eight. The road however, in order 
to avoid the rice fields, was exceedingly circuitous. In 
the first place 1 went about | of a mile south to the 
road. 1 then went rather more than three miles east 
to the north-east corner * of the Moher range of hills, 
'^here the rock is an aggregate of fat and mealy 

J uartii 'with some black and red specks*. From thence 
went te the Bukaii/ a Small channel filled with dirty 
stagnant water perha]^S owing to its being damned up. 
The may be about 20 feet wide. A little 

beyend it is a large tiUege called Kenar,' beyond which 
X thund no read. About miles from the Dukari 
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I came to the banlfs of the Darhar,’ at a village named 
Pahavpur. The river here forms the boundary between 
Sahebgunj and Nowadeh,^ and is a sandy channel 60 
or 70 yards wide. Trenches drawn obliquely across it 
collect fine little streams that are conveyed by canals to 
water the vicinity. Beyond the Darhar the people 
become more stupid. Most of the people ran away, 
and none could be procured to show us the road. Not 
quite three miles from the Darhar I had to the north, 
at about two miles distance, a large hill named 
Majhuya,® and to the west of it two small hills'‘ betweeq 
which and it the Darhar passes. East from it are some 
low hills in a ridge, which towards the east approaches 
a pretty considerable peak. 

li’rom opposite to Majhuya I went about 3^ miles 
to Sita Mauri, where there is a low ridge of granite, in 
most parts so smooth and low that a cart codul pass with 
ease, but many blocks come to the surface and there are 
some low broken peaks. Sita Mauri is a small chamber 
dug into a great block of gmnite. The door is very 
small, and the chamber may be 15 feet by 10, and 
about 7 feet high in the middle. The polish has been 
attempted, but is inferior to that of the caves at 
Burabur. In the far end are placed two small images 
supposed to represent Ram and Sita. Both seem to 
me to have been taken from Buddh Gya, as one is 
a Muni and the other a female figure very common in 
these ruins. The cave is quite dry, and has probably 
been the residence of some well endowed heririit. A 
mcla is held two days in the year, the merits of attending 
which are greatly enhanc^ by there being no water 
near. 1 had been told that there was an inscription at 
the place, «but 1 found none. On the same ridge about 
a mile farther cast is a small brick Dorga oi Sheikh 
Muhammed. 

From Sita Mauri to my . tents beyond the village 
of Bija Biga is about three miles, mostly south. 

P) Dahder B. ; B. and B.A. ; DtdW N. 

p) Nowadah; B. and B.A.{ NaWAdall. 

(S) Majhwa Hill nwe Jamaawaa B.S. 

(4) at Tllmra. 
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Bija Biga is a small town belonging to the late 
Mr. Boddain’s Munshi. When he purchased it, mostly 
w'aste. He is said to have laid out a good deal on 
canals, plantations, etc., and having brought in much 
land has had a very good bargain. 

liith December . — I wcnttoEajauli,' six coses called 
four. I first went about % of a mile and came to a wide 
sandy channel on my left, called Teliya.® About % of 
a mile farther I crossed it where it seems to be formed 
by the junction of the Toliya and Harhari. The former 
is a large sandy channel w'ith a small stream, like the 
united rivers which may be 100 yards wide. The 
Dunaiya [Tilaia] is the w'estern branch. The eastern is 
a much smaller channel, but contains nearly as much 
water, which in some places is damned up so as to fill 
the channel. I went up its right bank for a little w'ay, 
€*ind without crossing it I wont about 4| miles to 
the Donaiya,® wdiich I crossed immediately above its 
junction with the Danarji.® It is a wide sandy channel 
with water in small cuts which form streams. About 
haK a mile beyond ithis I came to a village called 
Kanpura,® at which arc some heaps of bricks said to 
liave been the residence of Bandaunits. Bather more 
than a mile from thence I came to the left bank of the 
Dunarji, and proceeding up that bank for about a quarter 
of a mile I crossed it. There is no stream, but water for 
irrigation may be had at this season by digging a little 
W'|iy- About 2i miles [further] I came to this river again 
and crossing it obliquely passed to my tents, through 
the town of Bajauli sitnat^ among fine mango groves. 
These were all planted by a Bakir, a most venerable * 
personage, by whom I was visited on my arrival. He 
is a Saiud bom at Baragong near Mirzaptyr, and after 
some adventures in the. west came and sat down here 
in the midst of wild beasts and the devils worshipped 

I ^ - ■ -■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ — 

(i) Bajonly, R. j Rajowly, B. A. } Rajaull. 

m TiUla N. . 

(S) DONala N. (called TOaia N. {urther eoath.) 

(4) Dhanarl* 

(»} Khanpira.. 
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by the Infidels. After a residence of 26 years ho 
attracted the notice of Kamgar Khan, from whom ho 
obtained a considerable grant of lands, which he has 
brought into cultivation and ornamented with fine 
plantations. Uis iibode is largo, but slovenly and 
mean. He 1ms been a line-looking man, very fiiir and 
of good add3‘(r.ss, bat has too much of the ascetic, his 
face being bedaubed Avith ashes. One of his chelas 
wears a turban of hair like a Sannyasi. He has the 
character of having been very intelligent, but his 
faculties seem to haA'c boon greatly impaired. 

IMh December. — I went to Belem* in order to see 
some quarries of Mica that are beyond it. -'\boTit tAA O- 
thirds of the AA’ay I found my tents, Avhich had been stopt 
on a preteuee that no Avater was to be had at Belem. I 
ordered them however to proceed. In the first place I went 
about half a mile to the Dunarji Avhich I crossed. The 
cultivation round Rajauli extends a little farther. Beyond 
this is a stunt(*d wood in AA'hich, about one mile from the 
Hanarji, I came opposite to the south end of a small 
hill consisting of immense blocks of granite, AA'ith small 
trees in the crevices. A low ridge of granite extends 
fi’om thence across the SuknaT,^ a small mountain torrent 
now dry, and placed about half a mile beyond the hill 
which is called Loheri. East from the torrent this 
ridge rises into a small peak. About § of a mile beyond 
this torrent I came to a miserable Bajiwar village, about 
a quarter of a mile beyond which I crossed the Kuri, * 
a sandy channel now quite dry and about 20 yards wide. 
From thence until 1 came opposite to the end of Kukdihi, 
a low hill, I had woods Airith swelling ground of a sandy 
poor soil for about 1| miles. From thence for about 
miles was over swelling ground near .the Euri, but 
the soil good and clear. It is finely rshaded Anth large 
Mohual trees, M'ith a few others intermixed, and much o| 
it among the trees is cultivated. The chief crops seem 

( 1 ) Belam. 

(2) Sacknour B., B. ; SHkilliar M. 

Coory Bu, It ; C^oreo B.^ BjI»; KlNirl II* 



to be Maize, Orohor, Til and Cotton. The Orolior very 
good, as in Bhagalpur. The inhabitants of two villages, 
Bhauguyar or Gha.t\Yals belonging to Abadut Singh. 
The hnts made of clay bnt very wretched. Mucli Seem 
about them supported on Jticimis, as is the cjxse in the 
Hindi villages intermixed with these rude tribes, such as 
Hajauli. 

In the evening 1 was visited by Obadut Singh 
Tikayit of Domni,^ to whom all the country on this side 
of the Suknar belongs. He calls himself a Surjabongsi 
Bajput,' and such of his people as live pure are called 
Ghatwals. Those who adhere to their old impurity, and 
eat beef, pork, fowls and eveiy other abomination, are 
called Bhiingiyas. All towards Korokdea cast and south 
is thinly inhabited by other Bhungij-a chiefs belonging 
to Bamgar. The roada only penetrable for people on 
foot. Ihe high-born chief is like an ordinary farmer, 
intelligent but without education. He has lost his 
nose, not in the wars of Mars. The people of his 
village exceedingly alarmed at my appearance, a very 
timid small ill-looking people. 

16/^ December . — I Avent first to visit a mine or 
(piarry of mica, and proceeded up the banks of the 
.Belem, about three miles, which I crossed six times in 
a narrow valley, but in some places cultivated by the 
people of Belem. I then ascended a hill for perhaps 
150 feet i)erpecdicular height, when I came to the mine, 
which runs easterly and w^esterly along the northern 
face of the hill, w'hich is there called Dorpayi. The 
vein may extend 200 yards, but is interrupted in the 
middle by a watercourse, to w'hich there is a consider- 
able descent from both the places that are wrought. 
The vein seems to wind very irregularly among the 
rocks that form the matrix, and nowhere comes to the 
surface, little shafts and fxenches are made, and from 
the shafts, small galleries are dug into the vein as far da 
the workmen venture to go, w’hich seems to be a very 
little way owing to the danger of the roof falling in, 
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although the galleries are miserably narrow and low. 
This is not attributed to their want of skill but to the 
wrath of the Gods. A stone-cutter in my employ was 
going into one of the shafts to bring out a specimen, and 
although a Srahman was going on without fear, when 
a Moslem guide called out. Pull oflf your shoes, ^ill you 
profane the abode of the Gods ? The shafts are seldom 
above 0 feet deep, but some require a latter (ladder) of 
10 or 12 feet, but are not above 2 or 3 feet in diameter. 
The galleries are so narrow that much of the mica, 
which would be in large masses, is broken in, forcing 
it out with crows. The lead being easily procured the 
mine should be regularly sunk from the surface and 
the vein laid entirely bare, so that the pieces of mica 
might be taken out entire. All the workmen fled on 
our approach, although they reside the whole year on 
the spot. 1 understand that one of them takes the 
mine for a certain sum annually, works at it with the 
assistance of his companions as he pleases, and sells tlie 
mica to merchants. The quantity hiken must be pretty 
considerable. 

The rock in the channel of the Belem at the foot 
of the hill is a granitel consisting of a little white 
quartz and much black shining matter, in some places 
perhaps hornblende as it is light, ^ and in others 
probably micaceous iron ore as it is very heavy,* and 
some detached stones which I saw seemed to have lost 
almost all the quartz and to have become an iron ore,’ 
but I saw no rock of this kind. The granitel in some 
places is a solid rock, in others it is granular owing 
to decay. It approaches very near to the mine, but I 
saw it nowhere adjacent, and seems to form the 
basis of the hill while quartz the matrix of the mica 
occupies the higher portions. Many masses of the 
quartz, how'ever, and some of them containing mica 
arc intermixed with those of the granitel, but probably 
they have fallen from the top. There is nowever 
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adjacent to tlic mine in some places as well as 
lower down intermixed Avith tlio gi’anitel, rocks of 
granite in a kind of intermediate state between the 
quartz containing mica and the granitel, for it is fine- 
grained and consists chiefly of white quartz intermixed 
with grains of the mica and black shining matter.^ 
The rock of quartz commonly adjacent to the vein 
of mica consists xisually of white masses, about the 
size of a filbert, conglutinated and partly glassy and 
diaphanous, partly white and opaque and more or less 
intersected in various directions by plates of mica. On 
breaking one piece which was almost uniformly wliite 
and opaque, 1 thought 1 could trace the transition 
from quartz to mica.* Tlie surface of tlie fracture Avas 
smooth and glassy like a plate of mica, and for a little 
A\ay in tlierc was somewhat of a foliated structure. 
More or less of this foliated structure may in general be 
observed. The mica of Dori)ayi, although AA'hcu 

split thin it is perfectly pellucid, in thick masses has 
alAvays someviiiat of a brownish® cast. Owing to the 
absence of the miners I could procure no large mass, but 
am told that such are to be had, altlioiigh most of the 
pieces free from rents are very small. 

Having examined the mine I returned to Eajauli. 
XJp the same valley Avatered by the Belem are three other 
mines of mica, named Hurhi, Beluya 

and Sophi, all within a cose of each other and 

about three coses from Horpayi ; but the road is so 
difBcult that I could not haA’e visited them without 
walking the whole Avay. I have since learned that there 
is another vein named Durkora, but the Avhole 

were carefully concealed and it was by mere chance that 
I found them, by means of a trader who has been 
threatened for showing them. It was then pretended 
that they were all in Ghatra, but this I found is false. 
They all belong to Buniar Singh. 
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The channel of the Belem in some places is quite 
dry, in others contains small stagnant pools, ana in 
others a little clear stream. This is owing to various 
springs, which run a little way and are then absorbed 
by the sand. 

In the evening I went about 3^ miles north-west 
to Amaiya' to see an old fort said to have been built by 
a Maga llaja, but on coming to the place the people 
assured me that it had been the residence of a liunjit 
Bai, zemindar of Jorra, who was a Bajput chief des- 
troyed by Kamgar Khan or his ancestors. There re- 
mains a long quadrangular space elevated by means 
of broken bricks, which is said to have been a fort, but 
it rather has been a castle perhaps 100 yards long by 
60 wide, and netir it have been several smaller edifices 
of brick all nearly levelled with the ground, so that 
the place may be of great antiquity. There is no bill 
near Amaiya as Mr. Bennell lays down; 

17//* December . — I went among the hills to visit 
other mines of mica or Abarak. My route lay along the 
Dunarjun which I crossed eight times. Having crossed 
it twice about 1 J miles north* from B.ajauli, I came to a 
small peak of large-grained granite west from my route 
with another beyond it in that direction. The river 
hero, and where I crossed it next about half a mile 
beyond the little hills, is not quite dry and may be 100 
yards wide. Where I crossed it next, half a mile 
farther, it contains a fine little clear stream . which con- 
tinues all the way up. A rock of large-grained granite 
here in the channel. A quarter of a mile farther up 
1 crossed it again between the north ends of the great 
hills, and found a rock decaying into vertical masses 
running east and west, a fine-graiued aggregate.* This 
I learned is a continuation of the rock on Hurbasa, as 1 
sent there and procured specimens of the entire rock, fine- 
grained red felspar, white quartz and black mica.* 
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This is therefore probably the rock of the north end 
of Singra,* to which the mass in the river stretched. 
Another specimen from Xhirbasa contained most quartz, 
a little red felspar, and little or no mica, forming a 
granitel. 

Having proceeded rather loss than four miles south 
from Hajauli and crossed the river seven times, I 
had passed the hill towards the cast called Durbasarikh. 
I then tm’ned east and crossed a low ridge, round which 
the river takes a sweep to the south, l)eyond this ridge 
I crossed it again for the last time and proceeded east 
along its left Imnk to Dubaur,* a village of Bhunghiyas 
belonging to Brijomohuu Saha, a Gliatvval. I here 
crossed two small torrents coming from the south, 
through a long narrow valley belonging to this chief, 
and extending to Faugch Bahini * ghat, the boundary 
with Bamgar. This pass is situated between two hills 
named Brahma Devata and Qundc. This valley is 
bounded in the west by a continuation of Sringarikh, 
and on the east by a very extensive mass of low hills, 
which is separated from Durbasa Bikh by a narrow 
valley watered by the Dunarjun, which there however 
is called by various names, and after coming from the 
east through this valley for about four coses, turns 
south through the valley of Ihimchatch^ in Ghatra, 
bounded on the east by a great hill, Maramaku, and 
on the west by this cluster of Dubaur. 

This village of Hubaiir is about half a mile west 
from tho hill, and 1 proceeded up the valley between the 
hill ^d the Dunarjun about a mile, when I came to the 
first mine named Ohirkimdi, which is about south-south- 
west ^m the ^ highest peak of Durbasarikh called 
Anyari. Immediately adjoining to a fine rich level there 
rises a small, peak of i^e fiit quartz ' not above 40 
feet perpendicular, and joining to the southern hills by 
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a short ridge. On the summit of this is found thb mica 
w ithout any gangue except the quartz, nor has this 
intermixed with it any portions of mica. The vein runs 
north and south and lias been wrouglit entirely by 
shaft, but lias it is said been given up for two years, 
although I sec appearances to indicate that it has been 
WTOught very recently, although to a very small extent;. 
From this quarry I w'cnt to another mine named Bandur 
Chuya, about one mile south-south-east from the former, 
w'ith a considerable ascent the wdiole way among the 
little hills, on the summit of one of the most considerable 
among which it is situated. All the rock as I 
aiscended, until near the summit, was exceedingly 
rotten but is a schistose mica intermixed how'cver with 
red grains, perhaps garnets h The specimens are the 
most entire that could be procured. Tow'ai’ds the 
summit the hill becomes quartz, in some places pure 
white, in others glassy, sometimes w'ithout the 
least intermixture of mica, in otlicrs containing small 
plates of it. The gangue in some places is the pure 
quartz, in others beautiful, a white resplendent matter 
like felspar such as yesterday I took for quartz passing 
to mica ; and sometimes both this spar and glassy 
quartz are intermixed. * In some parts the gangue 
ms, intermixed wdth it, portions of mica, in others it is 
quite free. The mica itself is disposed in tables of 
various sizes, heaped together without order, as will 
appear from a specimen of small pieces taken from 
a mass that rises above the surface. ^ Deep in the 
veins, w^hcre the tables are large, they are heaped 
together in the same disorder and exactly resemble 
what I ^w' yesterday. This mine is w’rought chiefly by 
trenches running north and south and now m some 
places 20 feet deep, but this seems merely to liave been 
owing to the vein having been originally; superflchfl, 
and to have been followed just where pieces could 
be most easily had. No pains have been taken to 
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rcmovo ruhliish, so tliat the worknien descend into the 
^rencli by ladders made of single bamboos, the branches 
serving as steps, or by still worse contrivances. The 
whole fled on onr approach, nor could I procure one 
fine piece as the tables are miserably broken in taking 
out by the workmen. 

The only village I saw was tbjit of DulKiur, 
’’nhabited by Bungiyjis who shunned me. It is a 
poor j)lace. The valh^y in whicli it stands is not very 
extensive, but were it all cultivated might produtse 
a considerable revenue and Avoiild be exceedingly 
beautiful. The huts in' proportion to the abundance 
of materials seem more and more wretched. I^rom 
Jiajauli to the hills might become a very valuable 
possession, as abundance of water from the hills might 
be secured in reservoirs. What I liavo called Rajauli is 
properly Salabatgunj,’ on the side of the river opposite 
to Rajauli an insignificant place, so that Salabatgunj is 
usually cfilled by the name Rajauli as being a new 
place in its vicinity. It is a tolerable villagi!, with a 
good many petty traders and shops (and] besides the 
Fakir’s residence has a Sangot of the followers of 
Nanak, a large neat-looking place with a tiled roof. 

19M December . — I went about eight miles, called 
three coses, to Akliarpur.* I first crossed the Dunarjun 
at Rajauli, and proceeded mostly through stunted Avoods 
about three miles to Bahadurpur,® where there is a ruin 
consisting of a small mud fort that has surrounded some 
buildings of bricks. The waUs of two of them are still in 
part standing, and they seem to have been small dwelling 
houses. Akbarpur is a village occupying the left bank 
t>f the Kuri for about half a mile. The streets are 
narroAV, but some of the houses are pretty large and 
a feAV are tiled. It contains many traders and shops. 
The channel of the Kuri is small but' contains a fiup 
limpid stream. 
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Idlh December. — A Trader of Akbarpur who has 
lon^ dealt with the hill people in Ijamboos, mica, etc., 
and with whom 1 met at Belem, having there offered 
to show me the place where the people of Behar procure 
rock crystal (ii'hatik), at a village named Buduya, ^ 
I went to see the mine, with which he said he was 
perfectly acquainted, and in the evening he had shown 
me two small hills about fiA’’e or six miles from Akbarpur 
as the place On arriving at a small hill about four 
miles east from Akljarpur I ascended it to have a view' 
of the country and to see a Dorgah, and was highly 
delighted w'ith the view', the valley being rich and the 
hills and w'oods highly i)icturesque. The Bqrgah is 
nothing. The hills consist of schistose mica, white quartz 
and silver mica, running south-west and north-east 
with an inclination to north-west. On desiring the 
trader to conduct me to the two little hills close by, I 
was a good deal surprised when he told me that there w as 
no crystal [and] that the place he meant was about tw'O 
coses farther east on a little hill that could not be seen 
from Akbarpur. I accordingly proceeded in that direction . 
A little less than three miles from the Dorgah I came to a 
number of fine little streams, branches from a fine spring 
named Kokolot,’ which are distributed through the fields 
and lost. Here I met a Tikayet, owmer of the neighbour- 
hood, a good-looking young man. He ran after my pal- 
anquin all the way 1 w'ent on his estate, and no persua- 
sion would induce him to go home. On coming to his 
boundary 1 met his neighbour, the Thakur of Patra,* who 
acted in the same manner. On coming to his village, 
about a mile beyond the Kokolot, the trader halted and 
declared that he knew no farther, and had purchased the 
crystal there. Some of the Thakur’s people said’the placc^ 
was eight coses, others two coses dist^t. On threatening 
the tr^er for having given me so much useless trouble 
and expense, he agreed writh those who said that the place ; 
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was two coses distant, and undertook to show it. On our 
way we were still followed by the Thakur, and having 
advanced through woods for about 1:^ miles we came to 
a small clear stream called the Dighar, which [hc]‘ assorted 
was his boundary with Salguma® of Ramgar, which I be- 
lieve is not true. W e then went rather more than two 
miles through a thick wood to the foot of Mahabhar hill, 
where a fine clear stream, the Mangura, comes from it 
through a narrow ravine. This rivulet is the finest torrent 
that I have seen in these parts, containing more water and 
that clearer than any yet observed. On its east side, just 
clear of the hills, I was shown some bare stiff soil on the 
surface of which were lying small bits of quartz, some of 
them pellucid and glassy, and some crystallized, and 
among them some opaque pebbles somewhat like those 
found in the Bajmahal hills.® The people endeavoured 
to persuade me that this is the only place from whence 
the workmen of Bihar are supplied, but this being absurd 
the trader confessed that he had been terrified by the 
threats of the owners and traders. He then said that the 
quarry was two coses farther, but sometimes alleged that 
it was on the south and sometimes on the north of 
Mahabar ; so that it appeared evident to me that he would 
not show me the place, and I sent people to search the 
hills which he had first pointed out. 

The rock in the channel of the Mungara, just within 
the hills, is decaying in vertical layers running east and 
west of an aggregate of quartz, red, white and glassy, 
and consisting of fine grains with somewhat of a schistose 
structure.* l^e fragmenfjs that have rolled from the 
summit are similar in their materials, but the grains are 
larger and their structure solid.* 

Having returned to Akbarpur by the same way I went 
to Nawadeh.* About miles north from Akbarpur . 
1 caine to the east end of a low narrow ridge of fat 
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qnartz, consisting of large grains aggregated and mixed 
with black dots.* This ridge is called the hill of Serpur.® 
On the opposite side of the Khuri I had on my right a 
long ridge called Kulana® and south from its west end a 
rocky heap called Dhakni.'* From this hill to the Knri 
opposite to Nawadeh is about 3^ miles. By the way I 
passed fin old mud fort now ruinous,® which belonged to 
Kamdar Khan. Near it a small neat mosque. By the 
way also, under a tree at a village named Karha,® I saw 
some broken images. One is that of a Buddh in the 
usual posture, which has heen new-named and is 
worshipped by the vicinity. Such I am told are very 
common all through the division, and the images are 
supposed to have l»eon brought from Rajagrihi. For 
above a mile, by the side of a canal for watering the 
district, was a narrow space on which soda effloresces, 
and it is the most extensive of any that f have yet seen. 
It is carefully scraj)ed, so soon as it effloresces, by those 
who make glass and by the washermen. 

The people that I sent to look for the crystal on the 
two hills near Buduya, although they had seen that the 
zemindar would not show the place, immediately on my 
leaving them applied to these very men, who took them 
about two coses farther among the hills, from whence 
they brought some small fragments such as I had seen. 

A man whom I sent to the hills on the right of my 
route gave mo the following account : — The smaller hill 
of Baicni towards the south-east consists of a schistose 
mica, of white mealy quartz in plates with silver mica 
intermixed.’ The larger hill towards the north-west 
consists of earth containing many masses from ^ two or 
three feet in diameter of very fine hornblende in mass 
with small crystallizations and very heavy.® The west 
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end of Kulna hill consists of fine-grained granular 
quartz or homstone, red towards the bottom of the 
hill/ and white towards the summit.* 

21«< December . — £ went about a mile and a half 
northerly to see Nukaur* tank and the Jain temple which 
it contains. The tank extends oast and west in its long- 
est direction, and is much choked with weeds, especially 
the Nelumbium. The temple occupies the centre, 
a small s((uare terrace, and is a neat but inconsider- 
able building covered with one dome. A road in very 
bad repair with a very rude bridge of brick lead into it. 
The temple is in very good repair, so that if built 100 
years ago as said, it must have been several times 
repaired. It contains two stones, much carved and 
perhaps old, as one is defaced. On the top of each are 
resemblances of the human feet surrounded by short 
inscriptions. There is not the smallest trace of any ruin 
in the vicinity of the tank to induce one to suppose that 
it had been formerly a place sacred to the worship of 
the Jain ; to which they were allowed to return when the 
Muhammadan conquerors looked on all Hindus with 
equal contempt and favour. Neither is there a single 
Jain near the place. Why it has therefore been selected 
I cannot say. Perhaps the tank is old, and the Jain 
knew from tiieir books that the stones, the old object of 
their worship, were contained in the island. Its vicinity 
is waste and covered with bushes. Nawadeh is a small 
market village, very poor. 

Deoember . — Although the Duroga pretended 
that a predecessor in office had actually measured the 
whole roads, in the district, I found that no two persons 
agreed concerning the distance of the places that were 
proposed for this day’s stage. Tetari* was fixed upon as an 
easy march of five coses, Wt it is somewhat more than 
15 miles. About H miles from Nawadeh I crossed'the 
Sakri * obliquely, ft is a sandy channel like the Pulgo, 
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about six or seven hundred yards wide. At this season 
its stream is very inconsiderable and is chiefly confined to 
small outs made to convey the water into the canals for 
irrigation, which arc numerous. About five miles farther 
on, I saw at Morera^ a considerable brick building, the 
residence of some Sannyasis, it is called a Math. Be- 
sides the brick building they possess several large ones 
of mud. Near this was gibbeted a murderer, whose 
body was little decayed although it had hung almost a 
month. The crows and vultures, for what reason I do 
not know, do not appear to have touched it. Titari 
is a small village on the bank of an old tank. 

2oth December . — I went eight miles to Pally.* 
About miles from Tetari I came to Rukaur,® where are 
the ruins of a mud fort on a very fine rising ground 
which commands a noble view. The fort has contained 
a large mud castle, and is said to have belonged to the 
Mayis. A])ont a quarter of a mile beyond it is a small heap 
of bricks nith two Lingas, and about half a mile farther, 
beyond a tank, is a more considerable heap of brick. 
The place has therefore been probably of some note 
among the Hindus before the Moslems came. About three 
miles beyond this, I came to a small dry torrent with 
woody banks. The villages contain many large mud 
houses, but are miserably huddled together, with such 
narrow streets that an elephant can only pass in some 
places, and that always with difficulty. The houses, 
however, as all between this and Gya, are surrounded 
by small gardens of Ricinus and Seem, and are not 
contiguous. 

2Qth Polly is a very sorry village, and 

seems to have decayed. I see no trace of the fort laid 
down by Major Rennell.* I went between ten and eleven 
miles, called four coses, by a most villainous and circuitous 
route to Islamnagar.* The only object of the guide 
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seemed to be to keep us at a distance from the villages. 
About 6^ miles from Polly, I crossed a small sandy 
torrent called the Lala, and a little beyond it a larger 
channel which is said originally to have been a canal 
from the torrent, but now it is much the larger. The 
villages as yesterday. The people very poor and dirty. 

Islamabad was the residence of Sundar Khan, the 
elder brother of Kamgar, who being a quiet man allowed 
his brother to manage as he pleased. He resided in a 
mud fort about 300 by 200 yards in extent, with a ditch 
and a wall strengthened with circular bastions. His 
house within, built oPbrick, has been pretty considerable, 
w'ith a zenana mahul surrounding a small square court 
in which there were baths like the plots of a garden for 
the use of his women. There are a good many Moslems 
about the town, which is a pretty large village. The 
fort had a small neat mosque in the gateway, and is 
finely situated on a rising ground which commands 
a very fine prospect. .* 

December . — I w'ent between seven and eight 
miles, called four coses, to Lechuyar.* For about one 
half of the way the soil was poor, and appeared in 
several places to contain soda. In one place about 
a quarter of a mile from Islamnagar I saw the saline 
effervescence, and I observed that the people had 
scraped it off and thrown it together in a shallow pit 
with water, so as to allow a, crust to form on the surface. 
At a large village beyond this, a Mohammedan landlord 
has a neat small thatched bungalow in a large flower 
garden, but this is far from neat and has no walks 
through it. Between three and four miles from Islam- 
nti^ is a large village with two or three tolerable huts, 
oalled Mirzagunj.’ Lechuyar U such another place on 
the west side of a small tonent named Kawarmata,’ 
,whioh has a sandy channel and contains a small stream. 
The people not so dirty nor the huts quite so bad as 
near we nills of Nawadeh. 
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People that I sent to various hills between 
Nawadch and this, gave me the following stones : — 

Dihiwa, tlie western extremity of Sujtir, consists of 
quartz. The top is composed of fine white grains with 
black dots and some mica in crevices.^ In the middle 
of the hill the rock is an imperfect glassy quartz with 
some reddish matter intermixed.® At the bottom of 
the hill the c]uartz is more perfectly glassy.® At 
Hurkarghat in the middle of the same ridge isagranitel 
of hornblende and white quartz.^ The small hill 
SumlKi, north from Hurkarghat, consists of a schistose 
mica,® and all the small hills in front of that great 
ridge are vastly more rugged than the great ridge itself. 
The next of these small hills, Bonsaha, consists of a 
rude jasper, reddish and white. Some portions covered 
on the surface with some imperfect crystallizations 
of white quartz. ® 

Lechuyar is a pretty considerable village, with an 
old ruinous house and mud tort which belonged to the 
Gidhaur family, the original proprietors of Bishazari. 
The principal residence of the family would seem to 
have been at Sekundera^ in sight of Lechuyar towards 
the east, where there is a brick fort still in repair and 
occupied by the agent of the Moslem who holds 
Bishazari in Altumga. The Gidhaur family still receive 
the commission of ten per cent, on the revenue, which 
was all that the zemindars in the Mogol Government 
could claim, as on the Moslem obtaining this Ferganah 
as Altumga he took possession even of the family 
residence. 

2Sth December . — I w'ent to Sejorighat^, betw'eentw'elve 
and thirteen miles by an exceeding bad road or path. 
About a mile from Lechuyar there is much soda in the 
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soil. Indeed it seems to continue from that village about 
miles in a northerly direction, but about a mile from 
the town I saw more than anyw'’here else, and some of 
it was collecting. I reorossedthe river at Lech uyar, and 
met with no other channel until I came to Sejorighat, 
where there is a small channel with pools of dirty 
stagnant water. The villages generally occupy fine 
eminences and look tolerably ^i^ell at a distance, Imt are 
miserable enough on approach, being mise7’al)ly dirty 
willi very narrow’ lanes. Some chief tenant or petty 
zemindar lias how'cver in general a kind of small mud 
cjistle, which produces a good effect. 

Decemher . — I wont betw’ een nine and ten miles 
to Sheikhpura.’ For about a quarter of a mile I continued 
along the l>ank of the channel, W’hich is called Dundu.* 
I then went rather more than a mile to a village named 
Kewwa,® where there is an old mud fort said to have 
b(ien built by the Rajewars. From thence, rather more 
than two miles, I came to a narrow' channel in clay 
containing a good deal of stagnant water and called 
Korhari.* About half a mile farther I had three small 
hills on my left, in one bearing, about south-w’est. The 
one nearest me, Ohakonggra,® consists of rude jasper® 
disposed in white and red blotches. About two miles 
f^her on, crossed a narrow clay channel containing a 
little w'ater. About two miles farther on I came to the 
Sheikhpura hills which, like the others, look smooth at 
a distance and contain no trees, but on a near approach 
they seem to consist mostly of rock without the least 
appearance of stratification, but cut into cuboidal masses 
by fissures vertical and horizontal. The stone is a 
quartzose approaching to rude jasper or to silicious 
homstone,' in most places stained reddish or intermixed 
with black matter somewhat of the appearance of 
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Amiantus, but in many white and often aggr^ated of 
various grains, mealy and fat. I passed through an 
opening immediately west from the town. The two hills 
almost unite at the north end of the pass and leave an 
exceeding bad passage. The pass is not quite half a 
mile in width. I then turned west for more than half 
a mile, and halted cast from the tomi situated at the 
west end of the largest hill in the range, which is a mere 
rook of quart/i rising into many tops with very little 
soil, but not near so rugged as granitic peaks. Tlie 
northern face of these hills is much liarer than the 
southern. 

Persons whom I sent to the small hills east from 
Lechuyar brought me the following specimens : — Tek 
at the bottom consists of a strange kind of glassy and 
browmish quartz. At the top it contains tw'O kinds of 
irregular small-grained granite, one white with dark 
greenish spots,^ the other browmish.® These are probably 
the rocks of which the hill consists. The quartz is 
probably sporadic. In the adjacent hummock called 
Nabinagar, the granite or rather gneiss has a very 
anomalous appearance.® On the hill of Satsunda, west 
from Tek, arc two granites, one grey tolerably perfect,* 
the other yellowish.® On Majuya, between Tek and 
Satsundh, is a kind of blotched anomalous granite of 
a very strange appearance.® On Donayi, south from 
Satsunda and Tek the rock is a silicious horiistone, 
whitish, livid or red.®^^ In many places, especially where 
red, it seems to mo to be a slag. 


^Ist December . — I went to Jainagar to examine 
some remains attributed to Indrayavan Bajah. I 
proceeded, first, east along the ridge of hills to its end, 
which is about four miles road distance from my tents, 
or 4^ from the Thanah. The first hill of the 4^ may 
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occupy li miles, the second iis much. I did not 
perceive the opening between the third and i'ourth which 
1 suspect join by a low and stony ridge, and tiie second 
and first do [so]. The whole is evidently one rock, with 
fissures dipping from the north to the south at perhaps 
26® from 'the horizontal, and with otliers vertical. East 
and west and north and south, although all evidently was 
originally one, iiow split by the action of decay, its various 
parts assume exceeding different ajipearances. The 
greater part is an imperfect quartz or silicious horn- 
stone,^ in some parts white, in others r(?d, in others 
blackish, with all manner of intermediate sliadcs, 
sometimes the colours of pretty (jonsiderablc niiisses are 
uniform, at others they arc intermixed in veins-, dots, 
and blotches. The red I presume is from iron. The 
black seems to be owing to an intermixture of 
amianthus. In one specimen the silky fibres arc very 
discernible. In some specimens the grain is very 
fine and uniform. In others again, the stone is evidently 
an aggregate, composed of glassy particles intermixed 
with others that are powdery. If it is necessary to 
suppose that this rock has ever existed under a different 
form from [that] which it now has, for which however 
at present I see no strong evidence, I w'ould certainly 
suppose it has been in fusion and slight agitation, and 
that different parts assumed different appearances from 
circumstances attending their cooling. The distinctly 
granular parts seem to me very strongly to resemble 
rocks which I insider as granite having undergone 
a partial fusion! 

About four miles farther on, I came to the part of . 
the country which is liable to inundation from the 
lower part of the Fulgo river, and reached this about 
two mues farther on. It was here called Hurwar,’’ and is 
a de^ dirty stagnant wateifcourse, but not near so wide 
as at Gya. The water although deep seems to stagnate 
entirely back from the Ghmges. The banks at present 
are about 14 feet high, very little commerce seems to 
be carried on by this channel. 1 saw only five or six 
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boats, and these were not employed. I proceeded along its 
uank for rather loss than two miles, M heii after passing a 
dry channel T came to the Sumar,’ here a wide channel 
containing stagnant water from tlie Hurwar. I then 
proceeded east along the Hurwar to Balguzar, rather 
more than six miles. 


From Balgussar, wliich I had already seen, I M’’ont 
southerly for about two miles to a wretched Invalid 
Tlianah, near which there is a small dorga of brick in 
which some ornaineuted stones taken from ruins Inive 
been built. About two miles farther I lialted near the 
hills of Joynagar,® in the lands of a village wliosc 
owner, a zemindar Brahman, very civilly undertook 
to be ^ my guide after several rustics had given me 
a denial. For the last mile, the ground contains many 
scattered liCtips of bricks, but none larger than whfit 
may be supposed to hav'c arisen from the ruin J of ] 
a small temple, or of a dwcdling house of very ordinary 
dimensions, ^these heaps are intermixed with many 
small tanks, which extend all round the hill to al)Out a 
mile’s distance, except where the Keyol river diminished 
the space. If the town extend(id whtlrevor these tanks 
do, it has been very large, with a diameter of perhaps 
three miles, but the hills of course occupy some of 
the space. I am told that there are no heaps of bricks 
in any quarter but that by which I came, but this may 
have been the fashionable part of the city and the 
remainder may have been huts ; the numerous small 
tanks being a strong presiimption that the city occupied 
nearly the ground which I mention. 

There are two hills, one about a mile long and 400 
yards wide, another, much smaller, towards the north, 
and consisting almost entirely of a rugged broken rock. 
The larger is also rocky, but^mits of trees, and has an 
ascent of tolerably easy access. I went to this in order 
to see ^^ja Indmyavan’s house, as it is eall^, which 
oefchpies thesumhiit of the hill and insists of ’two parts 
cir courts. The ohd ’whibh oecupies the ve'i^ suinihit of 
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the hill has been a small court, pcrlmps J 6 yarns square 
on the inside, and has been surrounded on all sides by a 
very thick ranipartof brick, or perhaps rather by narrow 
rows of btiilding, the ruins of which have left the apjicar- 
anee of a rampart. At tlie north-east angle of this 
square, and projecting beyond it, has been a small cham- 
ber of largo squared stones. The chamber within may 
be ten feet stjuare, and the walls eight feet thick. The 
stones very large. This is called the Bajah’s cliamber. 
The outer court, which is lower down the hill towards 
the east, is nearly of the same size with the inner, 
but seems to have been merely a terrace Avith a 
small building in its middle. The small cliamber 
has evidently been made of great strength as a place of 
security, but it is too confined for the den of any Baja, 
in wliatcver terror he may have lived. Nor can it be 
supposed that Indrayavan, w'ho possesst^d such a large 
abode near Gidhaur, could liavc breathed in such ti place. 
As it contains no water, it could not be intended as a 
stronghold against an enemy, and the use of the building 
was probably to secure the revenue cXgainst thieves, aa'Iio 
in India surpass far in dexterity those of all other 
countries. The town was proliably the residence of the 
officer who managed the revenue of a large district on 
the banks of the Ganges, for which it is well situated, 
being on the boundary of the inundated tract but 
haAung at all seasons a communication Arith the capital 
near Gidhaur. 

The building on the other hill I saw was still 
more trifling, and the difficulty of ascent and distance 
1 hafl had to return at night induced me to decline 
yisiting it. At th^ east end of the hill has been a 
small temple, which the people say contained a Linga. 
They complain that Mr. Cleveland took it away to 
Bhagalpur.* If this be true it was a most Avanton 

The following notes have been made in pencil on the B. A. 8. copy of the 
Report, oh th^s ei^^ject (page 330), a portion of the Report whidi has been 
omitted by Mai^h 

(1) Mr. Davis carried away from this place the Image of 
Sureya (Soorooge) at pr^sent the Mnsenm of the India House. This 
is probably the transaction alluded to. The most remarkable things 
here are the fine tanks whidi Dr. B. has not noticed/* 
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outrage, and liis couciliatory measures to th6 iiatives 
must have consisted in lavishing on the hill tribes and 
zemindars the public money and resources.’ On the 
opposite bank of the Kiyol, in Bliagalpur but probably 
itt^hed to Joynagar, I could see a lofty narrow 
building raising its broken summit above the highest 
trees. It has probably been a temple, but the people 
with me could give me no account of its date or use. 

The rock * on the hill, where entire and undewiyed, 
resembles entirely the hard stone from the millstone 
quarry at Loheta,* consisting of small masses of 
fat qmirtz united by a greyish j)Owdery substtmee, in 
some places tinged red. Various detached masses* 
lying scattered on the surfa(5e, more or less tinged 
red, and some of them slaggy while others retain 
portions of the felspar entire, induce me to think that 
the wdiole has been a granite in an imperfect state of 
fusion, so that the quartz remained entire while the other 
ingredients were changed. This opinion is confirmed by 
the red slag found south from Jainagar at no very great 
distance, at Donayi mentioned [on the] 29th inst., and 
near Mallipur * mentioned in my account of Bhagalpur. 
Donayi is about eight miles south from Jainagar, and 
Mallipur may be ten miles south-easterly from thence. 
The anomalous appearance of the granites near Donayi 
seems to show that they have undergone great changes. 
Among the detached fragments on Jaynagar are many of 
whitish silicious hornstone, and the rock is intersected 
by narrow veins of qxiartz running: in various directions 

(1) ** Mr. Davis did not consider that he carried the images away 
from the VillageTBi but from a bear that bad made the ruined temple 
which contained it his den. The place was buried in unfr^uented 
woods, and no villages within the distance of several miles. He 
purchased the consent for what he did of a bramin who was the 
only person claiming anything to do with the image.** 

(2) Appendix, No. B5. 

(s) Laheta, five miles north-west of Mafra Hill, Mongliyr. See East 
India, VoL U, page 180. 

(♦) Appendix, No. 48. ^ ' 

(6) At Kateuna Hill. Bee East India, Vol. 11, page IBS. 
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to Aj^^derable distance. Can it be that all rocks of 
quanl^^drnstone, jasper, potstone, trap, etc., are granite 
that::b^ undergone various degree of fusion, and has 
been cdolod-in different manners ? 

SrH Jdt^uary . — Shoikpura is a very large village or 
smaUi towri, 'idoscly built and extending nior(‘ than a mile 
fronfreast to h'est. It is however very narrow, eimsis- 
ting of one A'ery inirrow' street with many short lanes on 
each side. Itw'as with great ditlieulty that I could 
sqi^e^zc an elephiint thrfhigh th(‘ street, and at the west 
end' is a place between tAvo houses not aljove three feet 
wide, Avhere of course I Avas stopt and with great difficulty 
scrambled OA cr a mud wall. The Daroga had informed 
mo that the road to Behar aaus very good. This sample 
under his nose Avas a proof of Avhat his ideas of roads 
Averc, and Jiceordingly I found no road except a foot- 
path and that not much frequented, althougli it is the 
line of communication between two of the chief toAAms 
of the district, ^heikpura contains some tolerable houses 
of brick cemented Avith mud. One eivthely of mud, 
belonging to a Bengalese merchant, is a A'ery comfortable 
place, being kept smooth and clean anti in some places 
painted, three pointl^ very generally neglected, h’rom 
the west end of the toAvn to a small round hill is about 
three-quarters of a mile, and about the same distance 
■farther, leaAung two other small hills to the left, I came 
to tlic north end of the southern of the two chief hills of 
a small range lying west from Sheikjiiu'a. This liill 
consist!^ i^f a rude jasper^ blo^hed red and Avhiic’, exactly 
resembling that of tfjj^k^ngga. 1 passed betu'cen these 
tw’o chief hills, aillWncn had tvA'o detached rocks on my 
right and one on my loft, as in the plan. A very little 
beyond this hill the country becomes liable to inunda- 
tion from the Tati,* a small channel in a deep clay soil. 
At present it is stagnant, and is about § of a mile 
from the hills. The country liable to inundation extends 
almost tAVO miles Avest from the Tnti and is very dismal, 
being much neglected. 
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Beyond that is’ a finely wooded country "all tlA way 
<0 Sawos/ where I lialted. The niango plantatioi]® are 
quite ov'erdone. SaAVOs is about ten miles from 
Sheikpnra, about three miles before I reached it I came 
to Maldeh*, — which notwithstanding its name (the abode 
of wealtb) is a miserable village, situated on the ruins of 
a mud fort Avliich has contained some brick buildings, 
jiart of their walls is standing. The people said that 
they had belonged to an old zemindar, which seems very 
probable, lie liad jffobably been destroyed by Kamgar 
Kban. SaAVUs belongs to a PoAA’ar Ihijput, Avho s*ays that 
his ancestors liaA'e ha<l the zemindary for many ages. 
During the rule of the Mahi they AA'ere deprh’ed of the 
management, but Avere alloAA'ed the usual commission, a 
faA’our that Avas shoAvn to A'ery few. The village stands 
on the north side of a large heap, evidently containing 
many bricks and said to consist almost entirely of that 
material. It extends east and AA'cst about 60 yards, 
and half as much from north to south. It cjontains no 
caAnty on the summit, nor are there any trac(.*s of a dit ch, 
so that it has been rather a house or castle than a fort, 
but is called BauAvatgori or the fort of the BaiiAA'ats, avIio 
are said to haA'e been Goyalas AA'ho A^ery long ago possess- 
ed the country. At its east end there is a large pro- 
jection toAvards the north. At its Avest end is a conical 
heap of bricks with some stones on tbe summit. This is 
said to have been the jdace AA'here the liajah sat to enjoy 
the cool of tbe evening. It seems to me more like the 
ruin of a solid temple of the Buddhists. This is con- 
firmed by a number of broken images placed under 
a tree on the great heap, several of%hich are those of 
Munis, while the others are exactly such as are usual 
about Gya and KevA'a Dol, esiJecially the female and 
buffalo. These are said to have been taken from a small 
temj)le some AA’^ay east, beyond the ruin of a square 
building. The temple AA'as of brick supported by stone 
pillars, some of which have been dug out to build into 
a AA'all. South from the great heap is a tank choked 

(1) SUIWU. 

(2) Maldah. 



M'itli M’eeds hucI earfcli, aihoiig which arc stamling two 
large images whiidi have i)robal)ly heiai tlirowu in • by 
those who destroyed the place. I'lio others were lately 
dug out from the ruins of the temple and have again 
become objects of w orship ; the ^)eople, not knoAving what 
they represent, have given new names. They are all 
broken, dlie two in the tank represent unis, but are 
called Bairab and Lakslimi Narayon, although there is 
only a. male represented. The one called Jihairab has 
round his head the images of several Biiddhs. 

■Uh. January . — I wont about thirteen miles lo the fort 
of Behar.* ^kbout four miles from Sawos I came to the 
Sakri, Avhich is here a small channel about 100 yards 
wide. It contains some shignant pools of water. Tliere 
is a small branch of it between Sawos and the main 
channel, but so inconsiderable that it escaped my notice, 
although it properly is called the Siikri, and the main 
channel is ca.lled the Kuniuriya.* About a mile and 
a half west from the Sakri 1 came to a large tank or 
reservoir, about 100 yards by COO.® It has been made 
I»artly by digging and pai’tly by a bank to confine the 
water of a canal from the Sakri, and is a very pretty 
piece of Avater, being quite free of AA'eeds and coA^ered 
with* teal. About 4^- miles farther on, I came to a small 
nallah containing a little water, the name of AA'hich I 
cotild not learn.'* About miles from the fort of Behar 
I crossed the Adya, a sandy channel 400 yards wide. 
It has no water on the surface, but supplies many AA ells 
for irrigation. The rpad all the AAay AAas a path. In 
some places very bad. There w^erc many large villages. 
The houses so huddled together tliat no passage is left 
for a carriage of any kind, or even for an elephant. 

Qth January . — Two Moslems of rank in the place, 
Meer Nasser All and Muiovi Mahummud Bassaw'an, 
decent men, know' nothing of the history of the Maga 

(0 Babur, B. and B.A. ; Bihar. 
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ilajahs, except that they were sovereigns of a considerable 
country and resided here. The name Behar they say is 
Hindi, and therefore must be AHhar, meaning pleasant. 
They say that the Rajah on Iniilding the fort found 
that it was commanded by the liill, guns placed on Avliich 
coxild lodge a ball iu any part of it. He therefore 2 )ulled 
it down, but guns probably Avere little used Avhen the 
fort Avas built, and if they had AA'e cannot conceive any 
Bajah so stupid as not to haAe taken the hill into consi- 
deration before he began so great ii AAork, loi- the 
ramparts have been very strong and built of vejy large 
rough stones. It is very iri-egular, Avith all the angles 
strengthened by large round bastions. It is jaolwble 
that the Moslems, when they found it no longer tenable 
against guns, neglected the Avork : but for some time 
at least they must have continued it as a i)lace of 
strength, as one of the gates is built of ruins taken fi‘(»m 
a Hindu Avork, as a stone built into it contains a Buddh 
and Ganesa. The original gate prol)ably contained too 
many emblems of idolatry and aaus destroyed by the 
saint Avho took the idace. 

These gentlemen Avhom I consulted denied that the 
toAvn AA-as destroyed or deserted. An Amil aiAA'ays 
resided at the place, but it AA as never the station of a 
Subah or person of very high rank. Patna had alAA'ays 
this preference. The Amils Avithin the old fort had 
fortified their Kacheri, and this Avas pretty entire 
Avithin the memory of some of the gentlemen, 
but it has gone to ruin The Avork Avas small, intended 
merely to resist sudden outrages from the zemindars. 
It AA'ould appear (for there are few twiees of it remain- 
ing) to have been a square mud fort, perhaps 150 
yards ejich side Avith a small l>astion at each corner. 
The buildings AA'ere 2 >rol)ably huts, as the office of the 
Amil, the Avails of Avhicli are standing, has been built of 
mud Avith a few bricks intermixed, but has been neatly 
ornamented and plastered Avith lime. These officers 
held their ap])ointments by too jnecarious a tenure 
to think of ixiying out money on buildings. 
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I visited sevei’al places in the vicinity. T first 
Tveiit north a little way to Mosatpur* to look after the • 
ilajah’s house, hut iny guide did not know it. This 
part of the town is tlie nesxtcst that I have seen. The 
lionses though small ai’e built of brick or of mud 
plastered, and are covei’ed with sheets of pjiper stuck on 
to dry. This gives tliem a clean look. This part of 
the town is inhabited by paper-makers. Between it 
and the fort is a pretty largo mosque, (piite ruinous. 

From thence I went to see a house that had been 
built l>y a rich individual, not an officer of government, 
and it has been very considerable, but the family has 
subdivided into many branches so that, though they 
still octsupy the dwelling houses, these are very ruin- 
ous, the places of worship have been allowed to fall, and 
the places intended for pleasure and ornament are lying 
waste. There is a semi-subterranean building called 
a Bauli, which was intended as a retreat during the 
hot winds. An octsigon space wasdugdomi until water 
was found. This was lined with brick and a building 
erected all round. This was square on the outside, 
without any windows, but within formed an octagon 
court adjacent to the pond. A suite of rooms opened 
into this court by eight doors, and without them were 
various galleries, stairs, closets, and hye corners. The 
floor was sM ik so low that in the rainy season there is no 
mjccss, and even now there is a foot of water on the floor, 
but in the heats of spring they become dry and the • 
water is confined to the octagon court. The hot winds 
are then entirely excluded, and it is said that the 
chambers are then very cool and pleasant during the 
day. Buildings on somewhat of a similar plan, with a 
supply of water brought in pipes so as not to affect the 
floors, would probably be a great luxury. Adjoining 
to this building has been a garden, with many small 
canals and reservoirs built of brick and covered with 
plaster, in which there were jet^eam. Beyond this 
was a solid square building of one storey, called 

^ (1) momashc. 
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Novoroton from its containing nine rooms, one in the 
ccMitro, one at eacli comer, and one at each side. Tliey 
are arclied witli brick, andliad the roofs Imjcii high and 
the doors sufficiently large the building might have 
liad a good effect and been very cool. Tlie execution is 
e .vceedingly cl uinsy . 

From thence 1 went to the hilJ, which extends 
north and soutli witli a very abrupt face towards 
file west and a gentle slope towards the east, but is 
the lairest rock of such a shape that I have ever 
seen. It consists of granular quart/, or silicious horn- 
stone, in most places white or grey, but in others stained 
red. ‘ It is disposed in jiarallel layers rising from the 
east towards the west at an angle of about 26° from 
the horizon. The layers are from one-half to two 
feet thick, so that the rock might be tronsidered 
as composeil of horizontal strata. To me it appears 
that they are occasioned by mere fissures produced by 
cooling, desiccation or decay, I will not take uixin myself 
to say whic.h. The rock is also intersccled by vertical 
fissures, running east and west and north and south. 
The fissures running east and west have become very 
wide, often several feet, owing apiiarently to the action 
of the rain running down the declivdty of the hill, while 
those running north and south are more fissures. On 
the summit of the hill are several Dorgas of different 
saints with inscriptions in the J’ogara cliaracter. They 
are all ruinous except that of [ Aialik lbi*ahim llayu*] 
a very rude building, although the bricks have been 
smoothed with the chisel although noways ornamented. 
In this manner they are as smootli as the bricks used in 
England and make of course as neat a wall, so that the 
joinings do not admit of fig trees. 1'his wall, although not 
plastered and built without lime in the mortar, is perfectly 
fresh although said to be above 400 years old. It is a 
massy s<juare, the walls sloping considerably towards the 
top, which is covered with a very clumsy dome. The 

(1) Appendix, No. 42. 

^ (2) lioft blank in M.S. 
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door is the only aperture in the building. The otliers are 
much in tlie same style. One of them is said to 
contain part of the body of the saint of Pir Paingti, and 
the -keeper pretends that along with the saint is 
included a Siva linga. On the grave, indeed, is made 
a projection of plaster as if formed by the point of that 
emblem of the deity, Avhich has probably been done 
lately to extract money from the inddeLs. I do not 
suppose that 400 years ago any such idolatrous practice 
would have been tolerated. 

From tlie hill I .went towards the south part of 
the town, where T jKissed the largest mosque of the 
place, now quite ruinous and of no repute. It is 
covered by five domes in one row. Near it are some 
decent houses surrounded by high brick walls. 
Some way beyond there is a pretty large tank, and a 
heap of earth and bricks, called Pajaia, which has 
probably been a Hindu temple. Beyond this I went to 
the principal place of worship, the tomb of Ibrahim. 
The buildings are of no great size a7vd imcommonly 
rude, but although slovenly are in tolerable repair. 
From thence I returned through a very long narrow 
l)azar, the dirtiest and poorest I have ever seen. Near 
the Thanah within the fort is the monument of Kadir 
Kumbaz, a poor place but in tolerable repair. 

In none of these buildings are there many 
ornamented stones, nor are many such scattered about 
the place. A few rude pillars have been built into the 
different Muhammedan places of worship, and I have 
already mentioned those in the gate. There is therefore 
no evidence that this Hindu abode has been a place of 
much splendour. The fort must have been strong, as 
the stone rampart has been very n^sy, as it has many 
salient angles strengthened by round bastions, and as 
the ditch would appear to have been enormous. It is 
now entirely cultivated, and small canals wind through 
it, but where most entire, on the east face of the fort, it 
would seem .to have been about 600 feet wide. On the 
: eab aide wh^ narrowest it would seem to have been 
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about 400 feet. ' Tlie extent of the heaps of brick 
within the fort, shows that it has contained many larf»e 
buildinf^s of that material, Imt no traces of their particu- 
lar form remain. It is liowever prolwible that tliey all 
belonged to the palace of the Bajah, ^ while the toAvn 
surrounding the ditch on the outside was ox'en. It now 
indeed surrounds the old ditch, but in its i)rcsent state 
of decay has divided into separate villages ; before the 
famine, hou ever, and before it had been twice sacked by 
the Marattahs, it went entirely roixnd in a form as 
compact as is usual in Indian cities, and probably in the 
time of the Hindu Government may have been very 
considerable. The llajah was probably of the sect of 
Buddh, as several broken images collected round a tree 
and also round a small modern temple, both in the fort, 
are evident reijresentations of Munis. 

I find that scarcely two j)ersons agree concerning 
its history, and the chief Moslems of the place have no 
copy of Berishta nor other historical work, although one 
of them is called a Moulavi, and all they say as well 
as what is said by others seems to rest on tradition, in 
general rendered very suspicious by its being intermixed 
with the miracles performed by the numerous saints of 
the place. 

Some people pretend that the place continued to be 
governed l)y the Magas until the time of Ibrahim, but 
they do not know the Bajah’s name. Others again 
pretend that the Magas lived very long ago, 16 or 16 
centuries, and that their fort had long been destroyed 
before the arrival of any Moslems. Among these is the 
owner of the Dorga of Bara Sistani. He says that on 

1 Crossed out — “ The earth has 1 imagine been tiirown on the inner' part 
of the fort which is very high, nor can the height be attributed to the mins of 
brick huildingSf for although tlie surface and the interior evomwhere consists of 
broken bricks I see many parts where the people have durr and where the 
bricks extend only a few feet into the soil. I do not suppose therefore that the 
fort has contained many great buildings^ there is nothing remaining to show 
that any one was of great dimensions, but it was pr^abljr occupied by 
various small courts surrounded by small brick buildings in which the Rajahi 
his family and imqiediate dependants resided, wAilp Ae tpwn surrounding/ 
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the arrival of his ancestor 700 years ago, tliis part of tlie 
country belonged to Sohel Deo, a Bajah who liA’ed at 
Tungi ' near Behar, but no traces remain of liis uIkmIc, 
which Avas prol)ably tliereforc petty. Tlic country was 
then infested by Daityos or cannibals, the chief of 
whom the saint destroyed by miraculous power, on 
which the Rajah was converted to the faith, and gave 
his daughter in marriage to the saint. The heathen 
temple w’as then pulled down, and the tomb of the saint 
has since been erected in its stead. One door of the 
temple has been allowed to remain, and forms the enti’ance 
through a wall which surrounds the tomb. It has conttiin- 
ed many images in relievo, the spaces for which remain, 
but Moslem piety has carefully eradicated the idols, by 
which the door has been so much defaced that it Avould 
not be worth while to take a drawing. When the saint 
arrived, the fort of the Mag Rajahs was covere<l Avith 
trees and entirely Avaste. Many people . say that this 
is a mere idle fable, but it appears the most probable. 

The colony of Bajputs say that they came as soldiers 
with a Mogul Amil who AA'as sent to manage this part of 
the country, that on their arrival the town was large, but 
the fort was entirely unoccupied except by the Fakirs 
belonging to the tomb of Kadur Kumbaz. It was then 
that the small mud fort was built, and the Rajput soldiers 
were cantoned in and near it. About 15 years ago they 
planted a tree in the old fort and placed under it a Siva 
Linga. About the same time they built a small temple 
for another Siva. Having found several old images 
lying about the ruins, they collected them near these 
two places of worship, and these are the images of 
Munis that I have before mentioned. 

Many allege that Behar is not the original name of 
the place, and was ^ven to it by the Moslems after the 
conquest. Behar however, so far as I can learn, is 
neither a Sangskrit npr a Persian word, and is probably 
original. The Hindu town had probably gone to ruin 
with the Maga djhuiBty/ and the Moslem city arose into 
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consequence from the mimerons saints belonging to 
the place. 

A little west from the old fort is a very considerable 
heap of bricks, called Pajaiya which means a brick kiln, 
and people allege that it w^as the old brick mill of the 
Magas, bnt its elevation and size renders this opinion 
untenable. It has probably been a large solid temple, 
and its ruins indeed may have supplied bricks for the 
modem tow*n to a very considerable extent, to which 
the name may be attributed. 

The only detail concerning the Magas that T can 
learn is that one of their Queens, Rani Malti, had a 
house about 2|- cose east from the towm. It is said 
that there remain no traces except a considerable heap 
of bricks. 

fith J%miary. — I w’^ent about seven miles westerly to 
Baragang,V where there wm said to be many ruins. I 
first went about a mile south to the end of the bazar, 
which extends in a direct line from the edge of the 
ditch. Behind the wretched sheds which form the shops 
are many houses of brick, some of them pretty large 
but in general very slovenly, and neither plastered or in 
good order. The bricks seem to have been all taken 
firom ruins. Near the far end [is") a lai^e building of 
stones similar to those of the fort and prol)ably taken 
from thence. It is said to have been the Eachery of the 
Phaujdar, and is a kind of rude castle. About one-third 
of a mile west from the end of thp bazar is a long ridge 
of stones on the east side of a pretty considerable tank, 
in the centre of which is a stone pillar. The Borga of 
Gungam Bewan has been erected on the ruin, which 
probably has belonged to Maga Raja. About miles 
beyond this I crossed the principal channel of 
the Hunchanun, * which may be 200 yards wide and 
contains a small clear stream. About four miles from 
thence I came to a tank called merely B^hi, which is the 

0) Bargaon. * 

(2) Vanrlijiny R., R. ; Pan^liailg N* * 
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commencement of the ruin. It extends east and west about 
1,000 yards, but is not above 200 yards wide. No weeds,, 
and covered with Pintails. Immediately west from this 
tank is a very considerable space elevated with the 
fragments of brick. Its north end is occupied by part 
of the village of Begumpur,® and a small ruinous mud 
fort erected by Kamgar Khan. This occupied the 
highest part of the heap, w'hich sinks towards the soiith, 

. but on that end are four smaller heaps which have 
probably been separate buildings, and their ruins have 
formed the heap by which they are united. On the one 
next the foil; is a large image which the people call 
Bainibh, but this name they strangely mis-apply. It 
seems to me to represent Narayan riding on Ganida, but 
is exceedingly rude. On the most easterly of the four 
heaps are two images, both male, one sitting with its 
legs crossed like a Buddh, the other with its 1(^8 down 
as Europeans sitting oh a chair, and like this I have 
seen some images of Jain in the south. 

South from this mass of building has been another 
much more considerable, on the north end of which is 
situated the village of Barngung. The two however 
seem to be connected on the east side by an elevated 
space filled with bricks. Between these two masses is 
a conical peak of bricks, which has evidently been a 
temple. West from it is a small tank called Surjapukhor, 
where a g^isat Mela is annually held. On the north 
side of the tank has been a considerable mosque, totally 
fallen to ruin. At the north-west comer arc three 
images. One a Linga with a man’s head and shoulders 
on one side. There are several others such among the 
ruins. Another is a male standing, with a short 
inscription round his head. The third is a Buddh. The' 
ima^ of Surja is said by a Fakir to -have been thrown 
in the tank, but this seems doiibtful. On the south side 
of the tankifnear a small heap of brick, have been 
collected several im^es. Among others a Buddh 
sitting in the unual posture, with several others as 

iq Sasampur, ■ : I ■ 



M’cll as other human figures carved on his throne 
and round him, also a row of Buddhs. Also one 
very usual near Gya, namely, a male standing, with 
four arms and leaning witli two of tliem on tAVo small 
figures, one of Avliieh is a female. On the east side of 
the tank temple a large fig tree has destroyed a small 
temple, and under it have been collected many images. 
The largest, of very considerable dimensions, is turned 
upside doAvn so that tlie figure cannot be seen. (On my 
return I had it placed erect and found that it was a 
Varaha.) It is probably that which aaws Avorshipped in 
the adjacent coniciil heap, AA'hich is called Tarhari. The 
most remarkable image under this tree is one of a male 
AA'ith a boar’s head (Varalia), on each side a Nagini or 
female ending in tAA'o serpents in place of legs. The 
serpents are tAvisting their tails round the feet of the 
God. Many Buddhs or Jains here also, for I do not 
kiiOAV hoAV to distinguish them, but on the wliole most 
of the figures have a strong resemblance to those of 
Buddh Gya. Among others at this heap, I saiv one of 
Surja such as he is represented sit Gya. The resil image 
hoAAever, to which the tank is dedicated, has been x)ro- 
bably coiiA'eyed to a small modern temple built in the 
middle of the A'illage of Baragung. In its walls haA'e 
been built several images, U-nd a good many are lying 
about in the area before the temple. One of the Buddhs 
in the Avail of the left hand of the temple has a short 
inscription. Here as Avell as elsewhere, seveiwl Lingas 
with human iaces on four sides, an idol very Common near 
Gya also. 

In the street of the town, near this temple of 
Surja, is a large image Avhich the people worship as 
Kala Bairobh. It is seated in the usual posture, oiie 
hand over the knee, with tAvo small Buddhs above and 
two below in the same posture, and one reclining on a 
couch. Also a figure standing on each sijie. On this 
image there is a short inscription. 

Nearly west from the town of Baramng, a wretched' 
place, is a conical heap of bricks called il^rhar, with 
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three others of the same name running in a southerly 
direction towards a large tank clioked with weeds ; at the 
foot of tliis lull ai*e thn^e large images of Buddhs sitting 
in the usmil 2)osture. Two are erect, one supine. This 
has a short inscription, hut it is much defaced. Its 
hand is over its knee, as is the case of that farthest 
north. The southernmost of those that are ei’oct, which 
is the largest, and seems to have had its hands joined 
before the breast but they are broken, has tv^ o short 
inscriptions. Between this conical heai) and the next 
towards the south is a small temple, where a Basnami 
Sannyasi is Pujari. The third image, which is an object 
of w(Cihip, he calls Baituk Bairobh, but it is evidently a 
BiuhlTi or Jain sitlisig in the usual posture and clothed, 
Avith one hand on the knee. It is of great size, seated 
on a throne ornamented with lions, and the execution 
better than usual. It is not a relief but a full figure. 
A vast number of images and fragments of all sorts are * 
lying near it. 

The next hea^J has been opened for materials, and 
seems to have contained only a veiy small square 
cavity. The door has been of stones, among the frag- 
ments an image of an elephant. 

Parallel to these conical heaps, evidently temples, 
has been a very long range of buildings betAveen them 
and the great elevation extending south from Baragung. 
Traces remain to show that at its north end there has 
been a row of fiA'e small courts surrounded by buildings. 
The south end seems to have been one mass, as there 
are no cavities on the top but such as may l)e 
supposed to have originated from the falling in of the 
roof of large rooms. On the east side of this and 
parallel to it, but much larger in all dimensions, is an 
eleArated space containing many bricks, and extending 
south from Baragung. It AA'ould rather seem to have 
been formed by the . ruin of a congeries of buildings 
than to have been one mass of buildhigs, or palace. 
Oh its north end, . adjacent to the town, has been 
ereot^ a small tample of the SeraAvaks, which probably 
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however isuot above 100 years old. Ifc is in charge 
of a Mali, and in tolertible repair but v’^ery slovenly, the 
court round it being cultivated with mustard or filled 
with rubbish. The terrors of the Jain seem to prevent 
them from living near their temples, and they study 
concealment as much as possible. The doors into this 
temple are made so small tluit 1 was under the 
necessity of creeping in on all fours. 

A considerable way south from thence, on this 
range of ruins, is a considerable conical heap, evidently 
a temple. Near it but at some distance are tw'o large 
images, one a Buddh or Jain, tlie other a female 
supported by tw o lions. At the south end of this* nmss 
is a very considerable long lieap with two smaller risings 
on its W'est side, prol)ably a large house or palace. 
Beyond tliis I saw no more hetips. There appear to 
have been many small tanks round. At the south-west 
corner of this large building is the ruin of a small temple 
called Kapteswori, in and near Avhich luivc been 
collected many images of all kinds, some of them 
though Buddhs smeared AAdth the blood of offerings 
made by the neighbouring petisantry. One of them, 
evidently a fat-bellied male, without a proboscis and 
sitting with one leg hanging over the throne, they call 
Devi or the goddess. Three female figures at this 
place have short inscriptions. One of them is standing 
under tw'o Buddhs. Another is very curious. It re- 
presents a small female sitting on a throne, supported by 
sw^ine, tolerably w'ell done but called elephants by the 
neighbours. Above her is striding an enraged Sakti 
with three faces, tw'o human and one porcine. A Buddh 
on the ornaments of each head, and an inscription. 

Such are the ruins of the place which the people all 
agree in calling Kundilpuri and the residence of Maga 
Kaja, but that merely is to say that it was the residence 
of the King of tl\e country. The nature of the heaps 
and the number of images induce me to suspect that it 
has been merely a phuso of worship, although it is 
possible that the long range with the five smi^ courts in 
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its north end may liave been a palace. Ifurtlier suspect, 
from the few traces of religious buildings about Behar, 
that the King usually dwelt there in the fort, and that 
this was bis place of worship, where indeed he might 
also have a palace. There is no trace of any fortifica- 
tion near it. Vast heaps of the materials, I am told, 
have for ages been removed to Behar and other neigh- 
bouring places for building. Great ({uantities still 
remain. 

The Jain priest at Behar (Jeti) says that the proper 
name of Behar is Bisalapur, which first l)elonged to 
llaja Fadamuda who had a country extending 48 coses 
round. He was succeeded by his son Sujodun, and his 
son Duryodhon, his son TJgrieva. These Bajahs were 
Khatriyas of the Jain religion. Fadamuda lived about 
2,80G years ago, and there are no remains of his work. 
After this dynasty came Bajali Srinik, a Jain, who dwelt 
at Baragong, the proper name of which is Kundilpur. 
He only raised one temple of the Jain, where he placed 
the mark of Gautom’s feet. 

The Jain here acknowledge Gautom as the chief of 
eleven disciples of Mahavira one of their Avatars, and 
pay him divine honours. The priest says that at that 
time the bulk of the people were Buddhs, and that 
all the other temples and images belonged to that 
sect. Baja Srinik lived about 2,400 years ago, con- 
temporary with Mahavira and Gautoma, and his 
country extended 48 coses. He left no heirs, as he 
betook himself to a religious life. 

The temple of the Jain at Baragang is called 
Buddh Mundol, and is the place where Gautoma 
died. The present temple ww built by Sungram Saha, 
a merchant, who lived about 260 years ago and placed 
m it an image of Santonath, one of the Avatars. 
Kundilpur is ^o called Fompa]puri. The Buddh 
temples had been there before. There were no other 
.Jain Bajahs here. Baja Maga (a proper name) after- 
trarde built idle fort of Behar, but the Jain ■ have no 
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account of him^ as lie was not of their religion. They 
have no account of Jarasindha as being an infidel, 
but they say he lived before Padainuda. Four of the 
Avatars, Molonath, Suliodnath, Kuntouath and Arinath, 
performed hermitage (Topisya) at Bajagrihi, on which 
account it has liecome a holy phice and ivas published 
as such about 2,200 years ago. Four maths have been 
built by the house of Jogotseit witliin these 100 years. 
It belonged to Raja Srinik. 

At Pokorpur near Pauyapuri is a temple of 
Malftivira, when he died he was carried as usual to 
heaven but some of his remains were left at that 
jilace. The temple built lately. At Gunauya* near 
Pfawadoh, (Tautama Swami performed Topissia. He 
says that Vaspujiar died at Cliampanagar. Kurna 
Ilaja was not a Jain, but llaja Dodiljaliun was Raja 
of Champanagar an exceeding long time ago, at the 
time of Vaspuja. He M'as after Kama Raja. 

Twenty of the Avatars died at Sometsikur hill, 
called Parswanath, in Palgunj. Ncamnath died at 
Griiiar near Gujerat, Adinath at Setrurija near Palitana 
city. The places where the 24 Avatars were born 
and where they prayed are also holy, some were born 
at Kasi, some at Ayudiya. All the Avatars were sons 
of llajahs except Ncmnath, who w'as son of Samududra , 
Vijayi by Siva Devi. Samudra w^as a Jodobongsi, or 
of the same family with Krishna. 

The wdiole Jain arc called Sraw'akas, but they 
are divided into 81 castes (Jat), Osuyal, Srimal, 
Agarwal, 'Porwwr, etc. The Osuyal and Srimal can 
intermarry, but |none of the other castes can intermarry 
nor eat together. Besides these are a class celled Bojok 
or Pushkama, who are Brahmans. These w'ere admitted 
about 350 years ago, when a King threatening the 
Srawakas Avith destruction, a number of armed Brahmians 
undertook their defence and have been received as 
Purohits for the whole. Formerly they had no Purohits 

(1) Gonawatola. (east of the tank described on Gist December^ and of 
the main road between OIriak and JUjanli). 
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The Bojoks altliongh oiitAvardly Jains are generally 
siipposed to 1)0 privately of the sect of V islniu. At first 
he said that tliore were no Brahmans ainoiig tlie Jain, 
hut lie aflerwards said that he had hoard of Gujerati 
Brahmans helonging to the HI* castes, and called 
Gujcwal. The Agarwal, Osuyal, Paliwal, 8rimal, and 
others porlmps, are Chiiris. BazirwaJ a.r<; Jat or Goyalas, 
Golavnris and Poriwar arc Vaisiyas, Aiiy one of the 
castes or a Brahinan of any kind may hocomoa Joti, or 
the Gurus of the Sarawaks. My informant in fact says 
that ho Avas horn a Ganr Brahman, and that his father 
Avas of the sect of Vishnu. My people think that 
privately he still continuos of that faith. None of them 
arc marriecl, and they give upadt's to the Sarawaks, who 
are all married. The aJiode of the Jotis is called Pansa.L 
One Joti usually lives Avith his Chelas and such guests 
as ho chooses to entertain. They also are divided 
into 8-t< sects or Gucli, civch of AA’hich has a chief 
Sripuj. If a Joti leaves no chcla^tho SripuJ is his heir. 
They arc also divided into two maths, l)iguml)a and 
SAvetumlKi. The Digumhas should go miked, but they 
noAV content theinselA'Cs Avith using tanned clothes. 
They follow the same gods, but have some different 
books. None of them here Avorship the Astik gods, but 
they liave a Chetrapal god of cities, as other Hindus haA''e 
Grama HeVatas. Tlieir temples here they call Heohara. 
They jAerform Horn, that is, burnt offerings of honey and 
' ghi. They make no sacrifices. They admit the sun and 
heaA'cnly liodies to be deities, but do not Avorship 
them. 

TheBajahs of JaynagarAA'cre Jains until the time of 
Frotapsingh, the sonof Sewai Jaisingh, who became a 
AA'orshipper of Vishnu., The Astik s here deny this, but 
I heard the kime from # Gaur Brahman who had come 
from . Jainagar as an artificer. Many of the Bajputs of 
Buiideli, Mewar, Max^r, Bilndeir, Labor, Bikaner, 

. "Jbdpur, etc., are Jain, bdt many also are Vaishnavs. 
; ' They admit the Buddhs to have pmseded diem^ but 
ji jlthbw; n^ of theiT; history. * The Buddhs were 

by the 
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Jains. He says that Mahapal, Devapal, etc., were Jain 
merchants, not kings. 

In the Bliagawati Snth in 45,000 slokes is contained 
an account of tlio Avatars and Jain Bajahs. The Tara 
Tambul gives an account of the places of pilgrimage, with 
their distances. He has a good nifuiy hooks in Sanskrit, 
but not the Bliagawati Suth. The Jains* images tliat 
are sitting have both their hands supine and across. 
Those standing have both 'hands down, with the palms 
turned forwards. They have 48 female deities, 
Padmawati, Chukrcswori, Chundrakangta, Sri Maloni, 
etc. They make offerings of floAvers and fruits to them. 
Some have many arms. 

He says that Vihar is the proper name of the place, 
and has always been its name in the vulgar dialect. It 
obtained the Sangskrit appellation Bisalapur in the time 
of Mahavira. 

The old images in the fort at Behar, the Joti says, 
are all of the Buddhists. One, a small stone with a 
muni on each of four faces, contains a short inscription, 
but so much defaced that no meaning can be extracted 
from the parts that are legilde. Without the south gate, 
under a yotmg tree, some broken images have been 
collected, but I had no opportunity of consulting the 
Joti concerning them. One is a female sitting, with two 
elephants above her head. 

9th January . — 1 visited the old Kacheri of the 
Moguls. The mosque alone remains, and has been by 
far the largest of the place, but exceedingly rude. The , 
walls, pillars, and arches have been built of rude stone 
taken from the fort, and have been covered by domes of 
brick. The domes have beei\ 2l in three rows. The 
spaces between the pillars have been about 16 feet 
wide. The pillars arc masses about six feet square and 
seven feet high. This may give an idea of the taste. The 
waJls have been rudely plastered. The size in the inside 
has been about 67 feet by 141, It built by a 
Mir Mahmud, and a descendant, venexp^ble by ,^Eigeand 
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appearance Imt of a very querulous disposition, retains the 
property of the ground, which may be three or four acres. 
No traces of the other Imildings remain except a few 
walls, partly stone, partly brick. About 100 years ago 
the Kucheri was removed into the fort by orders from the 
King. It seems to me as if the south gate alone had 
been rebuilt and formed into a small kind of castle, 
bylbloeking uj) some openings with bricks. This has 
prol)ably been done by the ouiier of a Dorga, who 
occupies most of the space within. 

lO^A January . — I went to Puri. Having passed 
through the ba/ar and the Dorga of Mukhdum, I found 
encanqjod a jMU*ty of Jain pilgrims, and proceeding south, 
by a road not however practicable for carts, about six 
miles, I Ciime to the Panchanan. It is here not al)OTe 
200 yards wide, but contains a good deal of water, not- 
withstanding numerous canals that are taken from it for 
irrigation. I followed its l^ank for above half a mile, 
and then turning easterly w ent to the Tirth, about a mile 
farther oji. Here I found another camp of pilgrims. 
The whole of the pilgrims assembled are Poriwars. 
There are fully as many women as men. Most of the 
women are elderly, but some are young and a few have 
children. They are in general dressed in a red gown 
with a petticoat, and a cloth round their head and 
shoulders, not as a veil, for like the women of the south 
of India they show their faces. Many of them wear 
shoes and are well made girls but very great hoydens, 
their clothes being thrown ou without the smallest 
neatness. They have many horses, some oxen, and small 
tents. They went first to Kasi, then to Ayudiya, then 
have come here, they go on to Bajagiri, Palgunj and 
'Gfaampanagar, and then return home. They say that the 
W'hdle of their tribe are traders, and at first said they were 
Sudras, but then recollecting themselves said they wero 
Vaisiyas. They never heaid of any Brahmans among 
the Serawaks, but smd that west from Bcmdleknnd 
thera are many Bajputs among the Jain. The doctrine 
j.pf c^t^ at least of Bintean, Eshatrij Taisya aiid 
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Sudra, seems to me a mere innovation. .Finding the 
three first titles become honourable among their neigh- 
bours, the men of learning take the title of Brahmans, 
the i)owei'ful call themselves .Ivshatris, and the traders 
call themselves Vaisiyas. Ihe Forhvar admit of no 
Gurus except those of their own tribe, and pay no sort of 
attention to a chela of the Behar Joti who is here looking 
for employment. lie is so like the Joti that 1 susx>ect 
that he is his son. The Guru of the Poriwar resides at 
Gualior. , They have no Purohit, each man offers for 
himself. They seem to abhor the Brahmans, yet they 
say that they give them sometimes a couide of Paisahs 
for some yellow jiowder, with which they mark their 
faces. 

Pauya Puri, I am informed by the convert, is con- 
sidered by the Burmas as the place w'here Gautama 
changed this life for immortality. For some time 
previous to that event be resided at Gya, bvit coming 
to Pauya Puri he died, and his funeral was performed 
with great ix)mp and splendour by Baja Mol, then 
sovereign of the country. 

I expected to have found Pauya Puri an old city, 
but on coming there I found that Pauya.^ and Puri 
were two distinct places distant from each other above 
a mile, and that at Puri there was not the slightest 
trace of the Buddhists. On the contrary, everything 
there seems to be com |>aratively modem and to belong 
to the Jain. Somer of the peoide of Pauya having 
come to have a peep into my tent, I l)y chance 
asked them if they had any old temple. They said that 
they had a temple of the Sun, and that there were 
many broken images lying near it. I accordingly ■ 
V, ent to the spot and found the village situated on dr 
< onsiderable elevation, about 600 feet in length azui 
]}erhaps 150 in width, consisting of a mixtxire of earth 
and bricks, in general broken to small fragments. The 
greatest length extends east and Vest, and at each end 
is a tank nearly filled up. On the west end of this 
elevation is the temple of Surja, a small qinidrangalar 

(1) B. B.A,f PAinu 
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building with a flat roof, divided into two apartments, 
and perhaps 100 years old. Tt contains two images, one 
called Surja and the other Lakshmi, both males stand- 
ing with two arms, and exactly resembling many that 
are to be seen at Gya. The one called Lakshmi has a 
short inscription which my i)eoplc caniiot read, and on 
her head a male figure sitting cross-legged Avith both 
his hands on his lap, as the Jains are usually represented. 
On the outside of the temple are several broken, images, 
mostly females standing, but tw'o small ones are of 
Alunis of the Buddhists, having their right hands on 
their knee. 

This place, t have no doubt, is the proper Pauya 
Puri, and seems to have been a large texiiple. The 
Jains afterxvards, having deditrated a place near it, 
called it merely Puri or the Abode, while the other is 
now' called simply Pauya. The people of the village 
have not the smallest tradition concerning the bricks 
found in their village, but that is not surprising, as they 
do not know w'ho built their small temple, and are asto- 
nished how any person should conceive.them to know 
such a circumstance, as they say it was done three or 
four generations at least ago, and that is beyond the 
extent of their chronology. 

, The Jains at Puri have erected three places of 
worship. That farthest south is the plaee where 
Mahivera was burnt. It is a small temple placed in 
the middle of a fine tank, and surrounded by a wall with 
very narrow doors. The temple was erected and is kept 
in good repair by the family of Jogotseit. A Brahman 
of Telingana^ of the sect of Vishnu, and a Mali have 
charge of it. The- former takes the offerings, and the 
latter sells flowers, but neither is employed in the 
.worship. Immediately north from the tank is an emi- 
nence formed by the earth' thrown out. On this has 
lately been ereoti^ a place-^of woishix) in honour of the 
.{^t bf Miahay^. ; It is round, and rises by seyeral stages 

but' as each stage is oiUy a reason- 
jUie ;^hole 5 is. 
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trifling. In the centre is a place like a large beehive, 
in which is placed the emblem of the deities’ feet. 

North from this some way, at Puri vilhige, is the 
most considerable temple. It consists of two courts 
surrounded by a brick wall, with very small doors 
as usual. In the centre of one is a temple in excellent 
repair and of no grejit antiquity. The ascent to it is by 
a wretclied stair, on ejich side of wliich are two small 
places like beehives, CJieh containing a lump of earth 
covered with red lead, which is eallwl Bairubh. Tlie' 
temple consists of a centre and four small moudirs at the 
corners. In the centre are tliree reiaesentations of the 
feet of Mahavira, who died at this place, and one of each 
of those of his eleven diseijiles. In the corner buildings 
are also representations of the feet of various jKJrsoiis. 
Each has an inscription, wliich has been copied, only the 
inscriptions on four have bwome obliterated by rubbing 
and are no longer legible. These inscrijitious are in 
Devanagri, which iny people read. One is said to be 
very old. The Joti reads the date of the yetir of Soinbot 
five 6, but the l^arji thiuks that what the Joti calls 
Panso, or five, arc the cyphers 100 which would give 
the date 1605. The oldest. All the eleven disciples were 
made in the [year] 1698 by one man. One of the new 
ones of Mahavir, made in 1703. The other, when the 
feet of the disciples were made. There is an inscription 
giving an account of the pei*sons by whom the eleven 
Fadukas were made. At each si«le of the court of this 
temple is a building. One serves as a gate, two for 
accommodating strangei's of rank, and the fourth for 
a Joti, disciple of the person of Behar. He is said to 
have been a Brahman and is I suspect a mere pretended 
Jain. The Poriwars will have nothing do w ith him. 
The Oshuyals alone seem to have admitted these 
Brahmans as Gurus, on their professing their faith and * 
studying their law-. The court is tolerably clean 
planted with flowers. The other court cotteins a build- 
ing intended entirely for the accommodation of. pilgrims 
of rank. 
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nth January . — I went to Giriak,^ about two coses. 
The village is situated on an elevation containing many 
bricks, at a little distance from the Punchanon, towards 
the east. Immediately south from the village is a tank, 
much filled up, called Dobra, south from thence some 
way is another called Dunsar, and south-west from that 
is another [called] Puraniya, from its being covered 
with the loaves of the Nolumbium, called Puran as the 
flowers are called fliamal. North from Puraniya, and 
running along* the banks of the Punchanan between 
it and the two other tanks, is a very large elevation 
composed of broken bricks, rude masses of stone taken 
from the hill on the opposite side of the Punchanan, 
and earth. That this is not a natural heap or hill 1 
conclude from there not being the smallest appearance 
of rook, for all the hills of this country arc mere rocks 
with a little soil in the more level parts. Its shape also 
showing traces of symmetry supports the same opinion. 
It may be traced to consist of two parts. That to the 
south considerably the lowest, both have a projection 
towards tiie east and west, like porticos or perhaps 
gates.* The elevation of the northern part cannot be 
less than 80 feet perpendicular. Nor is there any trace 
of a cavity within. IE it has been a mass of building, as I 
doubt not has been the case, it must have been a great 
castle or palace, without any courts or empty areas 
which could have left any traces in decay. The whole 
however, probably by the removal of the materials, has 
been reduced to a mere irregular mass in which no traces 
of building remain. On its top has been erected a small 
square fort with a ditch. The rampart and bastions have 
been faced with bricks, taken probably from the ruin» 
This fort is attribu^ to a Bandawot Bajah who govern* 
ed the country befqi^ the Batana Bamans. This fort is 
called fihe Boragara^ while some irregul^ traces on the 
east side of the large heap are called Ghotagtjjr, and are 
al$o attributed to the same Bandawats, who were Bajputs. 

( 1 ) B.a.; Qlfisk BaMMipHr. .* 

riwT: i» ooiting this moimd on iU vestorp nde, axposliig 
jIvQk .ind tho^biiS fbondationB ot ;baildin]gs, uid tbo ptojaoktow.. 
on iiM /iMtUnt tidP hnT« MW diiappouifd. 
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The most sensible natives of the place have no tradi- 
tion concerning the elevation on which the Baragara is 
situated, but think that it Avas made at the same time 
Avith the fort, AA'hich is an opinion quite untenable, the 
i’ort-ditish liaA’ing (n idently been dug into the heap of 
ruins. A Dosnami indeed protends that the old name of 
the place is llatigsa Njigar and that it was built by a 
Haiigsa Bajah ; but lie is a stupid felloAv, and no other 
person' has heard of such a tradition. At Patna, hoAV- 
evor, 1 heard the Hangsa liajah Ha ed at Phulwari. 

Tlie gr()ater ]mi’t of the stones, as I haA'c said, are 
rude blocks of quart/, or hornstone taken from the 
opposite hill, but a few images and fragnuMits of potstone 
are scattered about. Two of the images are pretty enth’e, 
although much defaced. One represents a fenialo killing 
a buffalo, exactly like tlie Jagadombas of KcAvadol. 
This is lying on the surface of tlu' hill under the fort 
tOAA'ards the cast. Near it is a A'cry neat pedestal on' 
AA'hich fii'e images liavtJ stoo<l, but onJy their feet remain. 
The other iinage that is entire is pla4;ed leaning against 
the wall of a small modern temple of Si\'a, built on the 
northernmost of two small heaps that are north from 
the great ruin. It is exactly like one of the most 
common figures at Gaya. A male Avith four arms, leaning 
on tAvo small personages, one male and one female. Tavo 
small images below in form of adoration, tiA O angels hover- 
ing aboA'c with chaplets in their hands. ILis head has 
a high cap with an old rcjgal coroiuit. By the people it 
is called Lakshmi Narayan, and is the .same with that so 
called at Pauya, only that it AA'ants the Jain on the head, 
being too small.- Under a tree, betAveen the great heap 
and the river, have been collected some fragments of ^ 
images. The male part Of a Liuga,' part of a Ganesa* 
two fragments of the male last dci^bribnd, with som<e 
others so much defaced that it is impossible to say 
what they AA'cre. On the north end of the great heap j 
found a fragment of the same male image, being jbn.e of 
the angels that has hover^ al)Ovp his he^r Uiider a 
tree on the east side of the large heap is a ib^ih<ent of 
the human form, which the Mosahors have put upon a 
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heap of bricks and worship as one of their siiints or devils. 
This large heap is evidently what the people of Nawada 
called Jarasandha’s house, but the people on the spot 
have no such tradition. The buildings attributed to Jara- 
sandha are on the hill called Giriak, just opposite to the 
village of that name. He is considered here as having 
been an Asur or Daityo of immense size, so as to stand 
with one foot on Giriak and another on llajgiri, three 
coses distant, and from thence throw bricks into the sea 
at Dwarka on the other side of India. On account of 
tin’s vile trick by which he disturbed the 1,600 wives of 
the God who lived at Dw'arka, that God came here to 
nar with Jarasniulha, and killed hini by the hand of 
iihiin the son of I’andu. At that time Krishna gave 
ordeis that people should bathe in the Panchanan, aud 
CO, 000 are said to assemble for tho x)urpose in Kartik. 


l^th Jttmiary . — I ascended the hill to see the anti- 
quities. Crossing the Panchanan at the upper end 
of the great heap, 1 ascended a very steep precipice 
to the small temple called Gauri Sank or, which is 
situated at the bottom of an immense rock, on the 
summit of w'hich is the monument called the Baitaki 
of Jarasandha. In this temple, which is very small 
and probably not 100 years old, are two small 
images, one of Ganesa, the other of a male sitting with 
a female on his knee, such as is usually called Hargauri 
or Krishna and llad^, but very common at Gaya. Near 
this is the tomb of a late sauyasi, predecessor of the 
present pujari. 


I went from thence east along the face of the hill, 
ip another larger temple of the same shape, and^ ^rhaps 
six feet square, which is built over what is called 
.the impression of Krishna’s feet, which at Nawada 
^^^as called the iihpressipn df the feet of Bama. The 
; marks are small and like real impressions, bein^ exca? 
i^ated^ and not elevated like, the feet of the Jain. In 
^jhia Aemplft are the, fragments of an idol that ha$ been 
* m into ; .b man^ pfecei that no j udgmeht can be 
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Aseoudiug from thence a steep precipice between 
two immense rocks, I came to a comparatively level 
place, where I found the proper road, paved with rough 
blocks of stone cut from the hill. It seems to have 
been about twelve feet wide and winds in various 
directions to procure an ascent of moderate declivity, 
and when entire a palanquin iniglit iMirhaps have been 
taken up and down, but it has always been a very 
rude Avorki and in many places is almost entirely des- 
troyed.' I followed its windings along the north® side 
of the hill until at length 1 reached the ridge opposite to 
a small tank, (jxcavated on two sides from the rock and 
built on the two others with the stones cut out. The 
ridge is very narrow, extends east and west, and rises 
gently from the tank towards both hands, but most to- 
Avards the Avest. I AA Cnt first in that direction along 
the causeAA'ay, AAdiicli is there at least 18 feet wide, and 
rises gradually above the ridge. This causeAvay led me 
to a mass of bricks which is very steep, and I thought in 
ascending it that I could jHirccive the remains of a stair, 
somewhat like the trace of tAA o or three of the steps being 
discernible. At the top of this steep ascent is a hollow 
space Avith a thick ledge round it. This has probably 
been a court, open above but surrounded by a wall, and 
formed a terrace surrounding the building on all sides. 
West farther has been a square mass of building, of 
wlxich the foundation at the north-east corner is still 
entire and built of bricks about 18 inches long, 9 wide 
and 2 thick. They are laid on clay, but have been 
chiselled smooth so that the masonry is very neat, and 
have neA'er Ijeen coA^ered with plaster. In this corner the 
ends of five pillars of granite project from among th© 
ruins, and in other parts three other pillars are still 
standing. They are of no considerable height, about ten 
feet and quadrangular, Avhile only one of their faces has 

been ornamented with carving and that very rudely. They 
- • • . ' ' 

(1) .Dr. Buchanan did not notice the fortification walls, wbfch can be 

eusily traced, going round the hill on the west, everywhere below 
its crest, and crossing the narrow valley between this hUl and 
the southern range. 

(2) Should be south, ” ses page U3. . 
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probably therefore formed a corridor round this court, 
and the carved face lias been turned toAvards tlie direc- 
tion intended to be most conspicuous. They consist of 
a A'^ery line i*;rey j^ranite, Avbite f(‘lspar and <]uari:/, and 
black mica, and have been broui»:ld- iTom a distance, there 
beinj^ no such stone on the Inll. Immeduxtely Avest 
from this buildins^, which has ])robabIy l)een a Nath 
Mondir, is a conical mass of brick ])laced on a s(|uare 
basis. There is, no cavity in its summit, so that it lias 
probably been a solid temple like that of the Buddhists. 
On its north* side Avould appear to liaA'e been a small 
chamber, built in ])art at least Avith granite. The terrace 
beyond tins co!Jc has terminated very steep towards the 
AA^est, and the rock appears to have been cut UAvay to 
render its west end more abrupt and to procure materials. 
A small ])luiu has been thus formed on the descent at 
its Avest end, and in this is an excaA'ation probably made 
to procure materials. West from thence is a very inc- 
turesque vieAV of a narrou partrhed valley betAveen tAA'O 
ridges of rocks. In all other directions the country is 
exceedingly rich. 

I then returned to the tank, Avhich is now dry, and 
in its bottom 1 found a small female image Avith traces 
of her having had a child on her knee, but it has a 
Chokor or disk in one hand and Goda (Mau) in the 
other. On this account the Brahmans deny that it can 
’represent Gauesa Jououi, the mother of Gauesa, but I 
have no doubt that it represents the same circumstance, 
that is, the u^arlike Semiramis AA'ith the infant Niniyas 
on her knee. ; 

i Going east from the . tank a little Avay is another 
small conical heaji of bricks, quite a ruin, behind Avhich, 
on a square pedestal is the circular base, 68 feet in cir- 
cumference, of a fine column, the most entire part of the 
ruin, andr which is called the Baitaki or seat of Jarasan- 
dha. ‘It is a solid building lyithout any cavity, as may 
be JenoAvn by a deep excavation made in its Avesteru face, 
prot^bly in s^u^h. of treasure, and I^s been built 

.(1) Should' be', Bouih/^ ebowa iii Buicbftnaa;s oieju ake^ 
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throughout of large bricks laid in clay. The external 
ones within reach have been removed, but higher up 
some part remains entire and surrounded by the original 
mouldings. The whole outer face has been cut smooth 
with the chisel, and the mouldings have been neatly 
carved, but tliey contain no traces of animal figures. The 
square pedestal has been built in the same manner and 
much ornamented. In what the column terminated it is 
imiiossible to sjiy, as Avhat now lemains is merely the 
l)asis, and the whole northern face of the precipice under 
it to the bottom is covered with scattered bricks Avhich 
haA c fallcni from it. The terrace on which it stands 
extends a little way towards the east, forming a little 
plciin I roni whence tliere is a most extensive prospect of 
rich plain. 

The building towards the west is called by a Sanyasi 
(Pujari of the two modern temples) Hangsapur, but all 
other persons are ignorant of this name. Both jiarties 
admit that it was the house of Jarasandha, but this is 
evidently a mistake. No prince could have lived in 
sucii a place, and the building has evidently been a 
temple. The use of the column is not so obvious. It 
may have been merely an ornamen^l appendage to the 
temple, or it may have been the funeral monument of 
a prince. . The last is the most probable opinion, and it 
may be the tomb of Jarasandha, who is said to have been , 
killed at Ronbumi about four coses west. If Jarasandha 
had a house here, I have no doubt that the heap on 
which Raragara Ims been built is its ruins. None of 
the images here are of a size fitted for worship in such 
temples, and have been mere ornaments. The proper, 
images, if there w'ere any, are either buried in the ruins 
or have been destroyed . 

I returned all the way by the stair or road which 
descends by the north side of the hill, whereas 1 ecc^d- 
ed by the south side. The hill consists entirely of 
quartz or silicious hornstone.^ In most parts it is 
white, in some ash coloured, and in a few red. It 

(1) Api^ndix, Nq, lU. 
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is nowhere that T saw an aggregate, hut is composed of 
an uniform sul.)stance, in some parts glassy, in others 
powdery. In a state of decay, as at the small temple 
of Gaurisankar, it looks as if i)assiag into Khorimati. 

Some invalid native officers have been within 
a year or two settled at Geriak. They complain that 
their lands produce nothing excej^t Kurti, being too 
sandy. I am however told by the farmers that the soil 
is good, and when fully cultivated will produce all kinds 
of rubhi, or J'anera, Meruya, etc. It was lately coA'ered 
M’itl I stunted Avoods of which a good deal still remains 
in the vicinity, but of late years much has been reclaim- 
ed. ^Jear Giriak are many Musahars and a few 
Bhuiyas. These here haA’^e no chiefs, and eat everything. 

13#A Jamiat'y. — I went six coses to Hariya,^ but the 
road or jiath is A'ery circoiitous. About 5§ miles from 
Geriak I crossed the 'J'elui’iya,* a sandy channel about 200 
yards Avide, ndth a little stream of water, full however 
as large noAV as the stream of the Pulgo Avas at Gya 
Avhen 1 was there. About fiA'e miles farther on I crossed 
the Dadur,® much such another channel as the Puri.* 
The A-illages closely built. Many of the inhabitants 
Musahars. They speak a. Hindi very obsolete and diffi- 
cult to understand. Their noses very small and rather 
flat, faces oval, lips not thick, eyebrows prominent. 
Hair long like all original Hindu tribes. 

January, — In the first place I went about a 
mile northerly to see the rock from whence Silajit pro- 
ceeds. I ascend^ the hill® to about its middle by an 
exceeding steep rugged path through a stunted wood, of 
bamboos and Boswellia chiefly. I then came to an 
abrupt rock, of white quartz in some parts, and grey 

(1) .. Haiwlyi. ' 

(2) TlUia if.? Puri Closed out. Probably Khlirl N. 

; ;(3): Dabder B., B. and B.A. ; DMiar N. 

- ' (4) By taking this route, Buchaata .nussed the hot springs called 

' ^ , Agnidhara,' at Mahiuban near .Ciiriak, 'which also are not referred 
to'ih his Beport. Maximum temperature observed since 1909, 129* 
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hornstone in others, the same as I had found all the way 
U2> the hill. Scrambling; along the foot of this per])endi- 
cular rock some way I reached tlie mouth of a consider- 
a1>le cave, which lias a wide mouth, and may he 50 or 00 
iViet in diameha* and 10 or 12 feet high A^'liere liighest. 
The floor rises innards witli a. very stee]> ascent and is 
very rugged, and the roof lof)ks A'ery threatening, and it s 
crevices shelter Avild 2 >ig(:ons. The caA'c itself is <|uite 
dry, and near the month is cool and airy. It is said to 
he an usual haunt of hears and tigers. At the far end 
of the cave is another, with a inoutii about 12 feet wide 
and 4 or 5 high. On a])i>roaching this I AA’as struck hy 
a hot vajiour and stencli that constantly proceed from it, 
and I heard the chattering of hats from Avhom the 
stench ])roceeds. The heat is A eiy considerable, so as 
instantly to ])roduce a A-iolent perspiration, hut unfortu- 
nately Iliad not Avith me a thermometer.* 1 looked into 
the mouth of this inner caA^e, and could see all round it 
Avithout [lerceiving any ulterior opening, liut I saAV none 
of the hats Avho AA'ere jirohahly liid in creA'ices. And the 
heat and stench being exceedingly disagreeable, I did not 
go in. The cave consists entiiely of Avhite iiuartz, stained 
red on tlie surface of some iiarts.* What lias caused 
the rock to slide- out from it, 1 cannot say. All before and 
under it for a little AA'ay is a rock coinjiosed of small 
fragments of (piartz imbedded in a tufaceous substance. 
This I saAv noAvhere else on the hill. There is no appear- 
ance of stratification. The ro<*k, as usual, divided into 
rhomboidal masses by fissures horizontal and A'crtical. 
In many jiarts it is <|uite naked and abrupt, and eiery- 
where (it has) the hills composed of it have the most arid 
sterile appearance. The hills of (piartz are in general 
very inferior in grandeur to those of granite. The latter 
rise into yieaksof the most magnificent boldness, and the 
creA'ices are much more favourable to vegetation. The 
hills of (piartz, ImAA'CA'^er, produce more 8}>rmgs and little; 

(1) Not duo to any physical cause, such as high temperatare, but 
merely to physiological causes, owing to the fact that the air 
IS stagnant and extremely foul.” Stt J. B. O. Bb S., 1917» 
Vol. HI, ]>art III, pages 309—310. 

(B) Appendix, No. 40. 
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rivulets, and in the recesses formed by these there are 
often abrupt precipices and sceneiy of astonishing 
grandeur. 

Standing before the cave and looking up, I saw 
the Sili’ijit besmearing <he face of the rock about 
30 feet above my head, and x^roceeding from a small 
ledge, in which I am told it issues from a crevice in the 
quiurt/i. it was inix ossible for me to i)roce>- d farther. 
One old Musahar alone ventured on this, and before he 
set out he fortified himself Avith some spirituous 
liquor, having made a libation to the ghosts of the 
saints (Vir)* A young active Harkarah attcinx)ted 
to aceornjjiiny him. They Avent round the rock until 
tliey found a ledge, and proceeded by this, holding on by 
roots of trees, until they came over the mouth of the 
cave, 40 or fiO feet aboA’O the Silajit, and the old man 
descended from one crevicf* or prcjiActing x>oint to another, 
until he reached the little ledge from Avhcnce it issued. 
The young man’s ht»rt failed him and he did not ven- 
ture on so dangerous an exploit. The old man brought 
back aboAit an ounce mcastire of the Silajit, which he 
collected in a laif. It is about the consistence of new 
honey but rather thinner, and mixed AA’ith dust and 
other impurities that cnimble doAvn from the arid preci- 
pice above. It is of a dirty earth colomr, ;'nd has a strong 
rather disagreeable smell, somewhat like that of cows’ 
urine but stronger, although it cannot be called very 
offensive. The Avhole appearance is hoAA i ver disgusting.^ 

The place belongs to E<ai Kosal Singh of Patna, and 
all the Silajit that is collected is sent to him. The peox)le 
say that the old man goes once about three days during 
the months Paush and Mag, and does not collect abov'e 
one or two sicca weight in the day, and that the whole 

(1) Writing in 1819, BuebAnan says in his Account of the Kingdom 
of Nepali page 80 : — In many parts of these mountainsi the 
substance called s/Wtf exudes from rooks. I have not yet satisfied 
myself concerning its nature; but intend hereafter to treat the 
subject fpllyi /when I describe the natural |>rodactiQnB of Behari 
where I had an opportunity of collecting it, as it came from 
the rock.’^ For an explaxmtidli of its nalurOi see J. B. O. B. S., 
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procured in a season is not. a seer. This seems to be 
douldvful. The man Avith any iiains niisjfht to-day have 
(‘olleeted a (rouplo of ounces, and it exudes in a sijnilar 
manner from another place al>out a (piarter of a mile 
farther east. Tt is very likely, however, tluit the owner 
does not. more than a seer, and that. I should suppose 
is quite enough. I heard the nanumans, hut doubt 
mueli of their eiiting the Siliipt, as is pretended. 

HaA'ing descended, I AA'ent along the bottom of the 
hill towards the Avest. About five miles IVom Hariya, 
the hill on which the Silajit is ends in a Ioav point,* and 
anotlier from behind it comes in AdeAV, Imt sinks into 
a deep gap in less than half a mile farther.* 35eyond the 
gap it rises again, and continues beyond Topobon, which 
is about six miles from Hariya. These hills consist also 
of quartz, and are similar in their appearance. Their 
lower parts covered Avith bamboos and stunted BosAvellias, 
their upx)er, sterile dismal rocks Avith tufts of Avithered 
grass. A canal about S-Ji feet wide has been dug all 
the AA*ay along the hill, and the earth has been throAA-n 
toAvards the plain. The bottom is nOAv cultiA'atetl and 
it seems intended to collect the AA’atcr into reservoirs, 
that extend across, the plain at right angles. The 
plan is judiciou.s, but might have lieen more carefully 
executed. About three miles ejxst* from Avhere the 
Silajit exudes is a deep recess in the hill like a broken 
crater, as it is fuiinel-sha._[)ed and tJio hill is not loAver at 
that part on any side, except tOAVfirds the south where 
the edge has giA^en way and shoAvs the hollow.* 

Tapaban is a place where a Mela had been held two 
days ago, and it is supposed was attended by eight or ten 
thousand jAeople. It forms part of the holy places tof 
Rajagrtho, and some Brahmans had come from thence 
to receive contributions. They are most importunate 
beggars, and call themselves Magaiya Srotriyas, but 
say that they are Maharasta Brahmans, brought here by 

(1) Ani or Saplil ghat. 

( 2 ) Jathlan ghat. 

(2) Should bo •Vwci*.” 

(*) Sarau ghat. 
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a certain Baja whose name is the same with that of 
Krishna’s father. 

The holy places are five ponds or pools coiitain- 
ii^ small springs of water, but very inferior to even 
Sitakund. The water however serves to cover some 
rice fields even at this season, but here the cold at this 
season is too great for that grain. The water however 
is turned on the fields in order to enrich them. The 
pools are situated in a row at the foot of the hill, 
which like those farther cast consists of quart/, and 
hornstone. A great deal of the latter especially above 
the Kunds is red/ but there is no rock immediately 
adjacent to them. It is there covered by fragments 
that have fallen from the precipices above. The eastern- 
most Kund is named Chundakosi, and is the finest. 
It may be about 20 feet square, and at this season three 
feet deep. The water however, as in the others admit- 
ting of the people bathing in it, is very dirty. It has 
been surrounded by a wall of brick plastered, descending 
to the wafer’s edge with a narrow walk round the water. 

the side opposite to the stair is a small door leading 
into a petty temple, in which is an image exactly like 
that at the temple of Siva at Geriak, and is here called 
Yasudeva. The thermometer, being 70° in the air, rose 
in the water of this Kund to 116°*^ 

At the west side of this tank have been gathered 
together several small images, mostly defaced. I obser- 
ved fragments of five or six of such as is called Vasii- 
deva, but from the enormous distension of ears these 
are admitted to belong to the sect of Buddhists. I 
observed two of the goddess sitting on a lion couchant, 
which my people had never before seen ; also two of 
Gauri Sangkar, and three lin^s. A little south-west 
from thepce is a terrace of brick and stone, said to have 
been erected by Dototraia, who was killed in Nepal by 
'Bhtenseh. Qh titiis are three modern and petty temples 

V Staaikai^ JSxoiit or San^knnd. M<i,Titnnm tomporatoM 

PrCMBbot 28 th, IWa;.- 
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Immediately south-west from thence is a small 
pool of cool ^’ater, called Haiigsatirtha. It has been 
surrounded by brickwork, but this has gone to total ruin, 
and the water is exceedingly dirty. Immediately south- 
west frmn it is a small brick temple, the roof of wiiich 
is fallen,^ in the centre of which is a linga, and in the 
back wall are built three images of Gauri Sankar, on 
one of which is carved a jwrson’s name by whom 
probably it was dedicated. Near this temple is lying 
one of the images called here Vasudeva and at Gya 
Narayon. 

Some way south-west from thence is the i)ool 
called Puran Hangs, lined with brick in good reisair. 
The water in it raised the thermometer to 100®.* 

Near this is Sanantanakundo, also lined with brick, 
which raised the thermometer to 102°.* At some 
distance farther south-west is Sonok Tirthn, also lined 
with brick, and like the others in tolerable repair. It 
raised the thermometer to 112°.'* In none of these 
ponds was there any issue of air bubbles os in those of 
the Bhagalpur district, except in the last, and there they, 
issued in very small quantities. I observed that in the 
two middle Kunds, where the heat was at 100® and 
102®, there were some smail- . fishes and a groat 
many frogs ; but in the two extreme' ponds, where the 
heat was 112 ® and 116 ®, none of these animals 
could live. This points out the heat in which these 
animals can live with comfort. 

Ibth JoMuary . — 1 wont to Ainaiti/ which wte said 
to be five coses distant, but Ifbundit less than 3^. The 

(1) No lon^ traceable. A large moderii t|eint>la {rircbably oce^pU^ 
ita poaidon. 

(2) Now called Sanakaanandw or Sitalcund., tempmAin^ 

obaarv^ efneo* 190fr, 104 -4^ on Difcenibtr l^h. 19bD. 

(3) Now called Sankaradil^a or Brahincdliaid. 
observed since 1008, 101*89 on December lOtln .lOOB.. 

(*) Now called ' Sanakkiia or ChaJiiiaiiciind; ' MalcOKhim ' / 

observed since 1908^ in hottest part qi the. Kimdy / in<44 oh 
December 27th, 1016; bat on December 28th, 1017| » tmall fpcing. 
issued direct from the j^und, the tempergtue'^ 

Nee also note on pam fl6« * ■ : 5 

(*) Amethl. 



country a flue level between two ridges of rocky hills, 
ifauch of it under stuute^ woods, but the soil good. 
Less than a mile from Amaiti I erossed a narrow rivulet 
in a clay channel, but filled with stagnant water. It is 
Called Mungora.^ Amaiti is a small place belonging to 
Mitrjit. The people, as usual on his estates, very 
attentive. 


January . — I went to Norahu,* about 6-J- coses 
A little south from Amaiti I saw the soda ellloresoing 
on the sui-face of a small Iwirrcn space. I eontinuc<l 
skirting tlie two small hills west from Amaiti for 
about 1-^ miles. I tluMi skurted the ridge behind them, 
W'hich consists of an exceeding biire rock of a granular 
rude jasper, in sometimes prettily variegated white, 
grey, and red, w'hich if it takes a polish will have a 
fine effect. The specimen taken at Kharghat.® No 
appetirance of strata, as usual broken into rhomboidal 
fragments, llather more than a mile farther, I liad on 
my left a small conical peak wdiich, with the two hills of 
Amaiti, five small hiUs farther south, and two consider- 
able ones farther on, are a continuation of the ridge of 
Tapaban. 


Bather more than 2^ miles farther, I came to a 
'mde gap in the ridge towards my right, opposite 
to the third of five small hills above mentioned, 
and between the two ridges there is a beautiful 
fplain, a * great part of which is covered in the rainy 
season with water, a reservoir having been formed 
by a bank about half a mile in lengik^ drawn across 
the gap. The bank m^e on^r of earth. The ridge 
Continues only* a little way fisuriker south, in two short 
1 turned ronmd the south end (ff the reservoir 
r went north-eae^ from iJience 

>^Hh through f^ vert^ fine plain for about three miles to 
Btt%' ;c^ k;di;wa,^ wh^oe to 
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Norahur at the i;\'est end of the hill so named is rather 
less than three miles. Korwa hill consists of a red 
rude jasper,* with veins of white quartz. Adhering 
to it are masses, half crystallized, of a fine white 
substance, cither quartz or felspar, 1 cannot say., 
which. The country in the recess between the two 
chains of hills to my right seems to be overrun with 
low woods, and to be very stony. To the left it is very 
rich. 


Narawat is a small village belonging to Fitumber 
Singh, cousin german of Mitrjit. llis agents say that 
until lately the country round had been waste for some 
hundred years, and tliat Narawat was the residence of a 
Nol Rajah, who lived in the Tritayog and is celebrated 
in legend. There are several heaps of brick near the 
place, but of very little elevation. Whether this is to be 
attributed to extreme antiquity, or to the buildings 
having been originally inconsiderable, 1 cannot say. 
Many images, in general much defaced, are scatter^ 
about these heaps, and several piUars of granite, very 
rude and resembling those on Giriyak Pahar, are 
projecting from ,the ruins or lying above them. The 
most considerable heap may contain 10 bigahs and is 
nearly square. On it about 50 or 60 years ago a barber 
w'as Hlled by a tiger, and his ghost became the terror 
of the neighbourhood, until a small temple was built to 
his memory. In it has been placed the lower half of 
a Buddh. The door is supported by an old lintel very 
much worn, which has a row of angels like those at 
Mongeer on each side of a sitting figure, much defaced 
but probably the same as found there. Near the temple 
of tms ghost a pillar projects, and there are four Sivas) 
lately erected but said to have been found on the epeiv - 
Two pillars project at ho great distance. ■ ■ y 


Near the present village are standing two giehite 
pillars, and seve^ long stones are lying . near them 
as also several images. A large Idnga, three Gaori; 


(1) Kobm. 

.(>) Appeodiz, Ifa 66. 
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Sangkors, with very high diadems. Two fragments 
of the image called Vasudeva, a Naugraha, a Dosavatar, 
one stone — the fragment probably of one of the Gauri 
Sankars> as it has evidently gone round the upper part 
of a stone containing images below — contains two Jains 
and a Buddh, that is taking the Joti of Behar’s diag- 
nostic to be true, that is two of them have'their hands 
crossed on their lap, and one has its hands joined in 
adoration. 'Biamajai' however says that no dependence 
can be placed on this, as several Buddhs in Nepal had 
both hands crossed on their lap. 

A little east from thence, just at the west end of 
the hill, is a large Gauri Sankar broken in two. About 
a quarter of a mile east from thence is an old dry 
tank, called Fukhori by way of eminence, and 
attributed to Nol B>ajah. About half a mile farther 
east, imder a tree, is a fragment of a small Gauri 
Sangkar quite neglected, while the Goyalas that 
form the chief population worship under the name of 
Goraiya four Jains with their hapds crossed on their laps 
that are carved on one stone, 'fhe stone seems to have 
been a lintel and to have contained probably as many 
more images of the same kind. At the end is represent- 
ed a solid temple such as is used by the Buddhs but not 
by the Jain, which confirms Ramajai’s opinion. The 
nam'e of the person by whom it was made is written 
under it in no very ancient character. This part of the 
country is said to have belonged to *tne Bunda- 
wuts who are here called Rajputs, but most of the 
. inhabitants in their old territories seem to have been 
Goyalas. The Kol, it is said, possessed all the country 
; west from this to’ the Son, l)eyond which was the country 
ofthe Oherin. Nol Raja, I presume, was a Bundawut 
'and a Buddh. The character oh the stone is modem, 
and the images araAir probably of the same era. Inder 
phvon is said to bhye been a Bundawat, and his country 
prohM]^ eluded so fs^ west "at least. It must 

' attftohed to the Sonraiy; see Prefiioo 

thii'^iki^^ ISfepali: page end Dr. Beehanen's lette to 

^ 1819| in Sir D* Prem*ii lUnnoir^ |^(ee n . ^ 
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however be observed that Keyndol M'as said to have 
belonged to the Bundawats after the Cheni, and that the 
Cheru and Kol are considered as tlie same. 

Vlth January . — I went to Saren* Natcswor,* reckoned 
five coses but my route was about six, partly owing to 
the winding of the road, and partly owing to my having 
visited several places by the Avay. In the first place, I 
proceeded about half a mile to the south-AA'est corner of 
Narawut hill, and leaving it on my loft* proceeded 
north-east to its other exti*emity. It may be iiesir 
two coses long. The country bet AA'een it and tlu‘ 'rapal)an 
ridge about half-occupied, the Goyalas endeavouring to 
keep as mud 1 AA^aste as ]xissible. My peophi killed here 
an antelope, and a Avolf descended from the hills at 
night and alarmed my sheep. 

llaving passed between NaraAvut and Tetuya,'* 
I passed north-east AA'ith the Tetuya ridge on my 
right, and opposite to IViajholighat,* the passage 
between the second and third hill of this ridge, I 
came to a small hummock called Kariari, AA'hich is 
situated about a mile from the ridge and perliai)s 
3| miles from the south end of Narawut ridge. 
About a mile and a half from Kariyari I crossed a small 
winding canal called the Liyani, AA'^hich contains a good 
deal of stfignant water. ’ 

Khori is at present AATOUght in Khariyari, from 
AA’honce its .name is derived. It is a small round 
hummock. The rock is a kind of intermixture of iinjjer- 
fect reddle “ and hornstone or quartz, in some places 
containing imbedded in it fragments of Khori, and 
in some places stained yellow. The • Khori has been 
wrought in two places, but to no great extent. One 
near the bottom of the hill ” is in a very irregular 
nest, surrounded by the imperfect reddle more or less 

(1) Saran. 

(2) Nataaar. 

(3) Tatua. 

(4) Malhaull ghat.' 

(3) Appendix. No. 98. 

(«) „ No, 17 
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approaching in nature to the Khori. The derivation of 
the latter from the former is so evident that the natives 
say that the Khori is the reddle corrupted or putrifled 
(Sor). The mine has been conducted with very little 
skill. The workmen first dug a narrow gallery into the 
Khori until stopt by Avater. They liavc gradually since 
been beating pieces from the sides and roof, so that now' 
they must have recourse to ladders to reach it and every 
piece tumbles to the bottom, from which it is brought 
up w'ith much trouble. This Khori is harsh, and consists 
of various layers of different shades of pale red. In 
the other vein the Khori^ is white and very harsh and 
contains bits of quartz unclianged. The vein is very 
superficial and lias as yet been only just opened. 
Farther in it will probably improve. 

From this hummock I went rather less than a mile 
to another at the village of Majholi. This consists of 
somew'hat similar materials, but in a great state of 
decay* and becoming schistose. It may bo considered as 
an intermediate state betw'ecn rude Jasper tuid Khori. 
None of this substance in a perfect state has been yet 
discovered here. About a quarter of a mile farther 
on, is still another small hummock on which Khori* 
was formerly dug, but the vein has been exhausted. 
The rook in decay is splitting into vertical thin strata 
running east-north-east and west-south-west or thereby, 
and the vein lias run the whole length of the hill 
in that direction, and hiis been wrought about four feet 
wide and deep. The rock on its southern side show's 
in my opinion the transition from hornstone to rciddle 
or Khori.^ On one part are curious minute crys- 
tallizations like those near Malipur.* That on its 
northern side is very curious.* It seems to be a kind 
of porphyry, consisting of an argillaceous cement 
strongly impregnated with iron, contoining concretions 

(1) Appendix, No. 6. 

(8) „ No. 63. 

(3) „ No. 64. 

(4) „ No. 2L 

(3) At Katanna Hill, f««> Bbagalpiir Journ^, 19th l||arcb, IQll. 

(3) Appendix, No. ^ 
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partly siliciotis and partly changed, and has a strong 
resemblance to the gangiic of the Khori which I saw 
near Nedtiyanalah. 

From thence I went obliquely to Jomaghat, the 
passage between the third and fourth hill of the 
great range. There is no plain between the two hills, 
which are united by a very steep rugged chain of grey 
hornstone,* in some places stained red. The whole 
of this range from Narawut seems exactly of the same 
nature with the southern range of the Bajgriho hills, 
only the northern face is not quite so parched, and 
the bam])oos and stunted trees extend farther up the 
rocks. At the foot of the hill is found an unctuous 
yellow clay, called Pila mati from its colour. Potters 
use it, but the quantity seems to be inconsiderable. It 
is quite superficial, and mixed with many fragments of 
rock, Avhich are separated by throwing the whole into 
water and collecting the [lighter sediment].* Near it is a 
pit from wlienco the people have dug some indurated 
schistose clay, red white and yellow'. From thence I went 
ol)liquely for about a. mile to Saren Nateswor, a village 
situated at the east end of a more considerable hummock 
than the tliree above mentioned. 

m 

The second and fourth hill of the great ridge are the 
most considerable for elevation. 

The country at Sai’en [is] said to have formerly 
belonged to the Bandawats, wdio cnlled themselves Raj- 
puts, Imt many of them still live in Perganah Chay in 
Ramgarh. They speak Hindi, and eat pure, but perform 
Sagai. It is said that before the Bandawats the country 
belonged to the Kol. These are different from the 
Cheru. The Rajah of Palamo is a Cheru. The Banda- 
wats and Kol entirely banished from this country. 
There remain many Bhungiyas. 

The hummock or hill of Saren, the most consider- 
able of this low range, consists of a variety of rocks, all 

(1) Appindix, No. £7. 
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decaying in vertical masses rnnning east and west. In 
some parts is a Khori more or less perfect/ some of 
which is dug for teacliiug children to write. Indura- 
ted reddle* is still more common, but is very inferior 
in quality to that brought from GAvalior, which is 
used by the Sannyasis for dyeing their clothes. The 
groat mass of rock on the north side of the hill, 
and especially towards a peak at its west end, appears 
to me evidently a slag* containing much iron, partly 
reddish, partly blackish, and in many parts containing 
nodules of quartz and khori. On the south side of 
the hill is what I consider as hornstone impregnated 
with iron* disposed in waved layers of various shades 
of colour, exactly like some Khoris but very hard. It 
has nothing of a slaggy appearance. 


Saren is a pretty considerable village belonging to 
Mitrijit, with fine lands towards the north, and in a very 
picturesque situation. 


ISth January . — I went to Rajagriho,* said to be 
distant six coses, but my guide attempted to take me by 
a passage betM'ecn the transverse range and the great 
hills, wliich being impracticable after having advanced 
tu^o miles, I was obliged to return, and then to proceed by 
Dukrighat almost tAvo miles from Avhere I turned. Dukri- 
ghat passes over a corner of a large mass of hills, which 
may be considered as a continuation or as tlic principal 
part of the range of hummocks containing Khori, and it 
fills up the space between the great quartsoze range of 
Kajagriho and the granite range of detached peaks that 
extends east from Patalkati, or rather from llurabur. 
The granite ® on the easternmost of these peaks * is 
very perfect and small-grained, AAhite felspar and 
quartz and black mica. Dakrighat itself consists of an 
exceeding tough hornstone, of difierent thin layers 
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of various shades of grey and of very fine grain.' It 
resembles the stone of the hill of Saren except in not 
being iron-shot. 

From Dakrighat I went rather more than four miles 
to Singhaul,* a village in Nawada. Before entering it 
I found some broken images on the ground. One 
differed from that called Vasudeva or Narayon by 
having two small figures on each side, in place of one. 
The other seemed to have been the throne of some idol, 
and containing a Buddh sitting above the head of a male 
figm'e, with two arms and standing. 

From Singliaul 1 followed a very grand old road 
attributed to tlie infidel Jarasandha, and on that account 
called the Asuren. It has run in a peifect straight line, 
and is about 150 feet wide, rising from the sides with 
a very gentle ascent to the middle, u'hich may have 
been about 12 feet perpendicular above the level of the 
plain, which is very low land. The 2>eople inaigine tliat 
it Avas a reservoir intended to collect the rain water and 
coiiA'ey it to Kajagriho, and then this water was to be 
raised to the floAver garden, which the prince chose 
to have on the top of the hill. That it served for 
a reservoir I have no doubt, as it does so to this day, 
and during the whole rainy season the space between it 
and the hills forms a lake, but in the dry season the 
water disappears, and the I)ottom of the lake is cultivated. 
The object of the Avork, I have no doubt, was for a rjoad, 
as it extends over this low plain only for about four miles, 
and ends about a mile before it reaches Bajagrihi where 
the land rises, so that it never could have conveyed 
water to that place. The road was a noble approach to 
the residence of th(5 prince, and may have extended to 
(Patana) the royal city, although it can now only be 
traced where it formed a very elevated bank. Originally 
pcrha{)s it was not so Avide and much higher, as the 
natural operation of so many rainy seasons would be to 
reduce the height and spread the breadth. The wate 

(1) Appendix, No. a ~ 
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collected in the lalce has broken down the l)ank in 
several places, so that as a road it has become perfectly 
useless, for the small banks with which the gaps have 
been filled up to preserve the work Jis a reservoir will 
udth difficulty admit loaded oxen to pass. 

19<A Jamiary . — At Rajagriho are two ancient forts, 
one occupying the south-west corner of the other 
is attributed to Sheer Shah, the external one T presume 
is the Rajahgriho or abode of Jarasandha. I went round 
this On an elephant in 48 minutes, keeping on the 
outside of the rainpart and inside of the ditch, which 
may in most places be traced, being lower than the 
adjacent fields, quite l(>vel, and cultivated entirely with 
winter crops, which are watered. It is however most 
entire on the south side where, the land sloping down 
with some declivity from the bottom of the hills, it has 
been probably deeper. It w'ould appeal* to have been 
above 100 feet wide and, so far as I can judge, the 
original rampart has consisted entirely of the earth 
throrni out from the ditch, and has contained neither 
bricks nor stones. Several gaps are formed in the 
rampart, but whether or not they were originally gates 
would be difficult to say, the position being quite 
irregular and sOme being evidently too large. I can 
observe no traces of outworks nor flanking defences in 
this original rampart, which is indeed reduced to a mere 
mound of earth with some small fragments of stone 
from the adjacent hills, perhaps originally intermixed 
with the soil. The present toAvn of Rajahgriho occupy- 
ing the north-west comer of the fort and the adjiieejit 
plain has occasioned considerable deficiencies there, 
which owing to the narrou ness of the hxnes I could not 
trace, but I suspect [that] at that corner which is the 
lowest, there have been two or three lines of defence, and 
some irregularities in the contour. The general form is 
very irregular, extending about 1,200 yards each way. 

The fort attributed by tradition to @heer Shah 
occupies the south-west corner of the above for about 600 
yai^s square. The west and south faces are evideutly 
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continuations of the original rampart, but hsive been 
much strengtlicned. Their surfatje is everywhere cover- 
ed with bricks, which pcrliaps have proceeded from 
a parapet of that material, but no traces of it remain 
except these fragments. These however are quite 
superficial, and the mass of the rampart, aliove 60 feet 
wide and 30 high, consists of earth. Where gaps have 
been formed in the rampart, a new one has been built 
uj) entirely of large laide blocks of stone from the 
adjacent hills. This rampart is about 16 feet wide, 
and exceedingly broken down. All along the old 
earthen rampart it would appear that there has been 
laid a platform of those stones some feet high, which 
probably served for the foundation of the brick parapet, 
and this has been strengthened at short distances by 
semi-circular projections constructed of stone. The 
eastern and northern faces have had no ditch, and the 
eastern one has consisted entirely of rude masses of 
stone, with many semi-circular projections and about 
18 feet thick. The eastern half of the northern face 
has been built in the same manner, but the western 
end has been constructed of brick. 

Both these ramparts, especially that of ston e 
are much more decayed than one would expect from 
so short a period of time as has elapsed since the 
reign of Sheer Shah, and although in these ramparts, 
as w-ell as in the external ones, there are several 
gaps which may have been gates, there is not the 
slightest trace of the buildings of a gate to be 
observed. This I confess staggers me with respect to 
any part of the building having been erected by Sheer 
Shah. It may be supposed that the two works are 
coeval, but besides the gaps filled up with stone I observe 
that at the north-west and south-east corners of the 
small fort a w'ide breach has been made in the earthen 
rampart to serve as d ditch ; but had the smaller fort 
been a citadel more strongly fortified than the town, 
we should have expected that the ditch would have 
been continued round it. Both areas contain many 
irregular heaps having very much the appearance of the 
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debris of building, but rising to very little height, either 
from the lapse of many ages or from removal of the 
materials. In some parts it woidd appear tliat there liave 
been tanks surrounded by these eminences, and these are 
the only tiling resembling ruins that retain any trace of 
symmetry. The heaps consist chiefly of earth, but contain 
-many small stones and a few broken bricks. I have 
some doubts whether or not they may not be natural, 
or formed of earth thrown out from the tanks. By far 
the largest is in the outer fort, and if it has been a build- 
ing, as on the Avhole I think proliable, it lias been very 
large. Two conicjvl mounds on its Avest side can scarce 
be natmal eminences. 

The Seruyak here assembled say that the fort 
was built by Bajah Senok or Srinik, and as being 
his residence vA'as ciilled llajahgriho. The same person 
built Baragong, and aaus contemporary Avitli Mahavira. 
He lived long after Jarasandha, who they think 
lived at Ayudiya. He lived 2,563 years ago. Senok’s 
father and grandfather, Upasenok and Mahasenok, 
possessed the country. He was Nathbongs. The first 
family of kings was Akwak bongs, of whom was 
Rikub Deo .of Ayudiya, Sombongs of Hustinapuri. 
Sriangs AA'as one of these. An account of these families 
is contained in the Hori Bongs, Padma Puran, Adapura ; 
books belonging to the sect. Jara Sandhu Avas of the 
Judobongs and a Jain, as AA^ere also Bama and Krishna 
and Siva. They know nothing of the Buddhs. They 
claim the whole images, Siva, Gancse, Surjo, etc., and all 
the hot springs, which they call by the same names with 
the Brahmans. They say that their images are kno'wn 
by both hands being joined on their lap, but on the same 
stone here I find images Avith their hands in all positions. 
They know nothing of Hangsapuri. They say that 
some Seruyaks are Brahmans, some Kshatris, some 
Vaisiyas, no Sudras admitted, but any man may become 
a Seruyak. No one can be made a Jetti or Guru except 
of the three pure castes, and any man of pure birth, 
whether his ancestors were Jain or not, may become a 
Jetti. All the 8Ji castes are Vaisiyas. But in the south 
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there are Bnlhinaus, aud in the west many Ksliatris. 
They pray to all the gods of the Brahmans. 

The Brahmans of liajagriho say that the road attri- 
buted to Jarasandlia was made by some iiiMel, they 
know not wliom. Bajahgriho belonged first to a Bajah 
called Chatorboj, and then Baja Bosu, who brought 14i 
gotras of Brahmans from Maharastra to w'orship the 
gods of the hills. He gave them the whole Parganah, 
which M'as taken from them by the Muhi. They say 
that Jarasandlia lived at Geriyak, They say thatlhija 
Senik was Baja of llansupiirnagar, in the plain between 
the five hills. The only remains are a math called Moni- 
nag, and another called Ninmlpuri, ivhere the Serawak 
worship, but there are no tanks nor appearance of a fort 
or city. Bosu lived after Srinik, and Srinik after Jara- 
sandha. The last was a Kshatri of the Asurimath, and 
derived his power from the worship of Jora Dei'i. The 
Bon Bhumi, where he was killed, is in tlie i)lain between 
the five hills, a little ivest from Sonbondar. He was burned 
on the field, which lias nuule the ejirth red. The 
Brahmans give the same names to the five hills tliat the 
Jain do, but do not consider them as holy. Many 
images on all the hills, but most on the two northern. 
On that to the west of the gap above Brihmakuud is 
shown a stone building, said to have been the place 
where Jarasandlia was wont to sit after bathing. Tlie 
old road very generally attributed to Jarasandlia leading 
directly to the fort gives great room to suppose that tlie 
fort was the real abode of that prince, or rather perhaps 
the garrison to secure his various abodes in the vicinity. 
Tlie whole space between the fort and hill is very irre- 
gular, and many eminences may be traced resembling the 
foundations of buildings. In one or two, indeed, frag- 
ments of the foundation of large stones may be traced, but 
there are very few bricks. I suspect that a great part 
of all the buildings ha ve Iieen of stone, and , that those 
of the miore modern fort have been taken from the ruins, 
f huh' the north face of the fort to the gap in the hills 
ard tr&ces of a double ratapart with a road between. 
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Having visited the fort, I wont to visit the curio- 
sities towards the roots of the hills. Immediately west 
of the fort is a circular mound, containing a small 
cavity surrounded by a rampart of earth, on which are 
some broken bricks. The Brahmans say that this- was 
a math or abode built by a Hosuumi named Gytauand ; 
but this is quite absurd. A house could never have 
left such a ruin. He may have indeed dwelt upon it, 
and some small temples of Siva in the vicinity support 
this opinion. The rampart entirely resembles that of 
the fort, and this may have been some outwork, there 
being only the ditch between the two ramparts. A 
small river which comes from the gap between the hills 
passes through the old ditch. 

A little up its hank from this circular work, ou 
the west side, is a small ghat of brick recently made 
at a place culled Baitumi, which is holy. Here tire 
lying a Ganesa, three fragments of the iimige usually 
called Vasudeva, and a stone — aiqmronlly the throne 
of an image — which contains rows of sitting images, 
some with their hands lifted up, some ivith both in 
their lap holding an oflFering, and some with one of 
their hands over their knee. This shows that nothing 
from the position of die hands can be determined 
concerning the sect to ivhich the images belonged. 
The Serewak indeed said that those images with both 
hands in the lap represented Gods and the other men, 
but the ])osition of the various figures does not favour 
this opinion. 

Some way up this torrent, at a place called 
Soriswati in the passage between the two northern hills 
of the great range, is a new' ghat on each side of the 
torrent. Here is a very dirty pool in the torrent, which 
is considered holy both by Jain and Astik. Imme- 
diately above this ghat, on the lower part of the hill to 
the west of the river, is a collection of various springs 
and buildings, none of them old and some of them 
quite i^nt. The most celebrated is Bialimakund, a 
square cistern very deep and built pa^y of stone, 
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partly of bricks. The water is collected in a pool at 
the bottom, and the thermometer in this stood at 109°, 
being at 62° ia the air when sbaded^ An image of 
Ganesa is built into the wall. Below Brahmakund 
toM'ards the east is a terrace for the accommodation of 
religious mendicants .at the Mela, on its south end is a 
small temple of Varaha with two Naginis somewhat 
different from those at Baragang. Below the terrace 
is a square reservoir of hrick, containing five sacred 
springs which issue from an equal number of 
spouts made of stone, and the water as it falls is 
allowed to run off so that it is perfectly clean, limpid, 
and tasteless. Where collected in kunds in which the 
people bathe, it is abominable. The first spring named 
Panchanon has stopped. In the second, named Kasi, 
the thermometer stood at 107°. In the third, called by 
some Panchanod but by others Langai because the Jain 
women wash there naked, the thermometer is 104°, in 
the fourth, called Panchanod, the thermometer [is] 94°. 
The fifth, called Gaumukhi, has stopped. In the 
reservoir is lying an image of Surjo. 

Immediately south from Brahmakund and west 
from the temple of Varaha is a small temple of Siva, 
and extending the whole length of this temple and of 
Brahmakund, on their west side, is a long narrow 
reservoir built of brick, containing seven holy springs 
which issue from stone spouts, and the water is allowed 
to run oft' as it issues, except that as usual part is 
allowed to collect in puddles filled with frogs and other 
vermin and overwhelmed with weeds and rubbish. The 
first spring in this reservoir is named Gautam, and 
its heat is 104°. The second named Baraduyar is of the 
same heat. Viswamitra, the third, raised the thermo- 
meter to 110°. Jumdagani, the fourth, raised it to 

(1) Mean temperature of the hottest place in Brahmakund, as meaeui^ 
on twenty-eight occasions since 1909, 107*3^. Mazimiun 108*3^ iji 
September, 1914. 

There is no in^pendent ^ving in Kund, which is nsed 

exclusively by women. Tbe outflow which Buchanan called 
Panchanon has disappeaied, the others are merdy overflows from 
tsfiks hif^er up. 
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] 0‘'®. Durbasa, Vasishta and Parasari, the fifth, sixth 
and seventh of these sprint's, have bocoino dry.' In 
the w'all of tiiis place has been built an image of 
a Buddh or Jain, with both hands in th * lap. It has 
lotus flowers on the* soles of the feet, and lions on the 
throne. It has a short inscription. In the cistern 
is lyintr a male figure somewhat like that usually called 
Vasudeva, but somewhat different. Notwithstanding 
its sex the Brahmans call it Uevi or the Goddess. 

Immediately west oi* above this reservoir and two 
small temples (Maths) of Siva, and soiith from them, [isj 
a reservoir containing a spout of stone which emits the 
the finest stream in the place*. It is 11 0° hot, and per- 
fectly limpid and tasteless, but not near so copious as the 
<ine springs of the .Mongger hills. In the reservoir are 
lying two carved stones, one a Ganes. The other, such 
an octagonal ornament as is so common at Buddh Gya, 
and contsiijiing four images of Buddhs. 

Immediately south from thence is another spring* 
nearly as fine, and named Markunda*. In the reservoir 
.are l.ying some images. A Gauri Sankar. A male and 
female st^inding, both called DeiM. Two such as are 
usually called Vasudeva, with largo ears as usual. In 
one side cf the reservoir is a .dark hovel called a temple 
of Kamakshu, but it contains no image. All these images 
except such as are objects of worship are said to have 
been brought from the hill above, and the same has 
probably been the case with those which are worshipped, 

(1) In the Snptrishi tank, the third to seventh outflows, as well as 
that in the Anantrishi Kund to the north-west, which Buchanan 
did not notice, are all connected with a common underground 
source, above the Veda Vyasa tank, which in turn is connected with 
the same source. The third outflow is closest to the source, 
and is therefore the hottest, though usually more than a degree 
cooler than the source itself. Its mean temperature since 1909, 
104 -6°. Maximum 107*4® in October 1914; minimum 96*3® in 
April, 1909, when, with the exception of Brahmakund, the whole 
of the springs were practically dry. 

(2) The Veda Vynsa Kund, called Vyas by Buchanan in his drawing 
and in the Report. Mean temperature since 1909, 105 ‘3®; maximum 
107*0® in April, 1912. 

(8) Fed from the same source as the Veda Vyasa, but the subterranean 
channel from the real source is longer, and the outflow is slightly 
cooler on this account 

11 


so B, & J, 
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as they are in the same style and all resemhlc those at 
Biuldli Gya and Baragang. The whole water from all 
these springs unites at the bottom of the hill, and forms 
a stream rather larger than that of Sitaknnd'. 

Advancing a little farther up the river on the same 
side with Brahmakund is a fine little spring of clear 
water issuing from a small square cistern cut in the 
rock. It is called Vanur Vanuri, from a monkey and 
his wife having been immediately translated to heaven 
from bathing in it. A little Farther up, the rivulet divides 
into two branches, and in the fork is a small conicfil 
mound of earth and stones. On it is a small modem 
temple, but the ti’accs of one more ancient and some- 
what larger are observable. The size of the mound could 
never have admitted a large one. The image is broken 
and is carved on a small stone. It represejits one of 
the most hideous forms of the destructive power that I 
have seen, with three heads and eight hands, dressed in 
armour and holding in its hands two sei'pents, various 
implements of destruction, and {i human hesid. It seeiAs 
to me clearly a male, and is probably the same deity with 
the chief figui’e in the caves of Elophanta, although that 
represents (mly the head ajid shoulders and this represents 
the whole Ixjtly. By the attendant Brahmans it is con- 
sidered as a female, and called Jaradevi, and to its worship 
it is supposed that %lamsandha owed all his ])ower. 

Beyond this is a considerable plain surrounded by 
live hills held sacred by the Jain, but neglected by the 
Brahmans. This plain with the adjacent hills is called 

(1) Buchanan did not notice the Ganga-Jamuna tank west of the 
Anantrishi, which is the third independent outflow. Mean 
temperature since 1909, 106 '6^; maximum .107*8® in March, 1911. 
Being at the highest level, it is often dry. In the Report, he 
says : — 1 suspect that those near Brahmakurida hfive, in a state of 
untiire, been one spring; which has been subdivided and conveyed 
by various channels, so as to supply the various pools and spout 
from which it now issues; and in this manner T account for the 
different degrees of heat observable, and for several of the spouts 
that formerly flowed being now dry.*' This observation is correct. 
The whole of the area occupied by the springs and temples has been 
built up artificially against the side of the hiU. No substantial 
changes have been made during the lost century, and the genml 
agreement with Hiuen Tsang's account suggests that the subdivisioii 
of the springs dates from a very early period. 
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^ugsapurnagai’, and is supposed to have been the 
situation of a city, but of this I see no traces ; some zig- 
zag structures of stone lioth hero and at Giriyak 
were pointed out to mo as walls of the old city, but I 
have not tlie smallest doubt that tliey have been roads, 
and it is probable that there has been a route communi- 
cating by the hills with Giriyak, as the zigzags of Raja- 
griho ascend the west end of the same hill on the east 
end of which those of Giriak are. It consists of five 
bends, in all 1,200 cubits long, with a roundish resting 
pliice at each turn, and is four cubits wide. The 
people r sent to measure it could trace it no farther, but 
they might lose it by a very short interruption, as the 
hill is oover(.‘d in many places with thick recds.^ They 
saw’ no images nor traces of buildings. 

A road leads thi'ough the hills, tow'ards the south 
as well as to tlie north, and there is a narrow^ passage 
towards the valley betw'een the two ridges. On all other 
sides are rugged hills. The situation as exceedingly 
strong and in that respect well fitted for a city, and the 
extent is considerable, three C/Oses by one, but would no 
doubt be exceedingly unhealthy. The situation however 
is very grand, and well adapted for occasional visits or 
for inspiring religious awe, and accordingly the three 
great Hindu sects have all chosen it as a favourite 
residence and claim it as their own. The Buddhists of 
Ava came to it, directed by their books, and considered 
Bajagriho as the residence of Jarasandha, one of the 
most religious princes of their sect. 

In the south side of the hill by which the central 
plain is bounded on the north and west, has l)een dug 
a cave called Bonbundar. The door is small, but there 
is also a window, w’hich occasions a circulation of air 
and gives a light unknown in the dismal caves of 
Burabur. The materials here however are vastly in- 
ferior, as the rock is everywhere intersected by fissures, 
so that some parts have fallen down, and it admits 

(1) This zigzag road leadt to a flat-topped stone garh on the top pi 
Batnagirif not far west of the Jain tmple. 
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w^ater which has stained the walls with a red ferru- 
ginous crust. The stone is an imperfect Khori*, varie- 
gated red and grey in veins, layers, and blotches, and 
is evidently the rude jasper of the hills, similarly 
marked, passing into an indurated clay. This cave is 
called Sonbuudar, and is an object of worship Mdth the 
Jain. In its middle is left a small kind of quadrangular 
pyramidical figure, on each side of which is carved an 
erect man with tno arms. The chief figure is the same 
on all the four sides, but on each he is accompanied 
by different emblems. On the Mall is a short inscrip- 
tion in a strange character. It probably merely contains 
the name of some pilgrim. 

On the cast side of the rivultit also there arc 
sundry places of M'orship common to all sects. At 
the west end of the northern hill is a cluster of springs 
and small temples, similar to those opposite, and 
surrounding Surjokundo.- This is a small reservoir 
in M'hich the Mater is collected in a pool, and does 
not fall from a spout, so that it is beastly dirty and 
sM^arms uith frogs. Its heat is 103°. An image of 
Sui’ja somewhat different from that at Kasi Tirtha is 
built into the m all, and near it a fat male figure m ith 
tu'o anus, and one leg hanging over the throne. It is 
surrounded by an inscription. This figure is in several 
other places intermixed M'ith Jluddhs, and seems to me 
to represent the cook of Gautama that I have seen in 
Ava. Before the feet of Surja has been placed [a] 
small figure of Buddh. In a small math of Siva south- 
west from this kund is an image of Buddh, and on the 
outside [arc] tu’o throne-like stones such as I saw 
at the west end of the great Asuren road. Each has 
a sitting figure of a Buddh over a standing figui'e, but 
in the two the position of the hands is reversed. B ere 
a wretched Sannyasi has taken up his abode. He sits 
all day besmeared M'ith ashes in the position of a Buddh 

(1) Appendix, No. 56. 

(2) Surajkund. Usually in the cold weather the level of the water 
in these tanks is kept above that of the spouts which lead the 
water into them. Mean temperature of the inflow since 1909| 
X04*8°, maximum 107 '(P in April, 1910. 
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Ho neither moves nor speaks, and those who choose 
bestow alms on him. If he gets none ho fasts It 
was alleged that some thieves had stolen his blanket, 
but I suspect that this was a mere allegation to 
endeavour to extract a rupee frmn me ; no thief in all 
probability would steal from so wretched an animal, 
especially as viewed as being of the utmost purity aud 
enjoying divine favour. 

West from that is a small ruined math, with a 
stone containing two feet, aud a short inscription in 
relief, wliioh is not common. The Brahmans call it 
the feet of Dototreya, one of the 24 Avatars of Vishnu, 
but from the inscription it evidently belongs to the 
Jain, as it commences with the character called Bala* 
minda, vhich the Jain prefix as the Astik do the name 
of Ganesa. 

South from Surjakund arc two temples of Siva 
with one of Tulasi between them. Oin* of them is called 
Halbkeswar Here are several old images. A pedestal 
like those already mentioned, containing a Buddh sit- 
ting above a man standing. A Gaiiri Sangkor. A 
Vasudeva. Two Sahusera Lingas, which implies 1,000 
Liugas. A i ion rampant, which is an ornament of 
Gautama. South from thence is Sautonkund,^ a pool 
similar to Surjakundo. Its heat [is] 106°. .L\prth 
f^om Surjakundo. is that of Som or the moon®. Itg 
heat [is] 102°. h ear it is lying an ornament simijai* to 
thoso of Buddh Gya, with four Buddhs on the four 
sides. Ganosakun^ north from thenoe'’- I'he heat 
also is 102°. 

(1) Tho position of Santonkund in this account corresponds to that of 

tho present Sitakuiid, but in Buchanan's rough plan it is shown 
as east and slightly north of Surajkund, thus occupying a site where 
in 1917 I found that the earth had fallen in, exposing channels 
leading from tho hillside further east, and diverging to tne present 
Sitakund, Surajkund and Chandraniakund. Mean temperature of 
Sitakund inflow, 104 ‘7®. Maximum 106-0® in May, 101% 

(2) Chandrama or Somkund. Mean temperature of inflow 104*7®. 
Maximum 106-0® in May, 1012. 

(8) Oancshkund. Mean temperature of inflow, 104*00. Maximom^ 
106*0® in Mav, 1011. At the steps leading into this tank> as wdll as 
those of Sitakund and Ohandramakund, the tempenturb Aslils lOOB ta 
helVwMi ^ flfnid 0I^> had rbbAdd ItsT. 
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Proceediag' from Surjokuiido some way east., along 
uhe northern Face of the liill, I came to the Dorga of 
Surufuddin Behari, built Arhere that great saint passed 
much time in prayer. The buildings although desti- 
tute of architectural merit are neat and clean, and 
the area includes a hot spring formed into a pool, 
called Singriki kiindo.^ The Hindus are still permitted 
to L)ath in the place, and have a small temple of Siva 
in the side of the pool. The heat of the pool is only 
97 .°* During the Kamaxau from eight to twelve hundred 
of tlie faithful assemble, and are entertained by the 
successor of the saint. 

noth Januafjf . — I visited the Baitaki, or seat of 
Jarasandha, which is a considerabhi way up the hill above 
Brahinakundo. No road has been made to the place, 
which is a platform built against the sloping side of the 
hill, of large rude blocks of jasper from the adjacent 
rock. Its upper surface is 79^ teet by 72 J, and its 
perpendicular height at the highest corner is 27f feet. 
There is nothing about it to indicate its real ora, except 
that the stones having been altered by the action of the air 
for about an inch have probably been quarried at a very 
remote i)eriod. It is very possible that when Jarasaudlui 
from policy or awe loathed in these sacred pools he may 
liave sat on such a place, and may there have received 
presents from his courtiers as is usual on such occasions. 
A few stones have fallen from one corner, but if not 
disturbed it may remain to the day of judgment. 
Even now, near the krinds and a considerable w^ay above 
them, various religious mendicants have erected small 
Baitoks or platforms of brick, on w'hich they sit during 
the months that pilgrims frequent the place, and raise 

(1) The Hani'Laksbiuan tank was not in existence in Bachanan’s tijne> 
but was made about fifty years ago. The tepid water in 
the spout called Lakshmaxi comes in a long channel from a point on 
the hillside about half-way to the Makhdum Kund. 

(Si) 'The Makhdum or Sringgi Bikhi Kund flows into a cistern from 
a long channel leading from the hillside. It is distincUy cooler 
than the other springs, mean temperature since 1909> being 95-1^ 
and maximum 96 '4” in March, 1911; and unlike the others it 
appears to be coolest during the rainy season, probably from 
admixture of watei* from cold springs during this season. 
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voluntary coutributiuus. If Jarasaiidba ever sat on the 
place the contributions were probably somewhat more 
than voluntary. A Moslem saint has been buried ou 
the platform, and his tomb has gone to decay. i:e seems 
to liaA e been too petty to have procured such a platform 
to have been built on purpose for him. One would 
haA e supposed that Jarasandha might hiive had a road 
cut for him to ascend this seat, but perhaps thcdihiculty 
of access was a ne< ossary jjurt of the ceveniony. The 
rock consists of rude reddish jasper with white vein.^ 

1 also ascended the opposite hill to visit a mine of 
rock crystal, Putik, situated a considerable way up. 
The lower part of the hill consists of a grey very small- 
grained hornstone or |)etrosilex with veins of white 
quart/j. •' Further up it becomes more granular, is 
.in some places stained red, and in others contains round- 
ed concretions of quartz, and tlie surfaces of fissures 
and little cavities are covered with minute crystals. 
The rock among which the cryshil is found has been 
reduced to a kind of sandstone, but is surrounded on all 
sides by the petrosilex, and is disclosed in trapezoidal 
masses in a similar manner. Some of these blocks are 
white, some ferruginous inclining to red. It must be 
observed that all the upper part of the next hill, situa- 
ted south from this and named Kiutenachul, consists of 
a similar siindstone ® while the lower part is a red 
and white rude jasper. ® Among these blocks the 
w;orkmen have found interstices from two to four feet in 
diameter, and winding in various directions. These are 
filled with small angular fragments of quartz, generally 
semidiaphauous, but stained red externally and 
intermi.ved with a red ferruginous liarsh earth. Among 
this are found small masses of the Futik or rock, crystal 
generally in imperfect' hexagonal prisms terminating 

(1) Appendix, No. 12. 

(2) „ No. 36. 

(3) „ No. 72. 

(*)■ „ Nos. 15, 29. 

(6) „ No. 40. 

(•) ,v ■ .No. 12. 
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in hexagonal pyramids.^ All that I could And were 
vea’y small, irregular, and of a bad quality, nor do the 
workmen procure auy larger than can be made into 
beads, and these seldom clear. The beads have generally 
a good deal of a smokiness in their colour. 1 saw none 
of the crystals adhering to the matrix. They were all 
detached and in distinct crystals. There was another 
mine ot crystal lower down the hill, near a small temple 
of Gaiiesa, but for some years since the one I visited has 
been discovered the workmen have deserted this old 
one. In the new one ten or twelve excavations have 
been made, but to no great extent. None of them seem 
to have contained above five or six cartloads of gravel. 
The Avorkmeii say that they follow the veins sometimes 
20 or 30 feet, and that they wind very much among 
the stones. They bring out the gravel for day’s hire, 
and the Hukak or bead-makers pick out the pieces. 
'1 wo crystals are never found cohering, nor do they ever 
adhere to the rock. At Chukra, * north from Sophi 
ghat, is also found rock crystal, but my informants do 
not know the particulars. 

It is remarkable that the Jain know nothing of 
Hangsapur > agar, while the Astik here pretend that it 
was the residence of Srinik ilaja, chief of the Jain. The 
Ghatwal (m^o) is a Bajewar and holds his office 
hereditary. He was a custom master and levied a tax 
ozt all passengers goiug.by that passage* Se novo col- 
lects hotne duicee ou bamboos^ etc. for the zemindar and 
reoeioes a share ot the projits of the lirahmana. He is 
qmte. impure and. euts ecctylhtng but says that, hie 
ancestors. ^ Now the descendants of his ancestors 
aud of a certain, Bojok i^rahmau divide in e(pial shares 
ail the offerings that the Jaiu roake, aud ta.Ke care of 
the temples- He conducted one, of people to whet 
he calls Hangsapur Nagar and the. former residence of 
Srinik Haja. It is situate in Hie middle of the plain 
at the west end of Hutinagiri. Here is like the i^n 

II r .j - ■ - - I. ■ iL 1 — I ^ 

(y Appendix, No. ij 

(» Ohakra ghat. 

0 Portions in iialic'c oroi(i^ed oul« • 
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of a house about FO feet by 60, part of the walls, built 
of rough stou(5 and elay, standing four or five feet high. 
This is called the fort of Senck Haja. 'Near it is 
a small temple of the Jain with an inscription. It is 
built above a well lined Avith brick (Indera), Avhich has 
been filled up. It is supposed thatSrinik had 32 wives, 
to each of whom he daily gave new jewels and thrcAv 
the old ones into the Avell. These Avere after Avards 
carried away by a lucky rogiK* of a Moslem. There is 
nothing like the remains of a town round, hut the 
people — On the AA^est end of Kutinagiri is a zigzag 
ascent built of stone, Avhich the ChatAA'al attributes to 
the Daityos, and does not lead to any of th(5 places 
considered holy by the Jain. 

2//e Jain call the o — The Hajngiri Mahaton men- 
tions the 6 hills on which the Jain hove most of theie 
temp'es . — The Astik have no places of Avorship on the 
five hills, nor do the pilgrims A'isit the hills. The Jain 
on the contrary put little or no value on the Tirthas of 
the Astik, and bathe in them merely for cleanliness or 
comfort. This seems to me doubtful. It was asserted 
by the J'ajagrjho Hrahmans, but they are miserably 
ignorant and mere injjjoi-tunatc beggars. Not one of 
them, 1 am told, understands Sanskrit, although they 
hiire the ceremonies by rote. Although many of them 
could repeat the verses of the Kajagriho Mabato 
containing the names of the hills, I found that no two 
of them agreed about the application of these names 
even to the tAA'o hills between AAhich their holy springs 
are situated, and between which most of them pass 
their time. 1 here are about 100 families, one half of 
whicji have become Kojoks and take the profits of the 
hills. The others take the profit of the wells, a great 
part of which arises, from the ofierings of the Jain. 
Both couUnue to udiorttiaixy aud to t^ upadasa. from 
the Ramaaandis, 

Vaykunt, who went up to copy the, inscriptions on 
the two nearer hills, says that on the western one he 
ww no broken unoges not 90^ bat tbaafe in the nOW’ 
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temples ol’ the Jaiu, which arc live. Eour contain 
Padiikas, at three of which is writing^. At two some 
images have been built into the wall. One is the Dos 
Avatars with an inscription. At another, eight females 
sitting on different animals, oxen, elephants, swine, 
peacocks and geese. /I’his flgui’e at Gaya was called 
Naugraiia, and has an inscription. The other temple 
which I saw' contains a Jain standing w'ith the palms 
of his hands turned forw'ard. It has an inscription. 

On the western hill are about twenty temples still 
standing. Two are large. In the largest is a Paduka 
and inscription. The other is not quite iinished. In 
the small ones, w'hich are very old, broken, and covered 
W'ith grass, some have images with hands in various 
positions, some are empty. They are not Irequented 
by tlie Jain. They contain no iusei*iptions. Besides 
these he found many heaj)s of brick, lormerly small 
temples but quite destroyed, with many pillars of 
granite such as at Giriak but larger, and parts ol doors, 
partly .standing partly scattered about. Many iniages 
such as those below' w'ere also scattered about. On only 
one did he lind an inscription. Itw'as a eitting Buddh. 

2l8t January — I w'ent rather more than five* miles 
called three coses to Baragang, pcissing through a very 
large close-built village named Silau* rather more than 
half a mile north* from the village of llajagriho. It 
contains a few houses of brick and many that are tiled. 
Rajagriho is still a pretty considerable village, but lias 
decayed much of late, having been deserted by a colony 
•of MiiharnTTifl/lans of rank w'ho liavc left behind them 
the ruins of good brick houses. The Jain have erected 
in it a temple and place of accommodation for pilgrims 
of rank. No resident Jain at the place. 

•On my arrival at Baragang I. took another view of 
the ruins. The part of the ruins north of Sxirjo tank 

(1) Rather more than eight miles. 

(•^) Baibw more than three and a hall mileSf the only considerable 
f - mistake noticed in Bnchsiuui’a record of di s fn o es. 
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would appear to be of a more aucieut date than that to 
the south. The heaps have been reduced to mere 
masses of rubbish, in M'hich no symmetry of parts can 
be observed, and the number of bricks except at the 
four small heaps is inconsiderable. The swelling 
ground may indeed have merely arisen from its having 
long been the situation of a mud-w'alled village, as all 
such soon rise into eminences, the clay of old walls 
constantly raising the ground, while fresh clay is always 
brought to build new walls or repair old ones. The 
four small heaps, evidently temples, may have been the 
only buildings of brick. 

Near the Baitok Bliairab as it is called is a. stone 
containing an assembly of Buddhs such as I found at 
Kajagriho. A little south-west from the Jain temple 
is standing a very large ligure of the three-headed Sakti. 
The Bandit calls it a female Yarahun. I think it 
more lu'obable that it represents the Jara Devi. 

In the evening I went about two miles south by 
the way I liad come, to see a large image said to be 
in that direction. I found it on the summit of a small 
motuid of bricks called Yogespur,* which is situated on 
'the west side of a small choked tank, on the east side 
of which also there is a small mound of brick, but that 
contains no images. On Y ogespur are several, but the 
eye is immediately attracted by that of a great Buddh 
seated with one hand over his knee, under a Nim tree. 
On the stone round hin> he has many figures like that 
near the temple of Surjo in the streets of Baragaug, 
but more numerous. It has 'a' short inscription. This 
image is the object of worship, and two Brahmans act. 
as its Bujaris. They called it Jagadamlia, that is the 
Goddess, for they totally disregard sex . Near it is half- 
immersed into the bricks a similar and less ornamented 
Biiddh. Here are also two small Buddhs with uplifted 
hand^, one has an inscription. Also a. male standing 
with iwo arms, one leaning on a horizontal projection of 
the stone. I have seen the same at Bajagriho. Also two 


(1) Jagdispiir. 
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males sitting with one leg over the throne, one having 
a short inscription. 'Ihree Sesanags, very curiotis 
figures. They represent two many-headed Naga in 
copulation, each having a human figure under the hoods, 
and these figures terminate in the tails of serpents. The 
female embntcing the male with her arms. 

22nd January. — 1 went about 9^ miles to Sewan . 
The villages us usual close-built, and placed on consi- 
derable elevations evidently formed from the decayed 
mud walls of former buildings. The ridges here straight. 
Little or no garden. Some old mud castles, very rude 
but still occupied. Just before coming to Sewan I 
crossed the Aiohane, here a channel of about yards 
wide, with only a little stagnant water and deep clay 
banks. This w'as immediately below a dam by wliich 
the stream is turned out on the fields, l he dam is of 
mud, and of course is renewed each season. 

2'drd January . — I went about nine miles to Hilsa,® 
by an exceeding bad path from one bank to another. 
About four miles from Sewan crossed the NunP 
(Nauaivvanjj, a small sandy channel now' C|[uite dry. 
About miles farther on, at a village called Akbarpur,* 
I found a conical mound of bricks, on its top had 
been a small temple about six feet s(^uare w ithin, but 
the walls had fallen, the threshold of stone and. founda- 
tion entire/ The image ia its placet occupied the wh^ 
sidti opposite W thet door, and ksueh us t have seen 
nQwheire. ehid- it is a male, standing with two. aragts, 
but has lost, the head and both arms, it has long robes 
and boots* Above It are. two. ijaug$.as, beneath* six 
horses rea ring. On each side are twp small figpjirfcs 

(l) SuaQ, n. aod B.A. Noi akowp the btiuidwrd t^aps, Uioiigia 
it. was sv Stags on the old rood, between Calcutta and l*e(^ Uhnnwh 
Gidhaur and Peogarh, and the site of the decisive battie m 
Janug^. ISth, 1761,, when Pew and his French foi^oe, wfaa WMO 
assisting the Shobsada, surrendered, to the British. Probahlx et 
aMiloganJ, on the weet bank of. thhhMwaa end abbnt a null WMt 
of Paindtpir (Ftadipoor, B.). 

(S)8ilseh* B, e(4 B.4*.Hl|p|p 

(S) Nanai N. 

(4 AdbSrpOto, B. ; AkMnMr. 
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standing. On the right hand a male spirit with a bow, 
on the left a female. Against the side walls are resting 
several images Avhich have been intended as ornaments. 
Two are Gauri Sangkor, as usual. One, a male sitting 
with one leg hanging over the throne, but M ith a slen- 
der waist. The others are so much defaced that they 
could not Ijo dclined, but I have not seen them anywhere 
else. Two Siva Lingas. The people say that it is a 
temple of the sun, and was built by a Bungiya Brahman 
whose descendants still have land in Perganah Pilieh, 
from wlionce a tribe of that caste has its name. 

28th Januitry . — I went betAvoen eight and nine miles 
to Ongari.* Tlio whole pith pretty tolerable, and so far 
!is I continued on the route from Hilsa to Sahebguni 
there ivas a road practicable for a cart. About seven 
miles from llilsa I came to Ekangur Dihi,” a j)retty 
considerable village, near which is a heap extending 
about kOO yards north and south and 150 east and west. 
It. has lost all symmetry and is [of] no gimt height, 
but contains many small fragments of brick. All 
entire ones seem to have been long ago removed. On it 
have been in late times erected two small mud castles, 
both entirely ruinous, and a Moslem saint has been 
buried on the place with some care, as the tomb is 
surrounded by a wall of brick. Under a tree are placed 
five or six images, two of which are objects, of ivorship 
and pretty entire, the others are so much defaced that it 
would be difficult to say ivhat tliey are meant to 
represent. Both the entire ones have inscriptions. 
The largest represents a female standing u ith two arms, 
supported on eueh side by a dwarf, and having a Buddh 
over each shoulder. She resembles c.vactly, cxcei)t two 
small figures of worshippers under the throne, one of 
the figures at Kopteswori in Baragung. The other is 
a Buddh, sitting in the usual posture ivith a hand over 
the right knee. The people of the village attribute the 
whole to a Uuhi Chaudhuri of the Kurmi caste irho was 


(1) Aungarl. 

(S) Cangarh, B. ; Ekangar Dlh, 
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proprietor of all the iieighjbouriiig country, but the best 
informed persons both at Hilsa and Ongari say that 
liulii Cliaudhuri Avas a mere zemindar of a very late 
period, and that the ruin was once the abode of Kama, 
a great King. 

At Ongari is a good tank, (of) about 150 yards 
square and free from weeds. For a long period it seems 
to have been a place of Avorshij), and is said to derive its 
name from one of the apjiellations of the sun. There 
are hoAAever no traces of any large building, but many 
images are found in the place ; and the temple of the sun 
seems to be old, although still in good repair. The door 
noAV faces the west, but formerly was in the contrary 
direction : for once on a time Avhcn the heretics Avere 
poAA'erful they (Mime determim^d to destroy it, but as they 
Avere aliout to enter, the door turned round, by which 
they Avere alarmed and desisted. There are in this temple 
tAVo images that are Avoishipped. One called burjo is of 
the form msua! at Buddh Gya, (?tc. The other is called 
V'^ishnu, and entirely resembles those called Vasudova at 
Giriak, (^tc. Before the door are lying many fragments, 
very much mutilated. Most of them would appear to 
have been portions of V asudeva. One has been a Ganri 
Sankar. On the Avest side of the tank opposite to Surja 
(the temple ) is a clay hut called the abode of the serpent 
(Nagasthan). Here are several images, three pretty 
entire, namely, Gauri Sankar, Ganesa, and a Buddh sitting 
in the usual posture. A little farther west is another 
temple of clay, dedicated to Jagadamba. In the wall 
have been built several images. That of Jagadamba 
entirely resembles those of Keyadol, etc. Two 
Vasudevas. One of a slender man with two arms, 
sitting AA^th one leg over the throne, and called 
Saraswati. A small three*headed female standing, with 
•ight arms as at Buragang. A man sitting, with a female 
on each knee. A bull, but no lion, beneath. It is 
called Gauri Sankar, but in there being two females, 
and in wanting the bull, it is entirely different nor have 
X seen it anjrwhere else. 
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Under a tree near the temple of Surja have l)een 
placed several images. T)evi with four hands, sitting 
as usual on a lion. A Vasudeva. An eight-armed 
three-headed figure in armour exactly like the' Jaradevi 
of Bajagriho. It seems to me a male, but the Pandit 
alleges that it is an old woman. It is called Kalli by 
the people of the village. A Surja. A female standing 
with four arms, with a small Ganesa sitting at her feet. 
All these images are attrilmted to Kama. 

29tk January . — I went almost eleven miles to 
Hulasgnnj.’ About five miles from Ongari I crossed 
the Mohauc, a sandy clianuel about 100 yards wide only. 
It has at present no stream, but gives a supply for 
irrigation by digging a little way. Its banks, like those 
of the Pulgo, rise in many parts into barren sandy 
downs. JBelbre reaching the river I passed some land 
on udiich soda eflloresced, part. Avas waste, but where 
the soda had effloresced in greatest quantity had this 
year produced rice. On crossing the Mohane I passed 
through Tslampnr,® a large A'illage with a few brick 
houses, one of them pretty large. I here joined the great 
road from Patna to Gaya, AA'hich at this season is 
practicable for a cart with much difficulty, and that 
is as much as can be said in its favour. 

30th January.- -~i went rather more than two miles 
to a village named Daphtu,^ in order to see an old 
temple of Surja. About two-thirds of the way I came 
to the .Tilawar, * a dry channel about IQf) yards wide, 
but containing Avater under the sand. I went down 
its channel some way, but did not cross. The place is 
a little to the north of its left bank. There is a. consi- 
derable elevation, consisting of clay with fragments of 
bricks intermixed, but the fragments w'ould appear to 
have proceeded from the ruins of five small temples 
that have stood on the place. At the north end of the 
elevation is an old mud fort, built by the Bani of 

(1) OlaKsgunge, B. and B.A. ; Hunatfiganl. 

(2) Islarapour, B. and B.A. ; Itlampiir, 

(3) DBbthu. 

(4) dtltNur Ns 
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a Donawar Brahman who possessed the country before 
the present Dumkotars. I'he people have no tradition 
concerning the persons by whom the religious buildings 
Were erected. The Pujari, a Sakaldwipi Brahman, says 
they belonging to the Tritaiya Yug. I shall follow his 
nomenclature, althoiigh it is liable to much doubt. 
Immediately south from the mud fort is a tree with 
several large stones of granite, said to have been a Pir’s 
Dorga, but it has gone entirely to ruin. A little north- 
east from thence has been the largest temple of the 
place, but it has been entirely ruined. It is called 
Parswanath, but it seems rather to have belonged to 
the .Iain, for on a very fine lintel there is at each end 
a lion rampant. On its middle is a female figure sitting 
in the usual posture of the Buddhs. A large stone is 
said to contain an image reversed.* One of the sides 
of the door also remains. The other seems to have 
been taken to form the lintel for the temple of Kanaiya 
when that was rcijaired. An image, said to have been 
taken from this temple, has been erected in a garden 
south from all the temples. It is called Jagadainba or 
the Goddess, but is (juite different from those so called 
at Keya Dol, etc. It rej)resents a female standing, 
with four arms. The tno foremost leaning on two 
projecting cylinders. On each side is a lion rampant 
and a small human figure. An image exactly similar, 
but male, has been placed under a tree between this 
garden and Parswanath, but it has lost the head. I 
^ve seen similar at Buddhgya. It is called Kanaiya, 
but is different from the others so called. Nesir it is 
a male figure, also without a head. It has many arms, 
is in a dancing posture, and is called Puspotinath. 
One foot on a V>ull. An armed male without entrails 
on one side. A female standing on a lion on the other. 
Two musicians, one on cymbals (Kurtal). Under the 
same tree is a Siva Linga with four human faces, tM'o 
male two female, on its sides, and the Joni terminating 

(1) 1 sent people to raise and draw it, and it entirely resembles that 

usually called Vasudeva or Lacteshminarayan, except that on each 
side it has the lion rampant, an emblem of the Buddhas. The 
people, on seeing it, called it Kanaiya.” (M.S. Beport). 
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in a crocodile’s mouth. Immediately north from the 
garden containitig the female figure has been a temple, 
but it is entirely destroyed. The image however seems 
to remain, but has been removed from its throne. It is 
called Kanaiya, that is, Krishna, but seems to be exactly 
the same with what in other places is called Vasudeya 
or Fjaksluni N'ai’ayon. Immediately north from thence 
is the most entire temple, that of Surjo. It consists 
of a flat-roofed Xat mundir or propyleum, and of a 
I)yramidiciil shrine or Mundir. The roof consists of 
long stones supported by stone beams, and these by 
pillars. The interstices between the outer rows are 
built of brick, . and the shrine is constructed entirely 
of that material, except the door which is stone and 
much ornamented. JBoth this door and the stonework 
of the outer temple seem to be of much grejitcr antic^uity 
than the brickwork, which has i)robal)ly been renewed 
several times, but there is no appearance of the image 
or the plan of the building having Tindergone any 
alteration. The image represents Surjo in the manner 
common at Bnddh G ya, etc. On one side of it is placed 
the usual figiu’O of Vasudeva, wdiich the Pujari calls 
Lakshmi N arayon. In the outer temple are placed many 
images, pretty entire, and loaning against the wall 
without'order. They seem to have been taken froin the 
other temples tliat have fallen. They stood as follows — 
A small Surjo. The usual Jagadamba with buffalo, etc. 
Gauri Sangkar, as usual. Gauesa, dancing. Gauri 
Sangkar, again as usual. Lakshmi Narayon, that is, 
a male figure standing with four arms, and differing 
from the common Vasudeva by having two small 
figures on each side in place of one. A Surjo, with 
boots. Vishnu, a itiale figure like Vasudeva but in 
armour, especially his logs. Gauri Sangkar, but it is 
a male, sitting with a female on each side. No bull nor 
lion, but the male has his foot on a crocodile. Another 
Gauri Sangkar like the last. Narasingha. A male called 
Trivikram Avatar. A female sitting on a bull, with two 
arms and a porcino face, culled Varahani. The outer door, 
very mciui, of brick. On one side is fui imngr' representing 
l)i SOib.bJ. 
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a prince hunting. It is called Bairub, and the animal on 
which the prince rides is called shecx>, but it was probab- 
ly intended for a horse. A little north from this temple 
has been another totally ruined. It has contained a 
very large linga, before which is what the Pujari calls 
Gauri Sangkar, but it is the male with two females. 
Immediately north from this is the temple of Kanaia, 
which consists only one chaml.)er, supj)orLcd by jnllars 
of the same structure as that of Surja. 'I’ln; bri(?kwork 
had fallen, but was repaired by the grand lather of 
Mittrjit, and has again gone much to decay. The door 
■ is of stone and much ormimented. The sides remain, 
but the iintel iiaving been brokeji the side of a door 
from Parswanath has been j)ut i)i its place. The 
broken lintel lying by the door. 'I'lro image seems to 
me exactly similar to Vasudeva, and is oi' very considiir- 
able size. 

31st Jamiary. — I went to a low ridge of bills in order 
to see the place from whence Mr. Law took big porcelain 
earth. About a mile from Ilolasgunj I came to tlje 
banks of the Jilawar, and proceeded about ii mile along 
its west side. I then cro.sscd, and i)roc( 5 otled u]> its l>auk 
about two miles farther. J/rom thence to tbe north- 
east corner of the ridge of hills is about I 5 miles. The 
ridge consists of three hills, Dhermpur, ' Nuzera, * and 
Sophneri, ® so called after throe villages, and e.xtends 
about three-fourths of a cose north-east and south-west, 
so as to hide Kcni and Lodi. The mine is on the north 
face of Dhermpur, a little way up the hill. The stone on 
the ascent has a hornstone fracture, and seems to coifsist 
of grey hornstone containing disseminated in it grey 
felspar or shorl, with little clusters of black points.* 
The upper- part of the hill consists of a stone similar, 
but the proportions reversed. The little black points 
form the greatest proportion, and the grey hornstone 
the least.* What is called the clay from which 

(X) Dharampur. 

(Z) Nadira. 

(S) Supnari. 

(4) Appendix, No. 01. 

(B) w No. 104. 
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Mr. LaM’ made the jjarcelahi is marl, and forms a very 
large bed or nest, but its extent has by no means 
[been] ascertained. The excavation however is con- 
siderable. This ^ exactly resembles the other marl 
which lie is said to have used, and which I have describ- 
ed on the 23rd November. The nodules w^hich it 
contains ^ arc exactly similar, and are the same with 
the rock below the marl. In some parts, however, the 
marl is bounded by a rotten rock of :i greenish colour, 
which seems to be the aggregate in an intermediate 
state of change into marl, and is a kind of steatite. * 

'I heso hills, although they consist almost entirely 
of stones and rpeks, wdtb a little mou'd in the crevices, 
are not near so rugged as those of granite, the masses 
being small and the iiitci'stices filled with earth. Nor 
do they form the abrupt precipices of quart/ose hills. 
They have not the smallest appearance of stratification. 
Lum])s of iron ore * are scattered about the bottom 
of the hill. 

A little north-east from the corner of Dhermpur 
is a small rugged hummock of very j)erfect granite, 
consisting of middle-sized grains of white felspar and 
quartz with a good deal of black micaceous matter.® . 

2nd February . — I iveut about two miles north-east 
to a vyiage named Lath ® (pillar) to see a pillar which 
has communicated its name to the place. It is a very 
fine piece of granite, the pedestal, shaft, and capital 
constituting one piece, 53^ feet long. The capital is 86 
inches long and 36 in diameter, and the base 70 inches 
in length and 40 in diameter, [both | are quadrangular. 
The sluift has sixteen plain sides, and 38^ inches below 
the base contracts suddenly its diameter by about three 
inches, so that the shaft consist of two parts, the upper 
very ^ort, and both taper in a very tr iflin g degree. 

Appendix^ No. 103. 

M No. 6a 

,, No. 115. 

,, No. 86. 

, No. 60. 

Lit. 
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Tlie sides are quite straight and well-cut, but not 
polished. It is lying liorizoatally, about oue-half sunk in 
the earth, and is situated in the midst of a cultivated 
plain without the smallest trace of buildings or of a 
tank near it. The iradition is that it was brought by 
two Gods, names unknown, from Nepal ; and cavities 
like that usc^d for beating rice in a mortar and probably 
originally formed for that j)urpose, one in the. capital 
and the other in the pedestal, are shown as the marks 
made by the heads of the Gods as they carried it along. 
It has become an object of worship, and a Biuhinan, 
its Pujari, has an endow ment. It htis probably been cut 
in the Burabur hills, and has been carrying to Baragaug, 
but has overcome the patience of the people. 

ord February . — ^I went not quite six cose to jVlauik- 
nagar.' I first ascended the baitk of the Mohane for 
about two miles. I then crossed it, turned w est, and 
about two miles further crossed the Suugr, which is 
not so w'idc as the Mohane but contains a small 
stream, whereas the Mohane is quite dry. I then passed 
tw'o granitic peaks, one on each side of Bisunganj,* 
at a little distance. I then went to the cast end of the 
northern division of Burabur, and passed the whole way 
between the two. Maniknagar is a little w'est from 
their termination. 

4th February . — 1 went first to Kesba*, abbut 
six coses called four. , About five miles from Manik- 
nagar I crossed the Jamuna river, which is much 
farther from the hills than Major Ilennell places it. 
The channel is not a hundred yards wide, but contains 
W'ater from side to side, but nowhere above tw'O feet 
deep, and though clear almost stagnant. The soil 

(1) Manikpur (one mile north-’west of Kawa Dol). 

(2) BishungaiiJ. 

(S) Kaspa. 

(4) In Renneirs maps, the Barabar Hills are shown as extending ut 
least three miles to the west and two miles to the ^south of their 
true position. Opposite these hills, the Jamuna river swerves away 
from its northerly course, about two miles farther west, so that 
instead of running past the western border ol tiiese hills, as shown in 
* the maps, it Wai* at le^t fiVb miles from them whsre Butibhmnsi 
dtoaM. 
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seems peculiarly retentive of water, for some old chan- 
nels beyond tlie river are even now quite full. Both 
banks of the Jainuna are very uneven, like the sand- 
hills on the sides of the Fulgo, but they arc not at all 
sandy. About three miles farther on, I crossed the 
Morhar, a sandy channel about 200 yards wide and con- 
taining a A’’ery small stream. Ke8l)a is about three miles 
fartlier. Soda seems very prevalent in this part of 
the country. I saw it on this route in three places 
efflorescing on the surface, and saw some people gather- 
ing it. The whole quantity, however, appears to bo 
trifling. 

At Kesba is a celebrated image called Tara Devi, 
which I. had gone to see. It is in a small square 
temple, evidently quite recent and built of bricks and 
clay without plaster, but it is situated on a heap of 
bricks and stones, evidently the ruins of a former build- 
ing. Three Brahmans of the Panda’s family were repeat- 
ing prayers, and scemefl offended when asked bj’^ whom 
or when the temple had been ljuilt. They first replied 
in a surly manner — in the Satiya Yug. They afterwards 
judiciously observed that it was needless to ask w hen 
temples w t re built, that the Gods w'ere not the work of 
men. On siieh a subject indeed I find it needless to 
consult the officiating jniest, who is always interested 
to veil the truth. The image is of the full human size, 
and is standing with a small figure on each side, but the 
body is entirely covered w ith a piece of cloth, so that it 
entirely resembles a Hindustani waiting-maid, but I 
suspect is a Vasudeva decked out in W'omen’s clothes. 
I could not unveil it without giving offence.* Many 
imiiges are built into the wall, and otliers much broken 
are lying by the door, and all occasionally receive a 
smear of red lead. Some of the images, such as the 
Vasudeva with his hands on the cylindrical projections, 
Lingas, Gauri Sangkars, etc., are similar to those of Buddh 
Gya, etc. Some 1 have seen nowhere else, especially 
a female with many arms standing on a lion. 

p) See Aich. Snrr^ Beporte, Yol. Vm, 1872-73, page 83. 
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I was going to return when I was desired to look at 
Bajah But, and the Biirkaiidaz who served me as a 
guide told me that this had been a lustful tyrant to 
whom the country belonged, and who seized on all the 
beautiful women that he found, i mu Devi was an 
oilman’s wife of great sanctity, who meeting the Bajah 
and being afraid of her virtue prayed to her protecting 
Goddess, and both were turned into stone. The image 
is erect, surrounded by a hetip of bricks with many 
broken columns of granite, flags, and doors, which may 
have formed a pretty large temple. It is a male with 
two arms, in a standing posture. One of the bands 
hangs down with the palm turned forward, as usual 
with the Munis of the Buddhists Avhen represented 
standing. A small male is seated at his feet. A short 
inscription over [his] head. Near are scA'eral broken 
images, with a Ganesa and a two-handed * 'oddess sitting 
on a lion, both pretty entire. I was now joined by two 
decent young men, who told me that all over the im- 
mediate vicinity there were heaps of l>ricks, and that 
when people were digging them out for building they 
had Md bare the stones and images, and said that in all 
ten or twelve teinjiles had thus been laid bare. 

As I hjid far to go, it was not in my power to visit 
r.he whole. I saw only one more, called Kober. The 
image represented a man with two arms sitting cross- 
legged, and supporting on his shoulders another male 
with four arms, fully as large as himself. The women 
pelt this image with bricks. The men had no tradition 
concerning any Bajah having livefl at this place, but 
had heard that it had been the residence of Kasiop 
Muni. It certainly ^as been either a city or place of 
worship of very consiOTrable note. 

I then went three coses to Tikari, * in a southerly 
direction. Baja Mitfjit, and his son my acquaintance, 
were absent. 1 had therefore no opportunity of visiting 
the house. It is of abundant size for the residence of 
a man of rank, and has at a distance a picturesque 


(i> Tidcany, K. and B.A. ; Taliarl. 
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castlo likr; appearance, being built very irregularly vfith 
many projections and elevated towers. It is surrounded 
by a double rampart of earth and a wet ditch, which 
contain a considerable space besides the castle, but arc 
now ruinous. Every village near has been fortified 
with a mud castle or fort, but all have been allowed to 
go to ruin. At a little distance is a garden surrounded 
by a brick nail with turrets at the corners, and 
containing some small buildings of brick. Also a tank 
where a Sannyasi resides in a good brick house, and 
entertains mendicants at the Rajah’s expense. The 
castle is not all whitewashed, w'hich gives it a mean 
appearance, esj)ccially conjoined to the decayed state of 
the defences and many wretched buildings in the outer 
fort. In the absence of the Rajah and his illegitimate 
son, I was visited by the Dewan, who gave evasive 
answers to almost every question. He would not even 
speak of the Kol, and protended to think that the 
Rajah’s ancestors had possessed tlie country from time 
immemorial. IS'o person wers more communicative, as 
without a special order from the Rajah no one dares 
speak. On c'jch side of the fort is a largo bazar, and in 
some places the streets have been made w'ide and 
straight like those of Sahebgunj. The houses are mostly 
of mud, tiled, but in general poor and slovenly. 

Mh February . — I w^ent about ten miles* to Baraiya • 
by the way of Koch.® About four miles from Tikari 
I crossed the Siuane,** a small channel in a stiff clay 
soil, but it contains a good deal of water. About 2^ 
miles farther I crossed another similar rivulet named the 

(1) In llio Report (Eastern India, Vol. I, pages 25 and 67-68) Buchamui 
describes, evidently from personal observation, extensive fortifications 
at Kabar, considered as the principal remains left by the Cherus 
or Kols ; but there is no record of this visit in the Journal. Kabar 
IS three miles south-west of Koch, and he probably visited it on 
this day rather than on the 3rd December; though the last part 
of the Journal for 3rd December is irrelevant. In the Report, 
Buchanan says that Kabar is in the immediate vicinity of Bodh' 
Gaya (page 25) and some way north of Barwau (page 67). It is 
about twenty-five miles north-west of Bodh Gaya, and six miles sontli 
and slightly east of Barwan. 

(S) Berhah, R. ; Barwan. 

(8) Cowch, R., Couch, B. A.; Kooh. 

(4) Sidang^ N., R. and B.A. ; SInano N. 
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Mera, ' which sends off hy a canal a fine little stream 
for irrigation. The soil here is such a stiff clay that the 
rivers make little impression in the rainy season, and in 
the dry are not swallowed up. Baraiya is a small 
villago belonging to an invalid sepoy. It is on the 
banks of an old tank, which is merely called the tank, 
nor is there any tradition concerning the person by 
whom it was dug. Under a tree on its banks are some 
broken images. A Ganesa. Two Vasudevas, of the 
usual form. A Narasiiigha, and one similar to that of 
Kongh, where a male standing with four arms holds the 
hand of a female w ith tw o arms. 

6th February . — I w'ent about eight miles to 
Deohara, * through Go. ® The whole road filled with 
pilgrims passing to and from Baidyanath and the 
west of India, each carrying a Kaungr. l^ew' persons 
of rank among them. Many women in red petticoats. 
A little from Deohara I crossed the Ponpon, w'hich is 
about 100 yards w idc, but contains more w'ater than any 
of the torrents in the district. It has now a fine clear 
stream, perhaps thirty yards wide and from twelve to 
eighteen indies deep. 

In the afternoon. I w'ent about a cose south to see a 
temple of Chinna musta, a goddess so eager after blood 
that she cut off her owm head in oi’der to drink the 
blond. I w as curious tO see how this practical bull w-as 
expressed, , having been told that pictures of this goddess 
represent her dancing on a man and woman in the act 
of copulation, while three streams of blood issue from 
her neck. One falls into her mouth, she holding her 
head in her hand. Another stream is swallowed by a 
jackal, and a third by a serpent. On my arrival at the 
place I found the image was that of Gauri Sankar. A 
small Bouddh, with one hand over his knee, and several 
fraghients of other images, were placed beside, and all 
come in for a share of the oil and red lead. Two 

(1) Nehrah N.. B. ; Nlri N. 

(2) Dowra, B. and B.A. ; DaoharSt 
Guw« R B.A.| Qoh. 
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Pujaris were at prayers by the booth. The temple is 
very small and mde, built of clay and bricks taken 
from the ruin of the old temple on the top of which it 
is placed. This has been a mut similar to Kongch, but 
more considerable. Round it are several Lingas 
and Solnads of Sannyasis, but no traces of other 
buildings, nor have the people any sort of tradition con- 
cerning the old temple. Prom the number of mud 
stalls used by the Haluayis, a great many must attend 
the Mela.. 

7tJi February . — I went about ten miles to Daudnagar' 
through a poor swelling sandy country. The road 
pretty tolerable, and practicable for a cart with little 
difficulty. The road still swarming with, pilgrims. 

8th February . went about four (ioses to see some 
antiquities at a village called Manora..® It is a large 
village, and stands very high from the accumulation 
of mud from fallen houses for many generations, but 
has no bricks, so that it has always been a mere village. 
A little way east from it is the foundation of an old 
temple, w^hioh has probably been of the spire form. 
The chamber square, not above ten feet in diameter, but 
the walls are very thick, nor is there any appearance of 
there having been a Natmundir or of any other building. 
'1 he image is a Buddh, sitting with his right hand over 
his knee and the podda flower on his soles. It is called 
Buddhrup, and not only continues to be an object of 
worship, but the Pujari is a Brahman and luis the title 
of Patak. Ho hoAvever seemed to be ashamed, and kept 
out of the way. 

A zemindar Brahman who showed me the place 
said that there M"a8 absolutely no tradition cqncorning 
the place, but he seemed afraid that I had come to 
make advantsige of some old claim and to dispute his 
property, for a Dusad told me tliat he vrould show me 
the ruins of the house of the Kol Rajah, l)y whom 
the place' Irad been built. He accordingly took me 

(1) Daoudnagar, B. and B.A. ; Daudnagar, 

(S) lIarovai&, 9. 
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about 200 yards north, wboro there was a heap of biieks 
about 20 yards square and of very Hl tle levation. On 
the surface had been placed two linffas, and in the temple 
adjacent to Bud!^!hvnp ai’e two of these imaGTos, find 
a small Vasudeva, which the people here all call Mahania, 
besides some other fnisnients. The ornaments on 
Buddhrup bein^ very entire, end Ihcrc bcin^ an inscrip- 
tion, I have directed a drawin" to he made. 

From Manora, I went northe» ly about a costs to 
Boutara, ivhere I was told T should find the" rnin of 
a small house belonging; to the Kol. S accordingly found 
a small heap of bricks about twenty yards square and 
perhaps twenty feet high, althougli many hrieks have 
been removed. It seems to me to ha', e been rather 
a temple than a house, and the image vliiidi 1ms been 
the object of worship is probaldy hiirh-d in tin? ruins. On 
the top are lying two sinal! broken Ganri Sankars, 
which the people call Soka Bokta. 'I'hc pco])le of the 
village attribute the building to the t.lherus, anotln'r 
proof of the Kol and Chcru being tiie same. I then 
returned to Daudnagar. 

Wth lebmary . — I nent about three coses east, by 
the road I had formerly come, to a villfigo named Tal 
in order to see whore a substance called Mus is dug. 
The village stands on a vei'y long eminence, having low 
rice-ground on the south and a m.wsh toivards the north, 
and this is said to have been an fihodo of the Kol, and 
it may have been a large village and the eminence 
may have been formed by the gradujil accuimilation of 
mud from the decaying walls, as usual in the country. 
The soil as usual contains many fragments of pots and 
a few bricks, but there is nothing about ii; like ilio min 
of a fort, large house, or temple. 

The Mus is found in a small field of perhaps thirty 
yards square, on the slope towai’ds the tank, and consists 
of small modules like the dross on some ores of 
iron. Two men that I procured to dig it said that 
it was found about a foot deep mixed with the soil, and 
that they never dug farther, the small quantity required 
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for medicine being thus easily procurable. Accordingly, 
in digging a hole ab<hit three feet square to this depth, 
they found three or four pounds weight in small detached 
masses mixed with the soil, whicli is sandy. I then 
caused them to dig about tbr:>e feet deep, the soil 
becoming stiller as they descended, but after the second 
foot the quantity diminished, and at three feet I found no 
more ; but to be certiiin that none is found at that depth 
would require a more extensive opening than 1 could 
make. It may be dross from an old iron Avork, although 
there is no hill near from whence ore could he brought, 
nor is there the smallest trace of furiiaces, ashes, or 
cinders. No masses are found on the surfacic, but such 
may have been removed. 

Daudnagar and Hamidgunj form one considerable 
town ; the space l»etween, where the thana is situated, 
being small. Some of the streets, in Uamidnagar es- 
pecially, are straight and AA'ido, but there are many 
miserable gullies and the streets are very irregular, 
a wide one often terminating in a lane, or being inter- 
rupted by a hovel in the middle. Daud Khan, in the 
town named after him, erected a liandsome fortified 
serai. It is a square, enclosed with a brick Avail with 
handsome l)attlements and loopholes. It is strengthened 
by round Kastions, and has two large gates. His des- 
cendants occupy it as houses, in many poor buildings 
erected AAdthin. In fact it Avas prolwibly intended as 
a stronghold, but called a Serai to avoid giving ofiFence 
to the jealousy of government. It has no ditch. 

His son, Hamid Khan, Iniilt a r«;al Serai in the 
part of the town which bears his name; that is, he 
allowed the Betiyaris to build a long straight wide 
street Avith their hdts on each side, AAdiilo he secured 
each end AAdth a mud gate. The only other public 
building of note is a small Imambari in good repair, 
and a mud building called a Chautcra, consisting of 
three stories gradually decreasing in size, open on 
all sides, but with a pent roof over each stage. It is 
a Tory irregular and sorry structure, but is said to be 
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an exact model of a famous building of the same 
name at Jaipur. That however is built either of stone 
or of marble, but unless of a much better design 
must be a poor thing. Two of the Nawabs have 
brick monuments near the Imambari, but they are 
small and rude. The houses are very inferior to those 
of Gaya, but are almost all built of mud with tiles, 
and are more comfortable than the lower classes in 
this country usually jwssess, although none are fit for 
persons of any rank. 

12th February. — I went rather more than eleven 
miles to Pahaleja.^ Vast heaps of sand arc blown up 
by the west winds of spring, forming downs .along 
the bank of the Son, as also near the Fulgo. The 
town extends about two-thirds of a mile from 
north to south, but much . more from east to 
west. Bather more than four miles from the town, 
I came to Shumshirganj,® a market place and serai 
formed by a Nawab Shumshir Khan, who is buried 
in a garden a little south from the village. It is a 
handsome pretty considerable building of brick, and, 
the garden is surrounded by a brick wall as usual. It 
has a small endowment, with which a Fakir burns a 
lamp. The garden supports a mali, but has become wild. 
The building is in tolerable rei)air. This Shumshir 
Khan is commonly called Jubberdost Khan, or the 
violent Lord, and is said to have married a sister of 
Jovon Khan. A Borkandaj is stationed in the market 
as a guard. 

A bout a mile farther on, I came to Aganud Serai, 
founded by a Mogul of that name. The serai forms 
a street and is in good repair, being kept up by the 
Betiyaris, but the gates by which the ends wore secured 
have become ruinous, and one still hangs over the heads 
of passengers in a very tottering condition. The other 
has fallen and is no longer dangerous. Here also is 

(1) Pallijow, R. and B.A. ; Pahlaja. 

SamaaernagaTy R. ; Sumsema^pir, B.A. ; 8liaili8harna||ar, 
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placed a Burkandaj, as is the case in village some 
way farther on at a little distance from the road. 
Except to act as spies, what good these men can 
do I know not, and no one of them can, I suspect, be 
trusted to give information [any] more than he could 
he expected to fight. Pahaleja is a poor place. Some 
invalids near, very litigious fellows. This foi*enoon 
I felt an earthquake very distinctly. It lasted above 
a minute, aiid was accompanied by no noise. 

liUh February . — I went rathej' more than eight 
miles by the great road to Arval. ^ The road pretty 
tolerable for a cart. 

loth Fehrttary. — My i)eople brought me a pumice 
stone from the Son. 

18th February. ^K v\9\ is a poor small bazar, with a 
ruinous bungalow built by Colonel Hiitchinson. I went 
rather more than eight miles to Mera, and halted on 
the ruins of a Oheruwan’s house. The Atarba Brah- 
mans, who are the owners of the couTitry, say that the 
Kol and Cheni are the same, that none now remain, 
but that they are to be found in the southern hills. 
They wei'e exjjelled by Mullik Beo, after which the Atarba 
Brahmans came and occupied the country. Many 
Musahars here, they are called Bnnghiyars. 

The ruin at Mera is an ohlong heap, perhaps 300 
yards in length and iriO in Avidth, and consisting of earth 
and fragments of bricks. On its middle has been a 
space of perhaps 160 yards square more elevated than 
the rest, and tnere are traces of brick buildings round 
it, some of the walls still standing. They are not 
sufficiently thick &r a fort, nor do they appear to have 
been a wall 'surrounding a court, as there are several 
hollow angles towards the plain as if there had been 
separate buildings. I suspect that this building has 
been erected on a previous ruin. Under a tree are 
five or six images. One Narasingha ; the others all 
males;, wdth four arms, standing between two small 

• (1) Arvol, B. ahd B.A. J Al^ ‘ 
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figures, but their hmids in dilt'ereut positions aud [with] 
different einbleuis. tinder a tree in a village near are 
two images, one as above, the other Gaiud Sangkar. 
The people say that all around in digging wells they 
occasionally find images, nmny of which have been 
thrown into an old tank at the west end of the heap. 
About 15 or 10 years iigo an English gentleman was 
persuaded by a Brahman to dig in seiirch of treasure. 
They found an old well lined Avith brick, in which was 
an iimige, some keys, and human bones. 

I9th February . — 1 went between twelve and thir- 
teen miles to Vikrampur,' called by some, three coses, 
by others live. About S-J- miles, called one cose, I came 
to Palli,® the first j)lace in Vikram. It is a jwetty large 
bazar, and at one end arc the foundations of a brick 
building. 

2li>t February . — 1 AA'ent rather Ibss than four miles 
to see Raph, AA'hich I. had passed before. It is a heap 
extending about 400 yards east and west and 100 north 
and south, of considerable elevation and very irregular 
surface. I saw no scones, and the quantity of brick is 
small. There is no trace of a ditch. On the w'hole it 
probably has never been a place of consequence, and 
owes its size chiefly to the gradual accumulation of 
clay from the w'alls of a village situated on its summit. 
At its east end under a tree is a male image, in the 
usual form of those called Yasudeva, etc. 

22nd February . — I AA'eut south three coses to Bho- 
rotpur,^ with a view of seeing some land that produces 
soda, having previously sent people to dig a vrell in the 
place in order to ascertain how far the water might be 
affected. On coming to th^ well I found no soda near 
it ; about twenty yards from it a very little could be dis- 
cerned in one spot of a rice field. The people said that 
there was plenty there, and would not show me any 

(1) Bikmii. 

(2) FoUay, B. and B.A.; Nmkpw Ml. 

(*) Bnrdporah, Bij Bhantlipunb 
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otliei* place. The Zejiiindar was busy at the marriage of 
his dauglitcr, his son-iii-law laid come from a distance, 
lie had pitched sev(!i) or eight tents, two or three of them 
la.rge, and ‘had thi'ce cle])haiits. In short, he seems to be 
a person of note, and is called a ilaja. The house of 
the zcinindai* la.rge, and some part of brick. 

84lh Fehrnary. — 1 wont to Seerjiur,*^ and proceeded 
Ih’st to l’a])l«, although 1 liad been told that it was not 
near the road. 8(j\xu'e.l of the. villages that I saw' north 
from thence arc sittiatcd on similar eminences, which 
seem to ni(> chiefly owing to the accumulation of mud 
walls. Tin; boiiudary between Gaya and Patna at Pornal^ 
is about seven miles lutrtii from llaph. Prom thence to 
the bank oi’ the (huigCo is abo.it four and a half miles. 
I then w (‘lit east iilong tlie Patna road about a mile. 1 
did not l<(.‘ep tlio road from \ ikram to the river, w'hich 
is a cose round, the road from i atna to Arah is very 
good, and seenjs imich freijuented. 

ii7lh Feht'^uary.- I went to .Aloucr, ^ passing along 
the Sou the whole way, for it now joins the Ganges at 
Sei’pur, and iiot at JvLoiieras in the time of Mr. llennell. 
The country very populous. 'J'he huts tolerablec 
Moiier is a large ])lace. At its w'ost end is a hue tank; 
whiub coiinuuuicates with the Sou by a subterraneous 
tunnel, but at this season the water is dirty and full of 
weeds. It is lined all round with brick, and at eaol 
side has had a .stair of brick with a platform on each 
side, and on each platform is a small cupola but these 
buildings have laicomc ruinous, and the bare heaps of 
earth by which the tank is sm-rounded must always have 
spoiled the elfeet. (.)ii its south side is the tomb of the 
great saint of the place, merely a grave under a tree with 
a white sheet spread over it, but it is surrouuded by a 
brick wall, and there is a small mosque within this and 
some cloisters for the reception of Pakirs. Many of 
the faithful are buried .within the enclosure, which 

(1) Sierpour, B. and B. A. ; Shorpur. 

(2) Painal. 

(8) Moneab, B. and B.A. ; Mamr. 
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is as usual slovenly and ruinous.' In tliis simple 
manner was buried the first propagator of the faith in 
these parts. BLis grandson has jjrocured a mausoleum 
worthy of the increasing power of his sect, and by far 
the handsomest building that I have yet seen in the 
course of the survey. On account, however, of the 
superior sanctity of the Grandfather, his tomb is called 
the gi’eat Dorga, while the splendid monument of the 
grandson is called the little. It is in the usual style of 
the Muhammadan Moklmas, consisting of a cubical 
chamber covered by a dome and at each side ornamented 
with a portico, while at each corner there is a small 
chamber surmoiuited by a cupola. The whole is of stone, 
but the dome is plastered on the outside to exclude the 
rain, and has been gaudily painted. The chamber is 
light within, having windows secured with exceeding 
neat fretnrork in stone. 'J he whole w^ills, pillars, and 
roofs of the porticos and small chambers are cai'ved and 
ornamented with foliages and fretwork, in some places 
too minute and in too small a relief, but in others in 
a very good style. 

The north side of the enclosure is occupied by a 
small mosque and a wing of cloisters, both in a very 
good style and constructed towards the area at least of 
stone, and the cloister extends along the west face to 
the princijml gate, which has been a very liandsome 
structure of stone. The ascent to it is by the only hand- 
some stair that I have ever seen in a native building. 
It has steps on three sides, and the steps are of a just 
proportion, so as to render the ascent easy. 

The other parts of the buildings enclosing the area 
are irregular, but at one of th e angles has been a. cupola 

(1) " In former times, it is said. Manor was the residence of a Brahman 
chief, but a saint of Arabia named Abiya, who seems to have been 
of the military order, arriving in the country sirioto the infidel and 
threw his gods into the river.. Ho then took up his abode at the 
place, ^d buried on the situation of the temple twelve of his 
companions, who in tho struggle of conquest had obtained 
inartyrdom. When he died, he was buried in the very spot wheio 
tho idol had stood, and his descond&iits fo this day occupy the 
palace of the idolatrous chief, or at iMt tt hoods built wtselns ft 
siddd. M. S. Report,- paigcs 144-4*19. 
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of stone, the fretn'ork in the wimlows of which is 
veinavkahly fine. On the whole it is an exceeding hand- 
some Imilding. Its two chief defects are, that it lias a 
kind of casl<i!llat<*d embrasure in place of a haliistrade, 
and that imdei' this it is surrounded hy a row of sloping 
flags resemhling the ftives of an Italian cottage, in jilace 
of a cornice. The stone is from Chandalghiir (Chnnar) 
and cuts well, htit is not- dnrahle, so that much of the 
earvbig lias snlfered from its diicay, and the whole is in 
the most disgusting state. Fakirs have been allowed to 
boil their pots in the porticos, and luive overwhelmed 
them with soot, to remedy which irregular |mtches over 
the pot s have been Avhilewaslied. One of tin* comer 
chainhcrs is occu])ie<l hy a beastly ascetic, u'ho has shut 
up the doors ami windou's with old pots, clay, and cow- 
dung patched togi'ther in the rudest maiimw, nor are any 
pains takmi to kecii the place in repair ; yet the descen- 
dant of the saint has G,t)00 higluis free of rent, and that 
of the richest (fuality. The whole is said to he expended 
in the feoiling in idle squalid mendicants, vagrants 
who ar(^ in this country an intolerable nuisance. That 
this aeeoiuit is true there is no reason to doubt, as his 
abode although surrounded hy a high lirick wall and 
occupying the seat of former liajahs bespeaks the most 
s<]ualid as<;eticism. The buildings are said to have been 
ercoted l»y a certain Ibrahim Khan, avIio had been Snhali 
of Gnjerat, and who died before they Avere entirely 
flnished, a circumstance tliat usually happens, as the 
eoinploting any work of this iiatui*e is considered as un- 
fortunate as iuimi^ .lately to be folloAved by the death of 
the founder. Near It has been a handsome monument 
for the mother of the Nawah. It has become very 
ruinous. There ar® no traces of the Bajah’s palace 
except some heaps. The great saint is buried in the 
place Avhere his God stood, Avhich together with all other 
objects of idolatry AA'ere piously thrown into the river, 

29th Febt'uary . — I Avent to the Golghar,* passing 
through the elegant cantonments of Dhanapur.^ The 

(1) The Goleh at Bankipora. 

(S) Dynaponr, B. and B. A. j Dlnapore. 

13 80 B. & J. 
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barracks form an elegant building, and the quarters for 
European officers are very extensive and also handsome. 
The grounds of this place are neat, and vastly superior 
to Bankipore. The bazars extensive. The General * has 
a very good garden, in which he has English apples and 
Bokhara plums, both of which he says produce excellent 
fruit. The plums of two kinds, purple and yellow. The 
greifts of a year old already blossoming. He has also 
peaches with a depressed fruit, which I have seen 
nowhere else. Having a taste for cviltivation Jis a florist 
he has procured some plants from Nepal, especially the 
flne Porana. 

lat March . — Went to Eutwah by a road already 
described. 

3rd March . — Having heard from the Saunyasi of 
Buddh Gya that the Vazirs of Ava had gone to Champa* 
puri, about eight coses south-east from Patna, I had en- 
quired after the place both at Hilsa and here, and at 
both places learped that there was a village of this name 
on the banks of the Ganges* about five coses below Eut- 
wah, but that no remains of ancient btiildings were to be 
seen. I however sent a man, who told me that near it 
some children in play had discovered an image, which 
had been taken by the zemindar and placed under a tree, 
where it w'as worshipped by a few persons of the vicinity. 
I this way went to sec it by the route which I had come 
from Bar. The stone slab is about three feet high, and 
contains as the principal figure a male standing, with one 
head and two arms. No traces of weapons, but both 
hands broken. On each side a flower like what is called 
the Chokor of Surjo, but there is no horse. On each side^ 
standing, are two male figures, one smaller than the other. 
Below are some votaries. Above are -five Buddhs and 
the representation of two solid temples. The Buddhs 
all sitting. The one in the centre has both hands in his 
lap. The two next have one hand in the lap and one 

(1) General 'Watson. (East India, Vol. I, page 288).*^^ 

(2) Champapour, R. ; Chumperpour, B.A. s Champapurf abont nilea 
west of Bakhtiarpur, and twenty-eight miles by road from tha 
Golah. 
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over the right knee. The extreme one on the right has 
both hands before the breast. That on the left has one 
liaud on the lap, one raised towards the shoulder. The 
village where the image is placed is called Gunsur, ‘ nor 
does it contain any traces of buildings, except that it 
stands on a large elevation of clay and broken pots, as 
usual in this country. 

On the way back, my bearers halted at a tree where 
some retailers of provisions were placed. These furnished 
them with copper vessels, out of which even Srahmans 
will eat. They mixed barley and iiease meal together 
with a littU; sjilt and cold water, and ate this with a dry 
capsicum. Farther on they halted at a hut where a 
Sannyasi distributed water to the passengers, and each 
man got a handful of lentils (Cicer Arictinum) on the 
straw. The Sannyasi said f hat he has five bigahs of land 
and an Indora. Ho seemed to be cjonstantly engaged in 
pouring waiter from a brass pot down the throats of the 
passcngei's, as from cle<inliness he did not allow them to 
touch it with their mouths. They held their hand under 
their mouth, and he potircd the Avater upon their hand 
from Avhence they drank. In order to compensate for 
this act of cleanliness, the Sannyasi held the pot "with 
bis fingers in the inside and the thumb without, a custom 
of which it is difficult to break the natives. His fingers 
were of course in the water. Some j^ssengers gave him 
a cowrie or tAA'O, Imt his collections in that way cannot 
amount to above one or tAvo annas a day. 

Futwa is a very large village or country toAvn, and 
some of the houses good in the opinion of the natives, 
but the clay of the Avails is exceedingly rough and un- 
seemly, as usual towards the east. West from Patna 
they are much neater. On the l>ank of the river imme- 
diately under the town is a stratum of pale yellowish 
clay, which extends perhaps 200 yards, and is about four 
or five feet above loAV-water mark and _ perhaps 16 or 18 
linder the surface. It may be about six feet tliiok, and 
fijom the name of the Mau za in which it is found i s 

(1) Obown^ ~~~ 
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called Baipur olay.^ It is iis^ as a wash for the walls 
of houses and iu the distillagon of essences, but not by 
the potters. It is a fine smooth light clay, and contains 
many cylindrical cavities, as if it had been perforated by 
the roots of plants, but no remains of vegetables are to be 
now seen. ' 

6th March . — In the morning I went to Kekab- 
gunj, in order to have an intervieAv w'ith Govind Das, 
one of the chiefs of the sect of Nanak. He is a middle- 
aged man without any hypocritical cant, but does not 
seem to be a man of learning, and is exceedingly tire- 
some from rex)eating a vast number of Puranic legends. 
He pretends to be chief of a Bung or division contain- 
ing 360 Gudis of the Kolasa sect. At Murshedabad and 
Lticknow are two others, and he calls himself a Pakir. 
The Pakirs of the Kolasa admit only of Brahmans, 
Kshatris, and Vaisiyas into their own order, but among 
their followers they receive every Hindu who is not vile, 
but they receive no Mlechhas. The Fakirs, like other 
Hindus, consider that there is one chief God, , Paramc- 
swor or Para-Brahma, but think that no one, even the 
Gods, know s his name or anything abo\xt him, and that 
he gives himself no trouble about w orldly affairs. He 
admits that Vishnu, Siva and Brahma are Gods (Isw ara), 
and occasionally makes offerings to them, but says he 
merely does so in compliance Avith custom, and that the 
only object of worship is Paramesw'ar. 

They have no private form of prayer, but have a 
short kind of creed, like that of the Moslems, which they 
repeat. They have also four forms of prayer for four 
different times of the day, and when any person gives 
an entertainment and offerings at the S^augot, one or 
more of these forms are repeated according to the time 
when the offering is made. A person of any religion 
may partake of the entertainment ; but is not consi- 
dered as at all converted by this, nor would any of 
them admit him to eat at any other time. 

(1) “ Kapnra or Qori Mali tee Eatt India, Vol. 1, page 2^4. 






The Fakirs sometimes marry, but are ^somewhat 
disgraced by this. All Fakirs whatever their caste 
may eat together, and abstain from many kinds of food 
and drink. They should* give up all cunneetion with 
Brahmans, but many in compliance- with custom 
employ Purohits to perform their ceremonies. Their 
pupils not admitted into the priesthood, follow exactly 
the same customs that they did before, retain their caste 
custoins, Purohits and*God8; they only change their 
Guru. • 

Nanak had two sons from whom are descended 
1,400 families, called Shahzadas, who are much respect- 
ed and reside at Dera in the Pnnjah, where they seem 
to be dedicated to religion and live on iis profits. He 
appointed as his successor Ungot, who w^as followed 
by Amardas, Ramdas, Arjunji, Hara-3ovind, Hara 
Rai, Hur Krishna, Tek Bahadur and Govinda. In his 
time, the Moslems being exceedingly tronhlesome, he was 
obliged to take up arms and the title of Singa, and thus 
founded the Church militant called Kalisha in order to 
distinguish it from the spiritual church Kolasa, and 
there has been since his time no universal head of the 
sect. In the Punjab every Rajah is at the head of their 
sect in their own dominions, and ♦hey have become 
persecutors, compelling Moslems and Hindus of all ranks 
to follow their customs. They admit of the use of all 
animal food except beef and spirituous liquors; but 
each caste retains iis own customs and worship. He 
however does not seem well acquainted with the customs 
of the Singas. 

Govinda on assuming the title of Singha appointed 
four military chiefs, and called them Gurus but made 
them quite equal. He himself never took to the sword. 
Hq was born at the Hari Mondir in Patna, on which 
account that place is much respected, but the owner is 
a person of no authority, according to Govind Das, who 
is evidently very jealous of him and will not allow that 
heis a Mahanth. Both sects give Kora or entertain- 
znents at Harimandir, and the owner has at least the 



profits of this, but Govinda protends that he has no 
authority over inferior Gadis. 

Among tho 1,400 Shahzadahs, also called Be(lis, 
none it is alleged has produced a daughter. They marry 
with three other ranks called Sori, Boli and Tihuu, 
whose descent my informant does not know. The 
daughters, I suspect, are privately murdered. 


BNl) OF JOUllNAli. 
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Patna 


From Bnohanan’s MS. Reports Abridged iit Eastern 
India, Vol. I, pages 36—43. 

There is a good deal of difficulty in ascertaining the 
boundaries of Patna. To exclude what is without the 
walls would reduce its dimensions to a trifle, while the, 
suburb^ are built in a very straggling ill-defined manner. 
I find it most suitable for my purpose to include in this 
section the whole of that part of Patna Per^nah, or 
Haveli Azimabad, that is under the jurisdiction of a 
Kotwal and 15 Darogalis, who are appointed to superin- 
tend the police of the 16 wards (Mahullah), into which 
the above-mentioned extent is divided. Each ward 
includes part of the town, but several of them also 
include an adjacent part of the country, consisting 
chiefly however of garden land with some low marsl^ 
ground that intervenes. The city of Patna, taken in 
this sense, includes the suburbs of Bakipur and Jafier 
Khan’s garden, an extent nearly of nine miles along the 
bank of the Ganges. The width from the bank of the 
Ganges is on an average about two miles, but some part 
of the channel of the Ganges, and of the islands opposite 
to the city, must be also considered as belonging to^ this 
jurisdiction, so that on the whole I shall allow it an 
extent of 20 square miles. It must however be observed 
that among the natives the gerdnawah or extent of the 
city of Patna is usually said to reach along the bank of 
the Ganges from Sherpur to Baikunthapur, about eleven 
miles farther west and nine miles farther east than the 
boundaries which I have assigned. 
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A p lan made by a native assistant v«rill show the 
subdivisions and explain my meaning. The city within 
the walls is rather more than a mile and a half from 
east to west (as may be seen by the plan in the Bengal 
Atlas, No. 16), extends three-quarters of a mile north 
and south, and is exceedingly closely built. Many of 
the houses are built of brick, mote however are built of 
mud with tiled roofs, but very feAV are thatched. To 
outward view they arc exceedingly unsightly and slovenly, 
and arc rendered peculiarly meaii by the lowei^ story 
towards the street, in even the best of them, being let 
for shojis to low tradesmen or even to artificei's, who are 
very careless. Within, many of thon are no doubt neat, 
and according to the idea of the inhabitants very com- 
fortable, as every one who has mccins to allbrd it resides 
in this part of the town, nor is it fashionable for the 
wealthy to have country houses. The Nawab Bakur 
Ali kLiu has indeed a house in a suburb, Ivut this was 
formerly occupied l)y an liuropeiin gentleman, and, I 
believe, has been bought by the NaAvab with a view 
chiefly to receive visits fjom Europ(;ans, and his family 
resides in the city. Kasinath, a rich banker, is the only 
person, so far as I saw, that has a country house, and 
both the buildings and garden are neat, and of a respect- 
able .size ; but, I lielieve, are used very rarely and that 
only on festivals and entertainments, and his family 
constantly resides in the town. This predilection for 
the city w'^ould be hard to explain, as it is^ diflicult to 
imagine a more disgusting place. There is one street 
tolerably wide that runs from the eastern to the western 
gate, but it is by no means straight nor regularly built. 
Every other passage is narrow, crooked, and irregular. 
The great street, Avhen it breaks into sloughs, is occa- 
sionally rejiaired with earth throAvn in by the convicts, 
the others are left to nature by the police, and the 
neighbours are too discordant to think of uniting to 
perform any work. Paving, cleaning, and lighting, con- 
sidered so essential in every European town in such 
circumstances, are totally out of the question. In the 
heats of spring the dust is beyond credibility, and in 
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the .rains every place is covered with mud, through 
which however it is contrived to drag the little one- 
horse chaises of the natives. In the rainy season there 
is in the town a considerable pond or lake, w'hich, as it 
dries up, becomes exceedingly dirty, and in spring is 
offensive. 

East from the city*is a very great suburb, the chief 
part in which, called Marufganj, is situated betw'een the 
eastern gate and the river, and is the principal market. 
It contains many store-houses for grain. Most of the 
buildings, especially the store-houses, are built with 
W'ooden posts and walls made of straw'-mats, "with tiled 
roofs. Although almost the whole was burned to the 
ground last yesir, and although a similar accident usually 
happens onct? in, live or six years, it has been rebuilt 
exactly .on the siune footing. Immediately above the 
town is a long narrow suburb extending almost four 
miles in length, hut seldom Intlf a mile wdde, and there are 
many short iTiteiTuptions from gardens , but one great 
street, lined in most parts on both sides with houses, 
extends the whole way and lUMir the city divides into two 
branches, which rejoin at the castem gate. Many narrow 
crooked alleys extend on both sides of this road, and are 
lined witli hovels of all kinds, mostly, however, having 
mud walls and tiled roofs, and some of them have two 
stories ; but there are scarcely any respectable houses 
occupied by natives. The Nawab Bakur Ali has, 
however, as said above, a large house; Baja Kalyan 
Singha, last native governor of Behar, has two or 
three houses, which, from the caprice of enormous 
wealth, are now empty ; and Baja Mitrajit, of Tikari, 
has built a house, where he occasionally resides. This 
part of the town seems to have risen in consequence 
of the European settlement, and the houses of the 
Europeans are scattered through it, chiefly along the 
bank of the river; while, no precautions having been 
taken, their dependents have huddled along the great 
road, and formed lanes and- crooked passages between 
it and the gentlemen’s premises, so that the access to 
severed of these has become exceedingly disagreeable, 
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aud to some of them difficult. Notwithstauding^that 
this is one of the chief European settlements in India, 
being the scat of a court of appeal, of a city judge 
and magistrate, of the collector of a very fertile 
district, of a custom-house, of a commercial resident, 
of an opium ageiit, and of a provincial battalion, the 
number of European houses is trifling, and they are 
so scattered that they make no show. One of them 
is a very elegant abode, and had it not been made to 
consist of two orders, one above the other, and both 
therefore too small, it might have been a fine piece 
of areliiteeture ; as it is, bowever, it is undoubtedly the 
best pi’ivate dwelling that I liave seen in India. The 
others are indifferent, and some of them very bad. 
Of the 62,000 liouses estimated to be contained in 
this city it is said that 7,187 are built of brick, 11,639 
are of two stories with mud walls aud tiled roofs, 63 
differ from the last in having tliatched roofs, 22,188 
are mud-walled Ixuts covered with tiles, and the 
remainder consists of mud-walled huts covered witli 
thatcli. Some of the roads in this quai-ter are kept in 
tolemblc repair l)y the labour of the convicts, but the 
dirt, dust, and mud of tlie greater part of the suburbs are 
almost as bad as those of the city. 

TJie town is very indifferently supplied with water. 
Near the river the supply from thence is abundant, 
but in the dry se?\son the bringing it from thence is 
a severe task on the women, Und in the i*ainy season it 
is very dirty and bad. Near the river the wells are 
deoj), and the water which tliey contain is generally 
saline. Farther from the river many Avells are good, 
and some of them not very deep, so that on the whole 
the people there are best supplied. One magistrate, 
some time ago, compelled the people to water the sta'eet, 
each person in front of his own house, and this, no 
doubt, was a general comfort for the whole, but in 
many particular cases w'as attended with hardship, so 
that this has been abandoned. The book of the Ganges 
occupied by the town is tolerably h^h, and in most 
parts the town might be extended fa^er south than 
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has been done, but all along its novtliern boundary 
is a tract of low land deeply inundated in tlie rainy 
season ; this, however, wh(^n the Hoods subside, is very 
well cultivated, and I do not believe that it renders 
the situation of the tow n unhealthy. 

A city nine miles long sounds large ; but, n hen 
we come to investigate ])articulars, Ave shall be a good 
deal disappointe/l. It baAMiig boeu last year ])roposed 
to levy a tax on houses, the acting collector proceede<l 
to make an enumeration, and the returns procurtxl 
gave 4<5,807 houses, exclusive of those occupied by 
persons dedicated to itdigion. Two or three* houses 
belonging, to one ])erson were often returned as one, 
which ssived trouble, as the tax Avas to be laid on the 
A’alue of each pl’ 0 ])ert..A'. On account of this and of 
the religious houstjs, and a few that may be supposed 
to have escajied the a igilance of the surveyors, the 
nund)er must he allowed to he solneA^ hat more than 
the return given to the colic etor. The late? magistrate 
had coinmeiured an enunievr.tion of tlie people, hut it 
w^as left incomplete, and has not hcM^n continued. I 
am, therefore, umhir the necessity of proceeding by 
conjc'ctiire conecn'jiing the munhei* of jM'oph* in each 
house, and the iwldition that, must he alloAved to the 
iiiimber of houses returned to tiu* crollecdor. On the 
first point, the aAcrage conjectures of all the Darogalis, 
each of Avhom lurd carried his investigation by actual 
enumeration to a certain extemt, Avill give an a\*erage 
of«ix persons for each house, and the total nuinher 
of houses, according to the conjectui’c of the Darogahs, 
amounts to rather more tlian 52 , 000 . The whole 
mpulation tn'll, therefore, amount to 312 , 000 , Avhieh 
1 do not think liable to any considerable error. There 
are btjsidcs a great many ]»ersoiis, sepoys, camp-folloAvers, 
travellers, boatmen, etc., wliose iiuinber fliuituate; but 
is generally pretty considerable. 

, The principal road, especially in the city, is very 
much* crowded; but there are no such multitudes of 
passengers going in and out as are to be seen near the 
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large towns in England. A hundred yards ^rom the 
southern wall of the city you are completely in the 
country, and within si^ht of it I found myself, in 
looking after the curiosities of the place, just as great 
a matter of wonder to the w^omen and children as in 
the most remote parts of Bchar. It did not appear 
that the villagers, at least the w'omen and children, 
had ever seen an European, and they flocked round my 
palanquin with great eagerness. 

The inside of the town is disagreeable and disgusting 
and the view of it from a distance is mean. Indeed, 
at a little distance south from the walls it is not dis- 
cernible : there is no building that overtops the inter- 
vening trees, and no bustle to indicate the approach 
to a city. The view from the river, owing to the Euro- 
pean houses scattered along its liank, is rather better, 
and is enlivened by a great number of fine-formed 
native women that frequent the banks to bring water. 
Still, however, the appearance of the town from thence, 
especially in the dry season, is very sorry, the pre- 
dominant feature being an irregular high steep bank 
of clay without herbage, and covered with all manner 
of impurities, for it is a favourite retreat of the 
votaries of Gloacina, accompanied by the swine and curs 
that devour the offerings. 

Major Eennell has given in the Bengal atlas a 
plan of the poor fortifications by which the city of 
Patna is surrounded; and, as ever since his survey they 
have been totally neglected, their condition is now to 
the last degree wretched. A very little pains would, 
however, render them a security against predatory 
horse, and would enable them to preserve the effects of 
all the vicinity from such a force, which in the present 
reduced state of the native princes is now more likely 
to be employed than any other I have little doubt 

Cl) These observations had special reference to the conditions in the 
year in which this Report was written. The body of PindaarahSj whieh 
lately made an imiption into the Company’s territory near ]ldirzap|ore« haa 
since created a considerable degree of alarm at Patna and its neighbour- 
hood.’' (Calcutta Gazette, April 2nd, 1812: see Sandeman’s Selections, 
Vol. IV.) 
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that in case of alarm the iiihahitants would willingly 
undertake tho necessary work, Avcro tlicy directed by 
the Magistrate. The gates arc now in a niosf. deplo- 
rable state of decay, and are rather alarming to 
strangers that, enter. In order to prevent accidents 
they should probably bo pulled down, as in tlie present 
state of the rampart they can be of no use in defending 
the place. The fort in the north-east corner of the 
city is now so overrun with modern birildings that its 
form can be no longer distinguished, nor could I perceive; 
any remains, ox:copt some old gates. It is the common 
idea among the natives that the fort and city urere built 
by’ A/iiin, the grandson of Aurungzdbe, and that 
Pataliputra had long been (ioinpletely destroyed when 
that prince arrived ; and, as I have before said, it would 
appear that in A.D. 12(i6 Pabxli had become a nest of 
robbers, and was then punished ; hut a fort was built ; 
nor can I trace anything relating to it in Dow’s history 
until the year If >11, when ii convention of Afghan chiefs 
assembled at the place, which was then the capital of 
Debar. P urther, it Avould appear that about this time 
the town was not only fortitiecl, but had within the walls 
a palace, where tlie bulxah resided. Tlie inscription 
also on the gate of the fort, dated in the H. 1042, 
attributes its erection to a Pei*oz Jung Klnin. The 
vulgar opinion must therefore be a mistake, and takes 
its rise from the name of Azim having been given to 
the city. It is alleged that until the Mahratta invasion, 
the city walls contained all the inhabitants, and its 
principal increase and prosperity seem to have been 
owing to tlie European commercial factories, for at one 
time the English, Dutch, Danes and Ercnch had 
factories here, and traded to a great extent, especially in 
cotton cloth. This trade has no doubt suffered, and 
although that of nitre and opium has increased, yet 
the parts of the town adjacent to the factories have 
declined ; but then the city is said to have greatly 
increased, and the value of the ground in it, within 
these fifteen years, is said to have doubled, owing to the 
difficulty of procuring a spot for building a house. 
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The English Company’s original factory is now 
occupied hy the Opium Store-house, a rery su1)stantiai 
good building, Avell fitted for the purpose to Avhich it is 
applied. Nejir it is the jail, also a large building, but 
neither hand some, nor strong enough to coniine ruffians. 
Tbe bouse at present oeenpied as the oily court is near 
the jail ; but is a A'cvy abominable-looking place. The 
court ol* appeal is a handsome modern building, but 
A’ery small. • 

At the western extremity of the suburbs is a 
building called tbe Colghar, intended as a. granary, and 
perfectly siii f/eneris. For the sake of tbe great man 
iiy whose orders this building was <?rocted, the 
inscriptions should be remoied, were they not a beacon 
to warn governors of the necessity of studying political 
economy, and were it not of us<3 to mankind to know 
even the iveaknesses of Mr. Hastings. 

Immediately above and below' the city tw'O natiye 
merehant.s built brick keys, of considerable length, to 
facilitate the landing and shipping ot goods in tlie rainy 
season. .Boats can then lay along the key, and deliver 
and take in goods with ease ; but they never would 
appear to have been of use in the dry season, wdien some 
contrivance to facilitate the conveyance of goods up and 
doAvn the enormous bank is most Avanted. Those keys 
are called Poshta, are priA^ate property, and at present 
are chiefly used for lodging coarse goods, such as timber 
and'bamboos, Avhich in the dry season are deposited on 
the bank. Parallel to the city, at some distance south 
from it, and extending some Avay farther each Avay is an 
old bank, Avhich seems to have been intended to exclude 
tbe floods, and still answers for that purpose. 

These w'ith the roads and a.feAV miserable brick 
bridges are all. the public AA'orks that I have seen, except 
those dedicated to religion. In the middle of the city 
the Homan Catholics have a church, the liest looking 
building in the place. Hear it is the common grave of 
the English w'ho wrere treacherously murdered by the 
orders of Slasem Ali before his final overthrow ; it is 
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covert by a pillar of the mosst nncoiith form, built 
partly of stone, i>artly of brick. There are many 
mnsjide, or mos(]ues, but none of tlu'in very large, and 
many of them are now lei as u.-irehouses by their 
owners. This is the case with (he hiunlsoniest of them, 
which is built entirely of stone, and of Avhich a view is 
annexed. It stands with one end to the street, and the 
house of a descendant of the prophet, who is styled the 
motawoli of tlie mosque, is sitnat(?d in front. This 
drawing will give an idea of the style of building in 
Patna, and of the manner in which it is disfigured by 
the wretched sheds built in front for artilict'rs and petty 
traders. Although the OAVner has let his mosque for a 
W'arehouse, he is strenuous in his c;alls on the faithful 
to pray, and he is the loudest odcr and th(‘ loudest, 
prayer in the whole town. 

The chi('f place of actual worship among the Moslems 
of Patna is the monument of Shah. Arzani, about the 
middle of the Avesteru suburb. He was a native of the 
Punjab, and, after a long residence, died here in the 
year of the Hijri 1032. The proprietors are tin? chelas 
or disciples of the saint, and not his descendants, and 
all of these holy persons have abstained from marriage. 
Kurimbuksh, the present occupant, is the seventh 
successor in the office. H o has considerable endoAvmcnts, 
and gives food daily to from 60 to 200 fakirs. Every 
Thursday night from 100 to 600 pilgrims, Moslems 
and Hindus, inany^ of them from a .distance, come to 
intercede with the saint for his assistance, and make 
offerings. In the month Zikad there is an annual fair 
(Mela), w^hich lasts three days. On the first, people 
apply to Shah Shujaw ol ; on the second, to Vasunt ; 
and on the third, to the great saint ; the two former 
having been among his successors, and the latter of 
them, it must be observed, has a Hindu name. About 
5,000 votaries attend. Adjacent to the tomb is an 
Imamvara, where 100,000 people assemble -with the 
pageantry used in celebration of the grandsons of the 
. prophet. Near it is a tank dug by the saint, where, once 
in we year, 10,000 people assemble, and many of them 
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l)atlie. A public cvior calls the people to prayers, but 
few or uonc assemble ; those who are I’oused to pray 
by the crier perform their devotions on the spot where 
they Iiappen to l)e al; the time. T have not observed amonp; 
the Moslems of Bengal or Bihar any meetings in their 
mosques, sucli as we have in our churches, in order to 
have public ]>rayers and to liear their scriptures either 
i*ead or expounded. The only other place of worship 
among the Moslems at all remarkable is the monument 
of another saint, named Pir Bahor, which was built 
about 200 years ago, but it is only attended by a few in 
its vicinity. It at present belongs to a widow, Avho, 
since her husband’s death, acts as Virzadah for the 
families Avho were Avont to re<|nirc the assistance of the 
deceased. 

The only ])laces of Avorship at all remarkable among 
tho followers of the Brahmans arc the temples* of the 
great and little PatanadeA'i, Patanesivari, or Goddess of 
Fatana, i.e., the city. Tho groat goddess is said to have 
been placed in her present situation by Fatali, daughter 
of Kaja Sudarsan, aa’Iio bestowed the toAvn now called 
Patna on his daughter, and she cherished the city like a 
mother, on Aidiich account it Ai as called Patalijiutra, or tho 
son of Patali. The building is small, but avowedly 
recent, and erected at the expense of the priests. Far 
from acknowledging the story of Patali, these allege 
that their deity has existed here from the origin of 
things. This in India is an usual pretence, but there is 
a circumstance attending the tiit^r deity of this city 
that in most parts is not so ordinary, although very 
much so in these districts. The image (see drawing 
No. 12di) called a goddess is a male, and is no doubt a 
representation of a Boudb, and prolmbly of Gautama, as 
he has seated by him two disciples as usual in Ava. 
Near the throne is placed a female deity, but this is not 
the object of worship, and represents, I have no doubt, 
Semiramis seated on a lion, and on her knee holding the 
infant Niniyas (see drawing No. 126). The Pandas or 
priests are Kanoj Brahmans, and many goats are 
sacrificed on SatAir^ys and Tuesdays, but they have no 
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endowment. The little goddess was placed in her 
present situation by Man Singha, while that noble 
Hindu had the government of Bihar. The temple is of 
no great consequence, but is much more frequented 
than that of the great goddess, and the priest, who is a 
Eanoj Brahman, is supposed to have very considerable 
profit. 

The Fataneswaris are properly the Gram-devatas of 
the town, but as the worwip of these deities is not 
&shionabie in Behar, this is considered by many as a 
term too degrading. Still, however, many are aware of the 
circumstance, but Guriya, Fir Damuriya, Bam Thakur, 
Hamuvir, Sam Sing, Benimadhav, Bhikkari-Kumar, 
Siriya devata, Haruvir, Fatal vir, Jalapa, etc., are also 
applied to as Gram*devatas. Near the eastern gate in 
t^ suburbs is a small temple of Gauri and Sangkar, but 
the image represents only the generative organs of these 
deities. Every Monday in Sravan from 1,UOO to 6,000 
votaries assemble, and make offerings. The priest is 
a gardener. At the north-east corner of the city, at 
a place where some lady, name unknown, burned with 
her husband’s corpse, 50,000 assemble once a year, and 
make offerings. In the great days of bathing in the 
' Ganges, most people orosstothe junction of the Gandaki ; 
but on a certain day about 10,000 women assemble and 
bathe at a ghat in the west end of the city. 

The followers of Nanak have at Fatna a place of 
worship of great repute. This is called the Hari-Mandir, 
and owes its celebrity to its having been the birthplace 
of Govinda Singha, their last great teacher. The 
Mandir itself is of little consequence, but it is sur- 
rounded by pretty large buildings for the accommodation 
of the owner. The meetings are less frequent and 
numerous than formerly, the owners applying less of 
their profits to what are called charitable purposes. The 
Harimandir, which is in the city, belongs to the Khalesah 
sect founded by Govinda, and confined in a great 
measure to the west of India. The Kholasahs or 
original Sikhs, who prevail in Behar, have in the suburb 
14 80. R. 8c 
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called Rekabguuj a oousiderable place of worship, Jind 
the owner possesses very considerable authority and 
income. • 

Petty causes, even under 60 rupees, must be 
carried directly before the ju4ge, who appoints a person 
called Sales to determine each. Poxu* or five persons 
live by this emploj'ment ; but the people of the eastern 
suburb can apply to the comihiBsioner of Phatuha. 
The same man, however, is also commissioner at Bar, 
under another judge, so that both duties miut be 
neglected. 

The princijial Pirzadah among the Moslems is the 
owner of the monument of Shah Arzani. One Kazi 
performs the ceremonies for the whole persons of rank, 
but has deputies who attend the lower ranks, and as 
usual in this vicinity are called Nekah-Khanis or 
maiTicrs. Most persons of rank do not employ the Kazi, 
and their own kinsmen or dependants, having learning 
sufficient, conduct their ceremonies. Of the Hindus, 
2 annas are of the Sakti sect and 3 annas of the sect 
of Siva. Of these 5 annas, 2 annas follow Brahmans, 
partly resident in Patna, partly in Tirahut, and a very 
few in Bengal, but some, men of extraordinary virtue 
from Benares, and called Dandis, intrude on the sacred 
order ; 3 annas follow the Dasnami Sannyasis, most of 
them strangers. Three annas of the whole are of the sect 
of Vi^nu. By far . the greatest part of these follow 
the Bamawats and Radhaballabhis, nearly in about 
•equal numbers. Part of both clhsses of these instruc- 
tors are Brahmans, but most arc Siidths. Most of them 
reside, a>nd there may be 20 houses of fioth sects, but 
some of the occupants of these houses have ihatried ; 
and four only of the houses are of considerable note. 
They have very little endowment, but considerable 
^ofits, and the buildings are pretty large, but all modem, 
^e l>est is in the suburb of Marufgftnj, hnd belong 
to Bam Krishna Das, a Bafiiawat. Besides the Bama- 
wats and Badhaballabhis, an Akha^ of the^ Nimawa^ 
a few followers. Pour annas of the. Hihdiis are of 
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the Kliolasah sect of the Sikhs, mostly following Goviuddt 
{Das of Uekabgiinj, but there are several other iuferioi^ 
Sanggats. Not above 500 houses adhere to the doctrine 
of the Nbalesah sect in the llarimaudir, but mauy 
strangers frequent this place of AV(,]j^*ship. l\vo hiiudved 
houses are guided by the Kavirpaiithi, of Ivicli then? 
is an Akhara. A few weavers ai’e of the Gorakshanatln 
sect, and have Gurus of their own. Ail these and a 
few other trifling castes arc considered as orthodox 
(Astik). Three hundred houses of Jain or Srawaks are 
considered as heterodox (Nastik), and between 3 and 4 
annas, the dregs of 'impure poverty, are considered 
altogether unworthy of care. 

Most of the few antiquities, that remain, Iiave been 
already incidentally mentioned. Tlie traces that can 
be considered as belojiging to the Hindu city are ' 
exceedingly trifl ing. Everywhere in digging, broken pots, 
but very little else, are t o be found ; and w here the 
river washes away the bank, jjiany old wells oj'c laid 
open, but nothing has been discovered to indicate large 
or magnificent buildings. In the Ganges, o])pct.sito to 
the subTirbs above the town, I l\.und a (.tone igtiage 
lying by tlio water’s edge when the river was at the lowest. 
It has represented a nwilc stfiiiclii'g, with two arms and 
one head, but the arms and feet h-ir c been broken. U he 
face also is mucli mutilated. It is nearly of a natural 
size, and very clumsy, and difb'vs from most Hindu 
images that , I liavc seen in l;cing completely formed, 
and not caiwed in relief with its luuder parts adlicring 
to the rook, from wliojice it lias been cut. On the back 
part of tho scarf, which passes round the shoulders, are 
some letters which I have not been able to Iiave ex- 
plained, and too much defaced to admit of being copied 
with absolute precision. Some labourers employ^ to 
bring this image to my house informed mo that it had 
been some years ago taken from a field on the south 
side of tho suburbs, and had been intended for an object 
of worship : but that a great fli‘o having happened on 
the day when it was removed, the people were afraid, 
and threw it into the sacred river. They also informed 
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me that in [the same field the feet of another image 
projected from the ground, and that many years ago a 
Jdr. Uau'kius had remoTed a third. On going to the place 
I could plainly discover that there had been a small build- 
ing of brick, perhapafifty or sixty feet in length ; but most 
of the materials have been removed. On digging 1 found 
the iniage to be exactly similar to that which 1 found on 
the river but somewhat larger. The feet are entire, and 
some part of the arms remain, but the head has been 
removed. On its right shoulder is placed something which 
seems intended to represent a Tlul)et bull’s tail. This is 
an insignia of tho Yatis, or priests of Jain, but in other 
respects the images have little resemblance to such 
persons, one of whom is represented in the Drawing 
Ko. 132. I rather suppose that these images have been 
intended as an ornament to the temple, and to represent 
the attendants on some god, whose image has been des- 
troyed. In the drawing No. 2 the images have been 
represented with the inscription on the smaller, that on 
the lai|[er is totally illegible. 

In the suburbs at a little distance from the eastern . 
gatetare two heaps called Mathni, which are supposed 
to be.of Hindu origin ; but there is no tradition con- 
cerning the person by whom thejF are built, and their 
size is trifling. South from these heaps about a mile 
is a very considerable heap, which with some small 
eminences in the neighbourhood arc called the five hills, 
and are attributed to the live sons of Pandu : but this 
is probably an idle fable. One is at least 1 (X) feet in 
, perpendicular height, and has no hollo>vonits top, so 
that I suspect it to have been a solid temple of the 
Duddhas. The others are almost level with the soil, and 
have probably been houses for the accommodation of 
religions men. It is said by the peasants of the neigh- 
bourhood that they consist entirely of brick, but the ‘ 
owner of the lai^fer obstinately refused his consent to 
allow meto dig for its examination; 

I Cannot learn any tradition concerning the island 
Sgmbalpur, opposite to Patna, having ever been, a town ; 
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nor, so far as I can learn, are any ceremonies performed 
there, as Major Wilford had heard. 

It need not be wondered, that so little traces of 
the Hindu city should remain, as the occupancy of men 
totally regardless of the monuments of antiquity soon 
obliterates every trace ; and it is only in remote and 
wild parts of the country, that the ruins of buildings 
are alio wed to remain undisturbed; or among nations 
very far civilized, that any attention is bestowed on the 
preservation of the monuments of art. Chehelsutoon, 
the palace of the viceroys of Behar, which has accommo- 
dated many personages of royal birth, and which fifty 
years ago was in perfect preservation, and occupied by 
the king’s son, can now be scjircely traced in a few 
detached portions retaining no marks of grandeur ; and 
the only remain of a court of justice, that had been 
erected in the year of the Hijri 1142, is a stone 
commemorating the erection, which was dug up in the 
(year) 1221 (a.i>. HO/), when a police office was about 
to be erected on the spot where the other had formerly 
stood, and which in 79 years from its foundation had 
beenoompletely obliterated. 
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Appendix. 

The Colleotion of Mineral Specimens. 

Buchanari's report on the JSIinerals of Patna and Gaya haar 
been reproduced without abridgment in Eastern India^ Volume 

classified the hills in Avhieh most of 
the speciineii.s \verc found into three main groups, as follows < 

(A) The Southern imige of Hills, consisting of two m;un 

ridges, approximately parallel to each other — (1), hills which ho 
considered to bo pure granite, forming the southern boundary of 
the district from the Ourpa Hill to Durvasarikh and Sringgiriali 
near Rajauli, this granite further to the east and south of 
llajauli becoming muclL modiflod in tlio neigbbourhood of the 
mica mines of Uclani end Dubaur ; and (2), hills of quartz, ' 
jasper, or hornstoue, stretching from Ektara and Mahabhar iti 
the neighbourhood of Akbaqmr, in a north-easterly direction 
as far as the hills of Gidhaiir in western Monghyr. He also 
thought that ho coidd trace (Bj, a scries of small isolated hills of 
granite, lying north of the lattex* ridge, and likewise running 
north-easterly from the nciglibourliood of Patehpur through 
Sitamarhi as far as the group of hills close to liakhi Sami and 
Kiul. * # 

(B) The llajgir Hills, which ho also subdivided into two 
principal portions — (1), the lulls traceable, in most parts as a 
double ridge, from a small heap north of Bakraur close to BodU 
Gaya in "a north-easterly direction past Tapoban, Hanria, llajgir 
itself, and Giriak, as far as the Sheikhpura hills, but including 
also the isolated hill at Bihar ; all of these being almost entirely 
siliclons aij^d very little modified by contact action ; and (2), the 
subsidiary range of small isolated hills which lie close to the 
porthem ridge of the main group, commencing from Narawat 
and continuing through MajhauU and Saran to the confused 
heap of low hills north of Chakra Ghat in the maia ridge, and 
called Dukri Ghat or Belsara. These he considered to be mainly 
fi^ious, but much more metamorphosed^ 
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(C)^ Tlic Barabar Hills, ’wUicb he regarded as (1), a central 
nncleasj the Barabar hills proper, including Kawa Dol, all pure 
granite ; (2) an eastern wing, comprising the series of isolated 
hills such as Dhermpuv or Charbigha (mis-sx^elt Tarbigha in 
Martinis edition), Fatharkati, and Bathani, all of these being 
granitic in their nature, but with the exception of the last-named 
hill more or less modified ; and (3), a southern wing, consisting 
of the hills close to the town of Gaya, some of these being of 
granite, some of quartzite, and the rest a mixture of these 
natures in varying degrees, modified by contact action. 

The princix)al omissions in this classification are the numerous 
low hills in the strip of country lying between his route of 
December 13th, 1811, past the north of the Maher and Sobhnath 
hills as far as Sltamarhi, and that taken on January 14-th to 
16th, 1812, skirting the southern boundary of the Bajgir Hills 
from Hanria to Tai^oban and Amethi. The Journal shows 
that ho did not examine the nature of the hills in this area, 
amongst which the quartzite ridge about five miles long ending 
on the east at lleula, aud the isolated hill at Tnngi near 
Jamuawan, arc the most prominent. If he had done so, and 
X)articularly if he had examined the small hills close to the 
jn’esent Gaya-Nawada road near Wazirgaiij, the four easternmost 
of which are of granite exactly similar to that of tlie Barabar 
Hills,. it is not unlikely that he would have modified his classi- 
fication to some extent, and that he would not have associated 
the isolated granite hills south of the Uajgir Hills so closely 
with his Southern division. 

The list of minerals which follows has been compiled from 
the numbers given to them in the Journal, as shown in tho 
various footnotes. It seems that while it can hardly be regarded 
as anything more than a temporary classification , pending the 
more, detailed e lamination which Buchanan made during his stay 
at Patna, after his tour had been completed, it is as regards 
numbers fairly complete. 

"“Judging from the Report, the collection of minerals from the 
hills of Patna and Gaya consisted of either 111 or 112 specimens. 
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ftnd at least three or four 8o«oalled Minerals of the Plains wet* 
probablj also included. The highest number definitely assigned 
to any specimen in the Journal is 116, but there are seventeen 
blanks in the list. Amongst the specimens collected from the 
bills, fourteen of these omissions can be explained, for in at 
■least three cases Buchanan has assigned the same number in the 
Journal to two quite different minerals, and in eleven other cases 
has not written down any number at all. 

V 

In this list the brief description of each specimen follows 
that of the Beport rather than the Journal, as the former repre- 
sents Buchanan's matured views. The hill at which each speci- 
men was found is mentioned in the Journal, but in the list its 
locality is shown according to Buchanan's classification described 
above. 


IS’nxtt- 

ber. 

Description. 


Refe- 

rence. 

1 

Grey sUicions nodules, immersed iu marl (M^o. 101), and like 
No. C8. 

B 

1 ^ 

** 

2 

Qnsrtz, imperfectly glassy, with some reddish matter 
intermixed. See Nos. 46 and 85. 

B 

79 

2 

Forpbyriiic argillaceous cement, strongly impregnated with 
iron, and containing concretions of bornstoho and Kbari. 

B. 2. 

124 

4 

Jasper, granular, variegated red and white, takes good polish 

ornamental. 

.* 


120 

2 

Khari (indurated clay), nniform white in colour and 
apparently approaching pipeclay. ^ 


124 

€ 

No record. 

1 


7 

Jasper, variegated red and white, in places covered with 
irregular crystals of white qnarta. 

B 

29 

8 

SiHeions homstone, dark*eoloared, with small fragments of 
felspar. 

C. 8. 

82 

9 

Silicions homstone, grey, very fine-grained and tough ••• 


^127 

>■ 

10 

Black potifione (Kalapatbar), hornstone impregnated with ^ 
hornblende, like No. 96, bat much bai^. 


22 
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Kom* 

bcr. 

yt 

Defcription. ^ 

^ra : 
ound. 

Refa- 

renca. 

11 

Bock intermediate between granite and homstone 

C. 8. 

29 

12 

Jasper, reddiib with white T^ns ••• ... 

B. 1. 

140 

18 

Jasper, blotched red and white, exactly like No. 38 

B. 1. 

o 

14 

Oneiss, anomalons, materials very powdery ••• 

A. 8. 

81 

ISA 

Stone, very strange, fraofhre concboidal, and very difficnlt 
to break, on the whole most resembling jasper* 

C. 8. 

56 

16B 

Cmmbling sandstone, in which rock crystal is fonnd, sur- 
rounded by silicious rook* See also No. 29* 

B.I. 

140 

16 

Qranite, smidl-grained 

C. 1. 

11 

17 

Ehari, surrounded by imperfeet reddle ... ... 

B.2. 

128 

B! 

Khari, imperfect, bad quality ... ... 

B. 1. 

68 

19 

No record. 



SO 

Granite, appearance somewhat uncommon, but tolerably per- 
1 feet, looks well when polished, bee also No. 45. 

A. 8. 

81 

Si 

Bock showing transition from hornstone to indurated clay 
(Ehari). 

B.2. 

124 

S2A 

Granite, imperfect, approaching homstone 


40 

S2B 

Gneiss, the black micaceous matter perhaps hornblende 


67 

S8 

Granite and horniton««, both imperfeet, and degenerated into 
a uniform white sandstone* 

C. 8. 

49 

24 

Eomstone, red ... ••• ••• 

V- 

118 

26 

Gneiss, the black micaceous matter perhaps an iron ore, as 
very heavy. See also No* 118- 

A. 1. 

6V 

■ 

Granito, fine grained, in bed of river and decaying into thin 
vertical plates gwing to the action of water. 

A. 1. 

09 

87 

Hornstone, fonnd imbedded in a rock of granite (No.^1} ... 

C.8. 

m 

» 

No record. 



» 

Bock, the matrix of rock crystal* (See also No. 15A) ;.* 

B.1. 

140 

SO 

Quarts or hornatona^ wbita, granular '••• ••• 

A. 2. 

r< 

SI 
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Kam- 

ber. 

Description. 

Whore 

found. 

Refer- 

once. 

82 

SiliciouB nodales, opaque^ resembling iadprated Khari 

A. 2. 

74 

33 

Jasper, blotched red and white, exactly like No. 13 


80 

84 

Oranit., imperfeot, approaching hotnatone. (Sco alao 
No. aSA.) 

C. 3. 

49 

85 

JLIornstone, grey, very fine-grained ••• 

B. 1. 

140 

86 

37 

Gneiss^ with the qaartz entirely changed or destroyed 

No record. 

A. 1. 

67 

38 

Granite, with glassy qnartzj takes good polish, very 6iio. 
(Like Nos. 63 and 66.) 

C. 1. 

13 

89 

Granite, bleached, appearance very anomalous ••• 

A. 3. 

81 

40 

Homstono, greyish, in places stained red ... 

11. 1. 

115 

41 

Grauito, grey, perfect ••• ' ... 

C. 3. 

49 

42 

43 

Hornstone, grey and grannlar, in places stained rel 

No record. 

1J.1 

91 

44 A 

Qnaitz, white, glassy, etc. 


50 

41!i 

Quartz, fine opaque white, with sonic Idack dots ... 


m 

45 

Gr.ftiiito, appearance somewhat uncommon, hat tolerably 
perfect, felspar yellowish, and quartz glalsy, takes good 
polish. 8oc also No. 29. 

B 

81 

46 

Qaartz, fitio white grains, with black dots and some 
^ica« 

B 

79 

47 

Hornstope, impregnated with iron, in waved layers of 
varions shades of colour, like some Kharis, bat very 
hurd. « 

B 2. 

.126 

48 

1 

Granite, imperfectly fqacd, j^io quartz remaining nn- 
chapged. 4 

A. 8. 

85 

1 

40 

Sandstone, partly 'white, partly fermginons, inclining 
to lied. (Like No. 29.) 

B.]. 

140 

50 

Oi^nitc, quite perfect ... 

C.% 

163 

61 

No xncord. 

n 


53 

No necprd 

. w. 
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Niim- 

bor. 

V 

Pcacrfption* ^ 

^’liere ] 
bund. 

Refer- 

ence. 

£3 

Soliisbosc mibsbancp, itiboruvJdiabo bDtwacii jasper uud 
indurabed clay (Klnri). 

B.2. 

12L 

54. 

Kliari, \tliilo, llko No. 5 

13. 2. 

12 1 

£3 

Jasper, rod, >vlbli veins of wliiio quartz, oruamcnial, bub 
rod parts do nob polish so well as No. 4. 

B. 1. 

121 

50 

Jasx^er, variogitol reel and grey, ckaiiging into Khari ... 

B. 1. 

137 

6?Jl 

Hornsbotic, grey, stained red in some places. (Not des- 
cribed ill Kepurt.) 

B.2. 

123 

C7U 

Quartz, while opaque, in large grains mixed with dark 
dots. 

A. 2. 

73 

■■ 

£8 

Mica, in veins or bed ... ... 

A. 1. 

71 

59 

Grauibel, much black uiicaccons matter, with a libtlo wliito 
quartz, very uruauioutal if prucurablu in largo blocks. 

A. 2. 

79 

60 

No record. 



61 

No record. 



63 

Guoissj usually called schistose mica 

A. 1. 

71 

68 

Granite, quite perfect, like No. 33. ... ... 

C. 1. 

14 

64 

Granite, grey, appearance uncommon, white felspar pre- 
dominating, admits of good polish. (Sec alif j No. 07.) 

A. 3. 

81 

. 66 

No record. 



66 

Granite, qnite x^erf^t, like No. 38 

C. 2. 

12G 


No record. 



68 

Biliodons nodnles, like No. 1, and similarly immersed in 
marl (No. 108) . 

C. 2. 

152 

69 

Qnarbz, white and opaque, with white felspar, like No. 110 

A.I. 

^ 68 

70A 

Quartzose, approaching to jaq^r or horusbonc, white, red, 
or blackish. 

B.I. 

81 

* 70B 

Hornstone or imperfect quartz, like 70B, but with silky 
fibres of amianthus. 

B.I. 

82 

71 

Mica (Abarak), brownish in thick masses ... 

A. 1. 

. 68 


Peirosilox, grey, like No. 35. 

B.l, 

140 
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-Tk . X. 

Iier. Peicnptio&. 



78 Ouuts, gliMyuid mealy aggreg^ta, wiUi red and black 
•peck*. 

74 QoartzorhornBtoiief red« grannlar. See alio No. 80 
76 No recjrd. 

76 Granite, fractnre rather ooncholdal, eons'ating of white 

quartz and felapar, and granular hornblende, rather like 
No. 104. 

77 No record. 

78 Granite, imperfect, very dark and difficnlt to break 

apparently impregnated with hornblende. * 

79 Quartz or Jasper, with red stains ... 



No record. 

Masses in decay, white, red, or greenish, perhaps approach- 
ing to cornelian, with greasy appearance, and can be 
polished. 

^ Granite (called Urdiya) like No. 88 ... ,,, 

Qnarts, small opaono masses nnited by a greyish powdery 
sni'Stanoe, which docs not t^ke a polish, into very solid 
rock. 

Kock Crystal (called Phatik) 

Qnutf. gUMjr 

Iron ore in loose nodules ... ... 

Hornblende, in large masses, blackish and escaedingly 
heary, ornamental for bnilding purposes. 

Bohistose miea, qnarts reddish, miea silveiiy ... ... 

Iron'ore, like No. 80 

No record. 

Homstone, grej, containing many small masses of felspsr, 
and clusters of blaekdots. 

No reeofd. 

Reddle, imperfect, mixed with hornttone or quarts ... 

Rhari, more or less perfect ... 

Hornetone, imperfeet, white, degenerated into a kind of 
sandstone. 
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Knm* 

tier. 

Deecription. 

^era 

found. 

Befik 

ouoe. 

96 

Fottfeone, bliifkiBh, yrj ‘lieaTys lofter tban bomblende, 
lakes a )olUh bat inferior to marble in loetie. (Called 
Sangmoia.) 

C.8. 

33 

97 

Granite, grey . appearaneo naoommoiit powdery blaoV 
micaceons matter predominatiug^ does not take good poliab. 
(See aUo No. 64.) 

A. 8. 

81 

98 

Quartz, glassy red and wbite^ larger^grained tban No. 106« 
and not at all scbistoae. 

A. 8. 

T« 

69 

Indurated reddle, called Geru ••• ••• ••• 

B. 2. 

135 

100 

Marl, whiter calcareoua, rather baraber than Nos. 101 and 
iC8. 

C.4. 

ti 

101 

Marl, white, exactly like No. 108 ... ... 

C. 8. 

88 

102 

Sl"g» ferroginous, very heavy, containing nodulea of quartz 
and Khari, but in appearance reseinbits No. 8. 

B.S. 

1st 

103 

Marl, white, harsher but more friable than obalk, will not 
mark wood, used for whi.o washing houses. 

C.8* 

153 

104 

1 Homstone, gray, similar to No. 91, but proportion of qnarti, 
ft'lsparana ulack matter reversed. Admits of tolerable 
polish. 

C. 3. 

163 

105 

Iron ore, called Loainghana, fracture resembling granite, 
ezeept in colour. 

C.l. 

It 

m 

Quartz, glassy red and whiter fine-grained and aplittiog into 
vertical platca. 

A.t. 

ft 

iirtr 

Bock consisting of large grains of quarts and felapar 
iuterinized. 

A.I. 

1 ^ 

108 

Granite, zaddUh, exceedingly ornamental ... 

A. Z. 

! 90 

309 

> 

Homstone, white, with small masses of white felspar, and 
blaikish or dark green micirct ua matter in large irregular 
tloteheSf very oinauioutui, os it takes a fine p;>lish. 

C. 1. 

» 

110 

Felspar, white, very beautifal, apmetimes inized with white 
or glassy quaitz. 

A.Z. 

n 

111 

Quartz, grannlsr, white, grqy and red 

n.i. 

U4 

us 

Gneifiy perhaps an iron ore. Bee also No. 86 ... 

A.I. 

tr 

lU 

BornbTende, very fine, oiyetala leige end digMuot^ doee not 
take a fine poliNii 

0,3. 

33 










lOfl 


jPfum- 

ber. 

Bcscriptiou. 1 

M 

liefer- 

euce. 

114 

•fiornstooc, Btrangc, ivhitUli, livid, aud rod, in parts evidently 
a slag. 


81 

116 

Hornstone, grociiisli, decaying into an imperfect cteatite, 
called KJiuijgta. 

C. 2. 

152 


MI^’EBALS or THB lIlLLB. 




Pcscribed in tLe Keport, but not numberodio tbe Journal. 



1 

Granite, very fine, luiddlc-sizod grains ••• 

G. 1. 

12 

2 

Silicions stone, wliite, stained dirty red in irrognlar specks, 
fracture intermediate between Hint and qosrtz. 



3 

Graiiito, gtcy and Hnc-graiacd, but much decayed, found in 
river bed. 

A. 3. 

81 

4 

Granite, grey and 1 irgc-graincd, very line, would be highly 
ornamental in building. 

k. 1. 

82 

l> 

Grauito, grey and solid, very fine ••• ••• 

▲. 3. 

G3 

G 

Jasper, rude, red and white ••• ••• 

B. 1. 

64 

.S 

Quartz, strange, glassy and iutcmiizod with brownish 
matter. 

A. 8. 

81 

8 

Qusrtz or liomstono, imbedded in white Khari. (rrubably 
rather like So. 3.) 

B. 1. 

H 

9 

8i1ajit ••• ,,, .a. ... 

B. 1. 

116 

10 

Yellow clay, unetpous, called Pilla Mali ... 

ft. 2. 

126 

11 

Indurated lolay, schistose, in red, white aud yellow layera ... 

B.2. 

126 


MXVBBAIiB^OF THB PLA158. 




Described in the Report, bdt not numbered in the Journal. 



1 

F 

Sone pebbles, silicions, chiefly quartz, opaque or diaphanous, 
take a high polish. 



2 

Pumice, found in bed of Sone ... ... ... 

•■t 


3: 

Mus,. sinall detached maasf s like slag from iron furnaces of 
- the Kola. 


m 

• 

; Yellow clayi called, Kapura oir Goij Mati, from furnaces of 
Ganges at Fatnha. 

••• . 

168 







Appendix 2. 

Two New laseriptloiis from tbo Barabar Hills, and an 
Idantlfieation of Ooratbaerlri. 

By V. H. Jaokson, M. A. 

From tko J ournal of tie Bihar and Orista Reaeareh Society ^ 
Fot. /, Part II, 1915, payee 159-171. 

I. 

In his aooonnt of tho oonntrj between Pataliputra and Gaya. 
Hinen Tsang mentions a great monntaiu, inhabited by the divine 
^ishis. poisonous snakes and savage dragons, fierce beasts and 
birds of prey . On its top a stfipa about ten feet high had been 
built of gold, silver and precious stones by the Devas. but so 
long ago that the precious snbstances had turned into stone, 
while no one had visited the spot for ages. He then says * 
*' On tie aotlern enmmit of the mountain there ie a etupa. Here 
Tatiayata formerly etood for a time beholding the country of 
Magadha.** 

There is little, if any. room for doubt regarding the true posi- 
tion of this mountain. If Telarha. Oharawat. and Kauw&dol are 
to be identified with the sites of the monasteries of Til&daka, 
Onnamati. and. Silabhadra. respectively, as seems practically cer- 
tain, tiieir bearings and distances from the Bar&bar Hills corre- 
spond sufficiently olosely to those stated by Hiuen Tsang to show 
that these hills ate the mountain to which he referred, and that 
the temple of Siddheswamath now oooupiea the site from which 
Buddha was sud to have eontemplated the country of Magadha. 
These identifioations were first suggested by Mr. Beglar in 


* Bsal's trsailsttea. T«l. n, p. 104. 
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18 72-7 3.* For somo years General Cnniiinghanii probably 
misled by an eiror in Julien’s translation/ considered that 
Iliuen IVang^s mountain was in tho southern range of the hills 
lying between Oiriak and Gaya, somewhere about three miles 
to the north-west of "^’azirganj During his third tour in 
Bihar in he altered bi.^ opinion/ and the reports of 

his two Lift tours in 187U>80*and 18^0*81 ^ show that no 
doubt was left in his min'l regarding tho correctness of 
Mr. Beglar^s identifioaiion. This is accepted by all laier 
observers.® 

In the Maharbharata, §|ibba ParvJ, Ch. XX, v. 30, a rofer- 
ence is made to another hill, named Gorathagiri, from which the 
country of Magadha was surveyed by Krishna, Bhima and 
j\rjnna, on their way eastwards to Girivraja (Bajagriha) to light 
against Jarasandha. This passage, with Dr. Wenger's transla- 
tion, was quoted by Broadley in his account of the Buddhistic 
Bemaips of Bihar, ® but I am indebted to Prof, llamavatar 
Sarma, m.a., of Patna College, for the following extract from 
and strictly literal translation of tbe Madras edition text 

«T«if ii^ HRFii 

S iwi’ i 


» A«#. Sfirvpy Wa-T?, Vol. Vfll, pp. Jtys. 

» Yol. lj,png» W. 

* jM^rienfc Gpograpky of India, Map XII and p. 467,1871. 

* Arch. Sarr.y Boportiy 1877-78, Vol. XI, p. 165, 1880. 

* AtA. Sarrey Reports, 16^-80, Vol. XV, prelhoe, p. iv, 1882. 

r A«s4. Sarvey iU 9 iQita,lfl 8 n.-Sl, Vpl. XVi, pp, dp. 40, 4,. )800, 

* Grierwn, Kotes 9n tjw ff PMIP W i 

Antiquary, Vol. XXX, m 96, Mjireb 1901 j Ko^ Miimt : 

vn.vYi - - 

• JU.S.B., Yul. XLl, rartl, p. 808. 
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imra invr i 

f%*cnw; ^^pn9(t sw? m* 

r w*Hln y i l * < qggg ^?srt frrf^iisiJlHi^ii 

T. 28 *‘ Cro^eing t>k^ ph«ri|iing SitraTu and a^ing tha 
raatera Kp^aJ^j going bcjoad MitbiU^ tUey propped the riTerp 
Hal& and CbfurmaBTa^i 

2P. Aod cropsiBg the Ganges apd the Sonp,. proceeding east'? 
vard, the ^bree infaUib)e gntp, plad in eactiCeial grasp and lagSu 
went to the Magadbajfefd.. 

30. Qttiiing to («r 4N)<4e G 0 faitla iiH tiofta^ (k« il^yadka 
oitjf, erer foil of eattle wealth, possessed of water and hariog 
beautiful tvees, 

^aid the son ^ Vasiideva!-^ 

XXI, V. 1. D son of Ffitha (Xunti), thos shines tha great,, 
beautiful Magadha $o(thmonf, possessed of cattle, ever full of 
water, free from diseases and rioh in good bouses ; 

2 and 3« The great hiH Vaihara, the Var^a, the Yfisbibba 
and' the Bjshi bill, with the fifth Cbaityaka, these beautiful five 
lofty-peaked, eool planted mountains, elopely constituted, at'U 
unitedly guarding, as it were, Girivraja." 

I have been unable to trace any other reference in Sanskrit 
literaturo to this bill called Goratba, and as far as I 
can asoertaiii, bfr, Beglpf is the only arcbseologist who has 
attenepted to identify it with any particular hill in Bihar. 
Be says that as ** the names * Goratba * and * Bnthan ' are both 
connected with eattle, and sa there is no bill near enough to 
B&jgir besides the Bathan hill, the inference is obvious that the 
hill named Goratba in the Mabt-bharata is the same as the 
present Bathani hill 

Arch. Boiray Beportt, VoL Vlll, pp. 46-47, ISVS'TO- 
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In this oase, Mr. Beglar’s attempt at identification cannot 
possibly be reg^arded as suooessfnl. The uonnection betnreen the 
names of the hills is so slight that it oonld scarcely be taken into 
account even if there were any other better reasons for selecting 
Batbani as a possible site of Goratha, bnt of these there appear 
to be none whatever. The distance from the Siddheswar peak of 
Barabar to the northern gap in the hills at Bsjgir is aboat 23 
miles in a straight line. The hill called BathSni is merely a low 
ridge of large granite boulders lying approximately on this lino 
and at a point about two*tbirds of the way from Barahar to 
Rfijgir. Quite close on the south there are higher hills , some of 
which are nearer to Bajgir than Bathani itself, but all are low 
compared with the hills in the Rajgir range and none would 
naturally be selected as hills from which a comprehensive view of 
the surrounding country could be obtained. 

If there were no other olnes for ascertaining the tme position 
of Gorathagiri it would be unprofitable to suggest any other 
site, but the object of this paper is to show that during the last 
two years additional facts have been discovered whioh appear to 
establish beyond any reasonable doubt the conclusion that when 
this part of the MahS'bhSrata was composed Gorathagiri was a 
name given to the Barabar hills. The new evidence which is 
brought forward is that of inscriptions, for the name itself has 
been found out on rocks in two separate places, both of which 
arc not far from the well-known oaves dedicated by Atfoka to 
the Ajivikas. 

It is an interesting fact that both these new inscriptions are in 
Brahm! characters of the same type as those used in the dedica- 
tory iosoriptions of the caves, and that in the opinion of Baku R. 
D. Baneiji of the Archieological Department they belong to the 
third century B.C. It is therefore probable that they are 
contemporary with the cave inscriptions themselves, which date 
from 257 and 250 B.C., and possible that they may have been 
cut by the same workmen. According to V moent Smith, ** no 
extant inscription, in either the north or south, can be referred 
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with confidonee to a date earlier than that oC Atfoka. “ 
Hence the epigraphic evldenoe for the identifioation of 6ora> 
thagiri is for India one of unnsuallj great antiquity. 

Again, if this identification is accepted, it becomes practically 
certain that the references in the Mah&-bharata and in Hiuen 
Tseng's account to a hill from which the country of Magadba waa 
surveyed are both to be applied to the Siddheswar peak of the 
Barabar hills, on which an ancient temple of Siva now stands, 
shaded by tamarind trees. Hiuen Tseng's story thus becomes 
a Bnddhut version of the Hindu legend regarding this lull. No 
more suitable choice could have been made, as the view on all sides 
from the level and artificially raised platform round this temple 
is remarkably fine. On a elear day at the end of the rains the 
whole of the northern rang^ of the R&jgir Hills stands ont sharply 
defined and appears quite dose, while hills like QurpB and 
Sringirikh are perfectly distinct on the horizon, although twenty 
or thirty miles further away. 

II. 

An estampage of the first and larger of these new inscriptions 
is reproduced in Figure 1. This was discovered by Mr. C. Bussell 
and myself on March 5th, 1913. The weather at the time waa 
dull and rainy. It will be seen later on that these conditions, 
though veqr unusual for March, are exceptionally favourable when 
searching for or endeavouring to decipher inscriptions which have 
become weatherworn and indistinct. As is shown in Figures 2 
and 8, the inscription has been cot on a large isolated boulder, and 
is now about 8| feet from the ground. The rock itself can best 
be found by going about 100 yards along the ordinary path which 
leads north-west of the long low ridge in which three of the four 
caves have been excavated, to a part of the valley where the 
general level rises distinctly, and an ancient dam has recently been 
repaired for irrigation. The rook is close to the dam, on the 
south nde of the path* The inscription faces west-north-west. As 
it is quite exposed, it has become rather indistinct even under the 
Euljr Hiitorj of India, Srd aditioo, 1914, 10. 
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mokt laiyounble oondhions. WImd firM. founds tbe Word' GoMilr* 
eotold’lie'rdaid At ooc<i,'but^ thd i^vindW was liot elsaf ntitiir Aii 
estunpage was taken the Arebadlogioal ZKspaYtittettt sit dtontHit 
Ikter (Rjgdiw Oh thie, Bhbn'R'.B. Banhiji baa kiddly repdrted 
ah' follows : ** The impieMioin wBioh I find tW this oflide is' hot 
eoittplete. It omits' the last fetter. I read- the insOti^lSott' as 
foUowa : OoratkSfir«i,-—thiite is no doiibt aboht the reading of 
tiie Ust syllable, it is s±:£ (f)' yrrav, * in the htlt*. Oolntba 
may he' an ajrh&iyam/i fonts' of Oohitai' which is' ac form of the 
ahaola,- or it may he simply the ratka or ohair'iot' drawn by okeii/^ 
SiaeeittCeivingfhie report I have' cx-imined- the inscription 
carefully oh several occasihns/ and Have tsken the dstampage 
dioWn in' Figure 1. It seems certain tbht i.w fetter Has been 
omitted, ahdr that thOrh aM no signa that a fitiAl fetter ever existed'. 

The second inscription; showa in Figure 4^; was discovered by 
me ohDhcemheir 27th*, \^\%- white making a systematfe search 
cf tbe whole of tbe western face of the long ridge which contains 
the Sudftma and LomaSa Biehi caVes. Tbe photograph reproduced 


ind^igure 5 shon e that it is to be found about 20 feet south of 
t^c cehtW of the doorway in the latter cave. Itf is ahbut' seven 
^M^ahbve the level of the lintel of this dobf, but except along 
the face p£ the rook, where'a ditch was out iis I'S'dV by Ga'ptain 
l^ittoe in order to drain the water out of the caves, earth Haa' 
acbumulated' to a depth oi^ about thfee feei. Figure' 4 Shows' that 
wit^ tW exception of the'letter Ha this' inscription is'pihcticslly 
ideiiticSl with the hmt. Babd B'. 1). Baheiji ihfoniis me that' 
the reading* is GoraHa'gtrt, add that while the form of the Ha is 
niiwt onl ic conl!d' not pbs'sibty be' ahythii^ Slse, ^ 

uSbiiptwm is only ahohihSlif the'^Size'ot the filuf; and 
thbhgh deeply eut is anything mbre' Woird, oW&g to the ££eili 
that them is a slight depfetirioh iit thb' zdbk’ jhstahbve'it, ^owni 
which d st^di' 6t wifer dM# during' raid; /L''li't(lb'tBdh^'«idf^iid 
the fldat' ehsyibfer there' is' some ^dcmhh'of the' eithitmied Wf 
ahother,- perh'apS'sa, bntr this is' v#y ^obhtfal dhd thpretttit dbUYd 
not in any ease belong to the’aatae wmd. 


a swnbtir added; vwitttwyishs. 




Fifirure N’o. 1 









Figure No. 
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The existence of at lea'sk two iheCripUobs of ctacli'y the 'seine 
type ie piPobtbly snfficiciit to ieitaove tnost of the doubte tegatdiiig 
the idbntifl'catioh ' with Bar&bar which might remaio if only a 
single tecord of thO nam'e tSoratha had beeo found thete, but it 
is iieoeSsary to d^uss two possible objections. 

The first is one which depends on the meSiiing to be attached 
in the Oitmet ffom the Idah&-bh&tata already qnotedi tb tfttre* 
Maghadbapuram or “City of Magadha”, which fiL^'ishpa and. 
the two FSpdaVas are said to have seen from the Goratha hill. 
If the definite fortified city of Old Rajag'riha or Girivraja is 
referred to, as might naturally be supposed, it is impossible to 
see this city from the highest point of ^'e fiarabar hills. It is 
however jnst as impossible to See it from any hill outside the 
Rajgir range itself, and it does not appear necessary to assnme 
that in the text anything more than the country of Magadha is 
intended. In his translation Professor Sarma has called attention 
to the fact that in this extract Magadba is associated adth three 
difierent terms— — field, city and settlement— 

although in each case the idea conveyed seems to be the same. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Oldham, to whom 1 am much indebted for 
advice and eriticism on tbia paper, has suggested to me a very 
interesting explanation which is not inconsistent with a literal 
interpretation of the word liagadbapnram. lie writes — It is 
jnst possible that M&gadhapnram may have been a town close to 
the east of the RfUfSbar hills, on the site of what is notr known 
as Ibrahimpur.'^ 

It is certain that a large settlement formerly existed on 
this site, in the southern portion of the triangular area between 
the two branches of tho Phidgn, whioh bifurcates at this point, 
vnth the gr^te tidge named Jibhiya on the north as its base. 
The iEoniiidations of the houses in the vUlsgos of Ibrabimpar and 
Jarn contain a large number of granite blocks, all of whioh have 
been cot and some carved or otherwiso ornamented, while in 
the fields surrounding the viUsges similar blocks and Uu^e 
quantiUes of bxioks are oonstantly unearthed by the cultivators. 
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Tliifi town may have extended as far as the at the foot 
of which there are many similar remains^ but there are no signs 
that it was of such great antiquity as a reference to it in the 
Maba-bbarata would imply. Though a careful watch was kept 
during a survey of Old Bajagriba or Girivraja, which I was 
recently enabled to carry out by the kind assistance of Sir John 
Marshall, Director-General of Archieology in Indiai no artificial- 
ly shaped stones were noticed In the foundations of the numerous 
buildings which can still be traced, and hardly any amongst the 
large quantities of loose stones scattered over the area of the 
ancient city, so that it seems certain that the original builders 
were not acquainted with the use of dressed stone. Moreover, 
there are no signs in the Ihra hi mpiir area of the artificial eleva- 
tions with flit tops which seem to have been used as forts, or 
of the massive walls and roads of gentle gradient leading up the 
nclghbcttring hills, which arc characteristic features of Old 
llajagriha. 

At the very foot of Slddheswarnath, however, there is a site 
which includes all these features. Thiu is, on the south, the 
natural enclosure within the hills, which contains the four caves of 
Atfoka, and on the east, the extensive plain stretching as far as the 
western branch of the Phalgu, which was described by Buchanan 
as follows : — ** Tho people of this division have a contention 
with those of Gaya, and pretend that Bama performed the offer- 
ings to the gigantic Asur on that part of his body which extends 
to the north-east corner of the Barabar hills, and they contend 
that, much Inconvenience in attending on the pilgrims to such 
a distance having been experienced by the Gayawals, these priests 
set up a new Bam-Gaya of their own, which I have mentioned 
in my account of the sacred places that are their property. This 
account is far from improbable, and on the Vishuwa-Sangkranli 
from 10,000 to 15,000 assemble on the west bank of the Sungr 
river, where there is a plain above a mile in diameter surrounded 
by small hills and rocks, and called Bam-Gaya. In the middle 
of this plain is around hill named Murli, to the summit of which 
a road has formerly been made, probably to Fome building, of 
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which A few traces remain. Throughout the plain are heaps of 
bricks and stones, but whether the remains of a town or temples 
it is impossible to saj ; the former, from the extent, is the most 
probable opinion.^' 

A more careful examination of this site has shown that 
Buehanan^s opinion is correcti as will be seen from the 
following extract from a description of some little known 
features of interest in the Barabar hills/^ which was written 
[by me] shortly after the iirst of the two inscriptions described 
in this paper had been found : — Inside the Barabar enclosure 
the stone foundations of bnlldings can be seen in various places, 
notably upon and to the cast of the artifioially raised area at 
the foot of the Siddheswarnath Hill, due north of the caves, and 
in the jungle towards the south-western end of the valley. The 
whole enclosure la too small to have been the site of any large 
town, hut the natural strength of the position and the fact that 
the defences are strengthened at all vulnerable places by stone 
walls render it reasonable to 8ui)pose that it formed a refuge, 
used in times of danger by the people who ordinarily lived in the 
plains and valleys outside. Apparently the main town was at 
the foot of the artificial road leading down from the strongly 
fortified eastern gate of the enolosurc. In this part of the plain, 
now called Ram-Qaya, there are numerous rectangular heaps of 
rocks marking the site of ancient buildings, and it is interesting 
to observe that the buildings here and also inside the enclosure 
were considerably larger than the majority of those which can 
be traced in Old Rajagriha. The town seems to have extended 
over the Bam-Gaya plain as far as the little hill called Murali, 
which is noteworthy for its artificially flattened top, approached 
from the north and south by roads of gentle gradient, evidently 
intended for wheeled vehicles.^^ 

The inference that the town on this site was contemporary 
with Old Rajagriha is supported by other evidence. On the 
SaMtern India, Vol. I. p. 100. 

Pains College Vol. VI. No. 3, pp. 97-104 1 or HinduHan 

Vol. 38, Ssptember 1913, pp. 683-68S. 
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oriftst of thfe aobthierh range of the liiila ^vhicli sarround the 
Bbi^UJtr enelesbre there ii a flat^topiMid stbne fort exactly like 
the ndtneroai eianip!^ tHiich can be seen on the Rftjgir hills. 
This fort was approached from the interior of tile enclosure only, 
by a read up the hill which was deftnded by a stone wall. At 
the western end of the hill Murfili in the Ram-Gi^a plain there 
is a eitnilair but itttieh larger rebtatogular structure, which is now 
Oalledj together With the hill itself, the AkhntA or wrestling* 
gtenhd of Bauasnih:^* Struotures like this, though less regn* 
hkr ih Sl!ape> dan be seeh to the north*east and south-west of 
the Maniyar Math, the mbst'promineht feature in the centre of 
Old- llftiagriha. 

The second possible objectioii tb the identifieation is that in 
one at least of the three dedicatory cave-ihscHptions the Barabar 
hills ate ckUed by a different name — graffltl Khalatika. The 
VieValnilra caVe bat been ekcavated in a ridge of mcks some 
diethhoe to the abnth of the ridge which ebntains flic other 
Ihre^ caTbai Its oWn inscription hfts been cnt oh the polished 
side of the entntnoei so that it has been proteoted from the abtion 
of rhiii ahd^ With the exeepitibn of the referenen to the Ajirifcai 
which has bten intehtiottally defaced, it is still almost as sharp as 
when fwSt cnt-. It nhids as follows 

Lkjiha piy%dasina dnvh- | dasavhsabhisitena iyain 
Kubha Khalatika pavateei | dtna Ajivikehi 
or, yi tHhslatcd by Sehart-^** ** This oave aithated on Motint 
K&Slaitika ■ h'Ss been given to the Ajivikaa by King Piyadasi 
in the thirteenth year afteV his 'eeronStion/* 

The only otbeV xefevehee to a hill named Khalatika pavata 
Whioh can 1st traced weoars in the fourth Varttika to Papini 
I> 2) 62^ Hnte Ihe otisenre referettoe in the teat to the word 
Khalatika is explained by indioatitig the pttqper gender of 
the adfietive whieh liMst be used to denote loVeSte hear 
thie hill. 

** ** BMH'Osys sad its reWSSnsi*' bjr 'K. P. tea SSiaa, Patnm CtlUgt 
» ladiaa Aatt^asry. Vel. XX. p. Itt, IWI , 
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Again, Canniagham has stated that iathe dedicatory mscrrp- 
tioD on the north side of the enttahce to the Karna Chaupar 
cave ho was able to rcoover the words Khalati (or KhalantI) 
pavata. Ilia version of this inscription is given in Arch, 
starve j &eports^ Vol. I, (late XX, and in Corp. laser. Ind., 
Yol. Plate XVt. before this restoration can be accepted, 
iutther evidence seeiiis to be required. Senart has commented on 
the absenoa of a locative in tiiis, and neither Barnouf who worked 
on l^ittee's record of this inscription, nor Biihler who used 
4 later impteB»bn obtained by Pieet, wete able to make out 
ahyfbing beyond the first letter ifia. 

The meaning of the word tCbalatika itself appears to ha^e 
given some trouble to Sanskrit scholars. Burnouf proposed to 
siibstitate for it Skhalatik^ or /‘slippery"', and 

Biiiiier, assuming it to he eqaivalent to Khalati, translited it 
as'^bald"^ or *'bare'\ Both sUp|icry and bare are soltable 
adjectives to apply to portions of these hills. 

If it Were not for philological objections which are apparently 
insuperable, 1 would hive ventured to suggest that Khalati or 
Khalatiica, and Goratha or Gorathaka, were different versions 
of a still older name given to the Barab'ir Hills. It is however 
quite safe to couctude that th 393 hills arc called, in inscriptions of 
a more or less contemporary nature, by two ditteroiit iiames, owing 
to tiie example of Bajagpha or Girivraja. The names of both 
thMe localities were changed at a later date. Old ttajacftiHi 
was known as Kosftgarapnra in the time of Hineti T^itg. 
Boohanan in 1811 recorded its name as “ Hangsapurnagar , 
and KUloe in 1817 as *• Hansu Tanr ”, hut at the present time 
both these interesting names seem to hive been fdf^ott^n. 
Similarly, the Lomafe aisW caTt is called « Pravaragiri;gah* * 
in tin ^nArit insoriptlon over i to eniianbo, which althnugh 
undated appears to hetong to the 7tli oentofjf A.D. rioin 

>• Co^,; itoer. Iad4 TU; li X9*> 

M LS KStnl 4ii U Bdsm Iwh Appei^ X, 781. 

»• iidbh Aatiqurji Tol. XX;' iS81* 

Barsbiilt iti ttoiiii, p. ifi9. 
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Fravangiri or "excellent hill” the modern name Berthar 
nppean to have been derived.^ 

III. 

In a pnper to which reference haa already been made, 

I mentioned that other inscriptions of Atf oka's time ue possibly 
still awaiting discovery in the Barubar hills, and tMt a search 
under favonrable conditions might bo successfnl. As 
anticipation has already been justified, other visitore may 
perhaps be snflilciently interested to make searches, so that a 
few remarks on the conditions whieh have been shown by 
experience to be especially favonrable may be nseful. 

In order to detect or decipher indistinct inscriptions, any 
contrast which exists between the different parts of the surface of 
a rock must be developed as much as possible. Occasions should 
therefore be selected when (a) the incident light is oblique 
and not too strong ; (i) the gen oral illumination due to glare 
from the sky or clouds is small ; and (e) the natural reflect* 
ing power of the rock itself is reduced. It is easy to see that 
observations made in the early morning or evening are suitable 
in most oases, but it is not so obvious that a remarkable 
improvement in visibility can be effected even in a strong light 
by thoroughly wetting the rook-snrfaoe and thus diminishing its 
reflecting power. Daring showers of rain, the conditions (£) 
and (c) stated above are obtained by natural agency, but rain 
seldom falls during the cold weather, which is the only suitable 
season for examining bare and slippery rooks, and would 
probably damp enthusiasm as well as rocks if it did occur. Its 
most important effect, however, can be produced at any time by 
drenching the rooks with water by means of a garden syringe. 

The remarks of different observers on the Karna Chaupar 
inscription {already mentioned show how much its visibility 
vanes at different times. Apparently it was not noticed by 
Sir 'William Jones and Mr. Harington in 1784),*^ or by 

w FI«efe, IntcriptioM of the Early Oopta X.inga Carp. Znaor. lad., Vo!. 111. 
pp. 3S1-233. I bava to thank Baha B. D. Banarji for this IffartaM. 

Asiatic Besoarehst, Vol. I, pp. 276.878. 
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Dr. Bachanan in 1811.^ It was first recorded in 1817 by 
Captun Kittoe, who was compelled to spend a night in the cave — 
** bears having been giacionsly pleased to forego their visits ** — 
and thus was able to observe that the insoription was " best seen 
by olear moonlight, standing beneath This is likely enongh, 

for a comparatively weak light like that of the moon prodnoes no 
appreciable glare, so that if it is sufficiently oblique the reflecting 
power of the surface is comparatively unimportant. Kittoe 
also remarked that sunrise and sunset were favourable, and 
he noticed a sentence which seemed to have been cnt over 
the door, though this had become illegible. Mr. Caddy 
also noticed a figure resembling a fisb on the insoription.** 
On the other hand. Dr. Grierson who had seen the inscription 
many times when he was Collector of Gaya, considered that it 
would be useless to attempt to obtain a satisfactory impression, 
as ** the face of tbe inscription has been ohiselled Bway by some 
Musalman fanatic It is quite possible that any reference to 
the Ajivikas has been purposely obliterated, as in four of the 
<(ther five Barabar and Nagarjuai dedications, but it docs not 
appear necessary to assnme that the damage to the rest of the 
mseription is due to anything except exposure. 1 have on ooca* 
sons seen enough to enable me to confirm the accuracy of the 
•observations of Kittoo and Caddy, and I believe that with careful 
attention to tbe conditions for visibility it will be possible, if 
•not to agree with General Cunningham's version, at any rate to 
make ont more than is shown in Fleet's impression, from which 
Buhler was unable to satisfy himself regarding more than sixteen 
or at most twenty •one out of the first forty characters given by 
•Cunningham. ° 

** Kartera India, ToL 1, pp. lOS-lOi; and V. 8. Joornal, pp. Sl'SS. 

** J.J. 8.M., VoLXVI. Part I, pp. 401-416, 1847. 

** Proceadingi, A. 8. B., 1895, pp. 162-168. 

** Indian Anti^narp, Vel. XX, p. 170, fgotnrta^ 1881. 

Jt. 8 m not# addad, Fabroarp 1023. . 




J^qie9 qifdad, Fehr^at^ 1925 . 

(A) The iKimasa Rishi CaTO. 

T>>vo yc^vs af^icr this identifioation of Gofatba^iri w'ith the 
Bfir^bar IlilU v(sks pubHahe^^ Mr. D. Ban^rji delated the 
word G jrqdfhagiri m his impirossiop qC tlie Hatbi-^uoipha 
iQScnpItipq Khara-valf^ (in the Khandagiri hiUs near 

seventh Hue. It is now clea^ 
Erohi tbp editipoB of this in^riptlou i>ablisbed by himself ^ and by 
Mr. ISl. T?. Jayas^val * that in the eighth year of Kharavqla's 
reign (abont 165 B-C.) liis army was at the Ba^rabar hfile, and 
four years afterwards at ]Pataltpa|^ra. The Uathi-gaiiiph& itself 
and its inscription date froin the following year. 

This new fact regarding the relations between Bib^r and 
Oriss^ iq the second century B.C.^ together with the similarity 
of the second of theltwo inscriptions despribed in Part II of the 
preceding paper to Mr. Banerji's disoovery^ and its close 
proximity the entrance of that curiously anomalous cave called 
the Lqmasa RUhi^ render it quite probable^ in my opinion,, not 
only that much of the rsmains of buildings, fortifications, etc., 
still traceable in the neighbourhood arc those of Khara-vela's 
army of oocqpation, but also that the pzqavation of the Loinaa^ 
Bishi cave itself was commenced under his orders, and left 
unfinished because for some reason or other which is not yet 
known his occupatiop of ym. suddenly abandoned. 

This cave, which was evidently intended to resemble its 
immediate neighbour, tbe Sud^ipa cave^ ifi pvery respect interpaUy, 
is the only one of the seveil ^aral^ar pr Nagarjqni c^ves ffbiph is 
unfinished or which boars no dedicatory iuporiptipli. The polish 
of its walls, in the plaoes where these are polished at all, is 

^ J. B. O. B. 5., Vol. Ill, Fart JV, Dsesmbtr i9I7i pp. 486-507* 

Ihid. pp. 425-485. 
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distinctly less perfect* On the other hand| it is the only one 
of these csives which poseessesa wellrfinislied and polished ekaitja 
porcbi with a frieze of crocodiles and elephants. I helieve that 
this is the only example in Northern India of the horscrshca 
gabled type of porch, which is not uncommoa in the caves found 
in Southern and Western India. There are examples in the Orissa 
caveSj c.g., the Rani-gumpha ; and (die striking respmhlaaee of 
tlie Lomasa J^ishi eptrance to that of the Guntopalie cave- 
temple in the IListna district, and to the facade of a modern 
Toda dwelling, hae hjaen noticed by Imghur^ ip the Madras 
Archaasological Report fpr 1916?! 7, page SJ. 

(B) The Kama Chaupar dedicatory ineoription. 

On the Spth December 19 &1, I examined tips inscription on 
a dark night, Ufiug a Byr^nj^ to drench the n>ck as suggeiited in 
Part 111 of the preceding pajier, jan^ also emplpyinp^ a new idpa, 
namely, a petrol lanjfcern to throw sf bpgbt light at different 
angles upon the inscription. Under thpse .conditions the 
improvement In visibility was rematk|tblc, apd it beoanje evident 
that the inscription had been cat on a 6at and polished surface, 
though this is now much weather-worn ; that in certain places 
damage to the surface was perhaps accidental, but that in one 
place at least it was undoubtedly intentional. 

Lach of tho first four lines originally contained ten letters. 
In the third line the first letter has been badly damaged and is 
now undecipherable, and the second is not much better. In the 
fourth line all the letters after the fourth, kla, have been 
intentionally and completely obliterated, and the chiselling 
extends upwards, probably accidentally, to include the sixth 
letter of the third line, and downwards into a small portion of 
the polished surface on which no inscription has ever existed. 

The remaining letters agree generally with Cuoningham^e 
transcript, except the last two letters of the second line, which 
are certainly not meta ; the fourth letter of this line is / ka 
instead of ta^ and the eighth letter of the third line ie nndoubt* 
edly yaw inctead of ya» The first letter of the fifth line. 
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wLieh it followed bj a %vaiiika and a sign reaemblin^ an upright 
dagger, which may be a trisula, though like at is really ad. The 
fish mentioned by Caddy is below these symbols and is quite 
distinct. It possesses a well-marked dorsal fin, and appeared to 
be headless, but closer examination has recently shown that the 
stone surface within the outline of the head, which can be traced, 
has either chipped off or crumbled away. 

I found no signs definitely confirming Kittoe's idea that 
a sentenoe had been cut over the doorway of this cave, but the 
rock in this region is much more weather-worn, and parts may 
have broken away. Polish acts as a preservative. 

Two facts are therefore clear. First, that the name of the 
hill in this inscription began with kka and that nothing else can 
possibly be deciphered now. Second, that this inscription differs 
from those of the other five in the Barabar and Nagarjuni hills 
in that it omits the name of the sect to which the cave was 
dedicated ; unless indeed the combination of a avaatika followed 
by an inverted triiula or dagger can be regarded as a symbol of 
the sect of the Ajivikas, who are definitely named in the other 
inscriptions. 



Hiuon Tsans*s Route in South Bihar. An identification of 
the Buddhavana Mountain and a disoussion of the most 
probable site cf the Kukkutapadagiri. 

^$3^ • £E. Jackson f 91. A* 

from tie Journal of the Bihar ani Oriisa Renffarch Society ^ 
ToU 111, Tart IT 1, 11)17, page^ 203-316 

The Eighth Book of Hiuon Tsang’s Records of the Western 
World, which contains the first part of his uojonnfi of tho 
country of Magadha, concludes with a long and detailed acuount 
of liodh Gaya. The Ninth Book opens with a description of tho 
places of interest to Baddhist pilgrims in South Bihar, starting 
from Boilh Gaya and roacliing Kusagarapnra or Old Rjijagriha. 
About this part of the itinerary there arc diffiiuiltlos which have 
been much debated by archaj dogists, but not yet lin illy siittloi!. 
From Bodh Gay;i itself, across the Nairaiijana (Nilajan) river 
to Bakraur and thence to the east bank of the Malii (Moli:in:i) 
river, the route is clear enough. Later on, the Yaslit/ivana, or 
forest of Mie staff, was reached, in the midst of which was 
a stupa built by Asoka, and in which tho exceedingly simple* 
minded and moderate Jayasenaread with his pupils, and 
•* amused himself amid the forests and hills, dwelling in a sort 
of fairyland, whilst his mind wandered amid the limits of 
truth*\^ This must undoubtedly have been, as General 
Cunningham first suggested,^ somewhere in the neighbourhood 

‘ Beal’s iranslaliuii. Vol. II, 

* Arc'b. Survey Ho|.orts, 1871-72, Vol, HI. p. 139, 1&73, 
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t>I tlio modem village of Joibian, in the valley between the 
parallel ranges of hills which run np with scarcely a break to 
Eajgir and terminate at Oiriak. This is clear from the fact 
th»t the “ two warm springs in which the water was very 
hot'% which can only be the well-known hot springs at Tapoban, 
were^ ai^conling to Hinen Tsang, south-west of the Yashtivana 
about ten li (two miles) or so, on the south side of a great monii- 
tain ’*, Moreover, Sir Anrcl Stein, the only arolucologist who 
has published a detailed account of •Tethian and its neighbour- 
hood, has drawn attention to the fact that the name Yash- 
tivana itself stiU survives as Jesbtiban, ** a small undulating 
plateau, partly grassy, partly covered with low jungle, at the 
west foot of the hill which is the last offshoot of the Ilandia 
ridge in this dircction'\’' I hope to be able to discuss Stein’s 
idcntiGcation of this site, and of the others mentioned by Hinen 
Tsang as far as Old Kajagfiha, in a future paper dealing with 
the antiquities of Jethian and its neighbourhood. All that need 
be said at present is that the Yashtivana must have been either 
on this site, an ancient settlement about | mile east of the village 
of Jethian, said by the villagers to have been the residence of a 
Raja of Bhaluahi, or between this site and Jethian itself. 

Unsolved Problems— Kukkntapadagiri, Bnddhavana. 

Before arriving at the Yashtivana, however, Hiuon Tsang 
describes two hills, neither of which has as yet been conclusively 
identilied. These are the Kukkntapadagiri, or Cock’s-foot 
Mountain, also called tiuru-padab, and the Bnddhavana Moun- 
tain. Dr. D. B. Spooner has kindly supplied me with the fol- 
lowing strictly literal translations of the data given by Hinen 
Tsang for ascertaining the position of these bills, and has drawn 
attention to the fact that there is no important variation in these 
data in any of the numerous Chinese manuscripts which have 

* SteiD, Tonr in Sooth Bihur awl Ilazaribagh; Ibduin Antiquary. Vcl* 

XXX, p. C2, February 1901. 
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boda dollatod in the preparation of the .Btandard text of the 
Si-yu-ki 

(1) '* Mahi river oast enter large forest wild, go hundred 

and more li, reach Cock-foot mountain,'^ 

(2) Cock-foot mountain east north go hundred and more 

li, reach Buddhavana mountain,'' 

(3) ** Buddhavana mountain empty valleys midst cast go 

three tens and more li, reach Yashti-grove." 

The attention of arohmologists has been hithei'to mainly 
directed to the fascinating problem involved in the determination 
of the true site of the Kukkutapddagiri. This is only natural, 
because not only are its position and physical features described 
with apparently considerable definiteness, but also because the 
great Ka^yapa, the president of the First Council held after 
Buddha's death at the Sattapanni stone house near Rajgir, is 
associated by Hiuen Tsaiig with this bill, and with the remark- 
able legend that be still lies covered over by the three peaks 
which ” rise up into the air 

** In future ages, when Msiitreya shall have come and declared 
the threefold law, finding the countless persons opposed to him 
by pride, be will lead them to this mountain, and coming to the 
place where Ka^yapa is, in a moment Maitreya will cause it to 
open of itself, and all those people having seen Kusyapa, will 
only be more proud and obstinate. Then Kusyapa, delivering 
the robe, and having paid profound reverence, will ascend into 
the air and cfzhibit all sorts of spiritual changes, emitting fire 
and vapour from his body. Then he will enter Nirvana. At 
this time the people, witnessing these miracles, will dismiss their 
pride, and opening their minds, will obtain the fruit {pf holiness). 
Now, therefore, on the top of the mountain is a stupa built. On 
quiet evenings those looking from a distance see sometimes 
a bright light as it were of a torch ; but if they ascend the 
mountain there is nothing to be observed."'^ 


* Beal, Vol. II, page 144. 
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KakkTitapadaKiri either Sobhnath or Onrpa. 

Of the three difEereat sites which have been suggested as 
a pDssible site of the ^Kakkatopadagiri the earliest, namely. 
General Cunningham's identification with the low Pathraara 
ridge about a mile N.N.E. of the large village of Knrkihar, * 
must be dismissed as impossible, as Stein has already remarked. 
There remain therefore Stain’s own identifioation with the 
Sdbhnath Hill about four miles S.S.W. of Wazlrganj,^ and 
Babu Sri Gopal Bose's identifioation with the Gurp& Hill, about 
a mile south of the station of that name on the Grand Chord 
Railway, which was supported by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji and 
Dr. Bloch.^ The arguments for and against these sites havo 
been summed up with much fairness by A. W. Keith, ^ who 
after careful inspection of both hills came to the oonclnsion 
that *' Sobhnath and not Gurpa was the site shown to Hinen 
Tsang ", although it was “ quite possible that in late Buddhist 
time Gurpa may have been a rival site, shown to pilgrims, among 
others Ma Tnan>li, ‘ as the resting place of Kasyapa In 
coming to this conclusion, however, Keith appears to have been 
much impressed by the fact that all the Buddhist remains, etc., 
at Gurpa, were small and portable : — 

'' The inscriptions at Gurpa are all on pieces of stone easily 
carried. None have been found cut on the rock itself, so they 
are useless in indicating the age of Gurpa as a sacred place. The 
bricks and stones of the two shrines (on the summit of the hill) 
obviously belonged to some other building, and there are no signs 
of any stupa ever having existed on the peak itself. " 

* Archfpological Survey reports, 1861*62, Vol. I, pp. 15-16 ; and 1879-80, 
Vol. XV, pp.4-6. 

* Stein, loc. cit., pp. 86-89. 

^ An account of the Gurpa Hill, by B, D. Banerji, J»A,S,3.t Vol. II, Kew 
Series, 1906, pp. 77-83. 

* Keith: Notes on some Buddhist Bemains in Magadha; Bengal : Past and 
Present, Vol. VI, Jnly-Septemlier 1910, pp. 67*68. Thu reference to Ma Tuan-li 
is corrected in the next number. 

* JiTatteri, Vol, II, p. 147. 
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This makes !t evident that he did not notice the snins of 
a stupa on the peak^ to the north-we&t of the two small shrines- 
which he mentioned^ but quite close. The foundations are, as 
B. D. Bancrji sajs^ quite distinct and are composed of large 
bricks^ like the other Buddhist stupas on the bills in the neighi- 
bourhood of Jetbian which will be described and illustrated in 
another paper. In this important respect^ thereforei the remains 
on the Gurpa Hill are at least as distinctively Buddhistic as 
those on Sobbnathi which as Keith admits may have been 
adapted in later yeafsto serve as a Brahmanical temple’\ 

Until quite recently^ the cpinion which I had formed after 
independent consideration of the problem for'eight years and after 
several visits to the localities concerned was that^ on the whole, 
the balance of probabilities inclined in favour of the Giirpa Hill. 
The close correspondence of the remarkable fissures in the rocks, 
by which alone access to the eastern summit of Gurpa can bo 
obtained, with the passages which Kasyapa is said to have 
opened by striking the rocks with his staff in order to enablo 
him to reach the mountain peak, seemed almost decisive,- 
espccially because there is nothing remotely resembling these 
narrow passages on Sobhnath. For reasons mentioned later on 
in this paper, it now seems to me probable that Hiuen Tsang 
intended to describe Sobhnath when he wrote his account of 
the Kukkutapadagiri. A rival site for this mountain may have 
existed at Gurpa even in his time, and the confusion thus caused 
would explaiu why he seems to havo mixed up the characteristic 
features of Gurpa with his description. 

Tho Data for the Buddhavana Mountain* 

The real reason why the opinions of experienced observers 
differ in this manner is that, somewhere or other, the bearings 
and distances between Bodh Gaya and the Yashtivana given by 
Hiuen Tsang are wrong, and must bo modified, and that until 
a satisfactory site can be proposed for the Buddhavana Mountain 
little or no help in the task of discriminating between Sobhnatli 
and Gurpa can be obtained by working backwards along hU 
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ronte^ from tho Yashtivana to the KnkkutapSdagiri. A study 
of the map will bIiow that tho Yashtivana is only 30^ north-east 
of Subhnathj and practically due north of Gurpn^ while the 
corresponding distances in a bee-line are about 12^ and 25 milea 
respectively. How then could tho Yashtivana (Jcihian) bo 
reached from the Kukkutapadagiri (Subhnuih or Gnrpa) by 
going first of all about 20 miles to the norllwcast and then 
another six miles or so in an easterly direction ? Such a course 
from cither hill must lead a long way to the east of Jethian^ and in 
fact to the south-east of the Bawanganga-Oiriak ridge, the most 
easterly portion of the whole range ; and deductions from the 
distances mentioned, such as '^one-fourth required to compensate 
for the excess measurement on ordinary roads from village to 
village would only make matters worse. As it is quite certain 
from the account given by Iliiien Tsang that the Buddhavana 
Mountain was somewhere in the Jethian-Kajgir-GIriak range, all 
that Giin bo inferred is that a pilgrim following Uiueu Tsang's 
directions from Sobhnath would not go so far astray as he would 
from Gurpfi. 

I now believe that the Buddhavana Mountain can be satis- 
factorily identified, and that Iliiicu Toang^s account only needs 
a 6lm])le and nob unnatural correction in order to clear up all the 
difliculties. Before discussing this in connexion with ^Cvioua 
attempts at Idcntifieatiou, bis description of this mountain must 
be quoted in full 

" Going to the north-cast of the Cock^s-foot Mouutaiu 
about 100 li, we come to the mountain called Buddhavana, with 
its peaks and cliffs lofty and preelpitotts. Among its steep 
mountain cliffs is a stone chamber where Buddha once descend-^ 
ing stayed ; by its side is a large stone where Sakra, king of 
Hevas, and Brahma-raja pounded some ox-head sandal-wood and 
anointed Tatbagata with the same. The scent is still to bo 
])erGcivcd on the stone. Here also five hundred Arhats secretly 
dwell in a spiritual manner, and here those who are influenced 

stein, luc. cit., p. 8!>. 

» Ucal,4'ul. II, p. 143. 
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hy religious desM*e to meet with them sometimes see them, on 
one occasion under the form of Samanctas just entering thQ> 
village to bog foodj at other times as withdrawing {lo tkair 
on some occasions manifesting trices of their spiritual, 
power in ways di(ficalt to describe in detail. 

Going about 30 li to the east^ amongst wild valleys of the 
Buddhavana mountain, we come to the wood called Yashlivana. 

It is important to notice that almost immediately afterwards 
lliuen Tsang gives a very similar description of another stone* 
chamber in the side of a hill ^ 

"To the north-east of the solitary hilt [of the llishi Vyiisa] 
there is a small hill, also standing alone. In the side of this hill 
(jas been txenvikttd) a stone chamber. In length and breadth it 
is enough to seat 1,000 persons or so. In this place Tatbagata^ 
when living in ithe world, repeated the law for three months. 
Above the stone chamber is a great and remarbible rock^ on 
which Sakra, king of Devas, and llrahma-ruja pounded some 
saudal-wood, and with the dust sprinkled the body of 
Tathagata. The surface of the stone still oiuits the scent of the- 
perfume. 

Now this second stone chamber has already been identified 
by Stein as the well-known Rajpiiui cave, high up on the 
precipitous north face of the hill called Cliaiulu in the Jethiaa 
valley^ and rather less than two miles north-cast ot Jethian 
itself.^^ Although this hill can hardly be described as " small ** 
and " standing alone ** (being in fact a portion of the high and 
almost level ridge which runs np transversely for several miles 
to connect with the hill called Chhatagirl which separates this 
valley from that of Old Rajagriha) Stcin^s identification is 
placed beyond all possible doubt by the existence of a road 
nearly a mile long, which has been constructed to lead with 
an easy gradient up to the cave from the plain below. This 
road is also described by Hluen Tsang, and attrlboted by 
him to King Bimb:sara of Rajagriha. This being so, it may 

Beal, Vol. II p. 148 

Stein, 1-jc. clt., pp. 8‘^-33. 
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reasonably be assuuied that the stone chamber in Bndihavana 
was also a care similar to the Kajpiu^, even if perhaps not so 
large, and similarly situated amongst ** steep mountain clIfEs 

Buddhawana not Bndhain. 

The first site for the Bnddhayana Mountain was suggested 
by General Cunningham.^'* Led almost entirely by the 
resemblance between the names, which is certainly remarkable, 
be considered that it was Budhain, one of the stations of the 
Indian Survey, £8 miles to the north-east of Buddha-Gaya and 
8 miles to the south-w^t of Rajagriha. ** ** Bnt as be himself 
indicated in bis '* Map of Magadba showing the Bootes of P'a 
Hian and Hincn Tsang Budhain is several miles east or 
north-east, i.e., on the wrong side, of Jethian, and he made no 
attempt to explain this discrepancy. Since he never visited 
cither Budhain or Jethian, his knowledge of the locality was 
vague, as his map itself shows. And such evidence ^ he could 
colloet did not tell in favour of his site — *' I conld hear nothing 

of the cave in the northern (?) face of the Buddhavana 

Mountain. There are several holes or recesses on Budhain, hut 
no cavern, either natural or artificial. This oray have fallen 
in 

At the end of the account of Rajagriha in his paper on the 
Buddhistic Remains of Bihar,*' Mr. A. M. Broadley mentioned 
that be had visited " the ragged valley of Jetiban " and the hot 
springs of Tapoban, and he closed bis third paper in the India* 
Antiquary for 1872 with the words 1 propose in the next part 
to trace the route of Hioen Tsang amongst the hills and valleys 
to the west of Rajagriha*'.*^ He was evidently on the track 
followed twenty-seven years later by Sir Aurel Stein, but 
unfortunately the farther instalment of his explorations which he 
promised did not make its appearance, and he seems to have 
left nothing on record. 

ADclent Oeograpby of India, 1871, p. 461. 

Archooological Snrvcy Keports^ 1871-72, Vol. Ill, p» 139» 1873. 

Archicological Survpy Reports, Vol. Ill, Plate XL, . 

« J. A. S. B., Vol. XLI, Part 1, 1872, p. 250. 

Indian Snii%u.ary^ Vols !•, April I872i p. 110* 
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In tbe autumn of the same ycar^ Mr. BcgTar had been able 
to carry out General Cuniimghain‘’8 instructions to explore the 
valley west of the old city of Bajagriha, he could not have 
failed to obtain valuable information. But he was deterred by 
the pathless jangal in the valley^ and after making two 
unsuccessful attempts to penetrate it^ confined his obsexvations 
to the top of Baibhargiri^ whence with '' a powerful binocular 
— rather unsatisfactory instrument for arch seologi cal research 
at the best of times — he worked out a series of identifications^ 
which are quite erroneous and need not be discussed here.^* 

In his Notes ou the District of Gaya> published in 189:3j Sir 
George Grierson described several interesting features of the 
Jethian valley^ but he did not criticize Cunningham^s identifica- 
tion oE the Buddhavana Mountain, owing apparently to a mis- 
reading of Hiuen Tsang’s route ; for he says that after leaving 
Yashtivana he came to the Buddhavana, the modern Budhain, 
four miles north of Jethian. Thence be descended into the 
Bajgir valley ^ 

Thus it was not until October 1899, when Stein made bis 
tour in South Bihar and Hazaribagh, which remains the stand- 
ard and almost the only authoritative account of this part of the 
countrvi that Cunningbam^s identification seems to have been 
seriously questioned. Going on an elephant through the valley 
south-west of Old Rajagriha, bo notes : — 

After a march of close on three hours I reached a rocky 
ridge which traverses the valley in the direction from north- 
cast to south-west and culminates in the Ha^dia Hill, marked 
as a Trigonometrical station (elevation 1,472 feet) on the Survey 
Map. The pass by which 1 crossed this ridge near its northern 
end, where it joins the main northern range of the valley, was 
called Bndhain by the A hire who accompanied me. This name 
may possibly Apply also to the high rocky eminence of the main 
range, which rises to the north of the pass. But a ''glance at 

Archaeolo|(ical Sarrey Reports, 1872-73, Vul. VJ II, pp. 86-87« 

M Noiei on the District of Qaya, p. 23. 

Stein, kc. cit , pp. 61-62. 
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ibe map will show that its idtntifitalion with Buiihixvana of 
Hiuen Tsang is manifestly intfossiblom The pilgrim tells w 
that he reached Yashtivana by goiorg to the estst, whcieaa 
Jethian and the neighhouriug Jeshtiban^which^as we shall see, 
corresponds unclouhtedlg to Yashtivanm^ lie to the sonth-weat of 
Budhain/’^ 

Steia thus does not meniioo what seems to be a conelusive 
argument against Cunningham’s identification. After finishing 
his description of the neighbourhood of Jcthian^ and reaching 
the stone chamber and Bimbis^a road identified with the 
Rajpi^dcave^ Hiuen Tsang continues : *‘Ftom this spot^ pro- 
ceeding eastward through the moiiu tains about ftO li, we arrive 
at the city Kusagarapura ^ , , High mountains sarround it 

on each side, and form as it were its external walls. On the 
west it is approached through a narrow passj* This is uiidcubt- 
edly the pass now called Budhain, and it’ cannot be imagined 
that a traveller of Hiuen Tsang's calibre would describe the 
same place twice over, first as the Buddbavana Mountain and last 
as the neighbourhood of a pass leading away from the locality. 

In two minor respects Stein’s statement quoted above requires 
correction. Although, as he says, this pass and the hill to the 
north of it are called Budhain by the people of the district, 
the Survey station .called Budhain is to the south of the pass, 
on the transverse hill which they cair Chbatagiri. Also, this 
hill does not culminate in the Handia (Hanria) Hill as ho 
supposed, and as a stuly of tiie maps available would indicate. 
The two are quite distinct, and are separated throughout by 
a narrow, but deep valley choked with dense jungle, which 
provides an alternative though difficult route from Bajagrihatc 
Je(hian. 

It is much to be regretted that when the Cadastral Survey 

of this neighbourhood was carried ant in 1907-08 and 1913-15 

this range of hills was not tesurveyed. In archeological interest 
and importance these hills can scarcely have their equal in India^ 
but with the exception of the portion between Kajgirand Oiriafc 
which was resurveyed by the Archeological Department under 
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Sir John Marshalls orders between 1905 and 1908, they are 
almost unknown. Though, thanks to the Hon. Mr. Oldham, 
the form lines of these hills from the old Survey have been 
inserted in the Standard Sheets, they are hopelessly inaccurate 
in many respects, and contrast very unfavourably with the new 
maps of the Kharakpur Hills. 

Bnddhavaiia probably west of Jetbian. 

The identification which Stein himself suggested for the 
Buddhavana Mountain is as follows : — 

''It appears to me highly probible that the Buddhavana 
Mountain, ' with its peaks and cliffs lofty and precipitous,^ must 
be looked for in that portion of the southern range which lies to 
the south-east of Jetbian, near the point marked by the entry 
' Shahpoor ^ in the Bevenue Survey Map. Here the bills rise 
once more to a fair height, anil project small transverse spurs all 
covered with jungle. The central and appai-ently highest point 
of this portion of the range is at a direct distance of about five 
miles from Jethian. My enquiries in the neighbourhood did not 
bring to my notice any local name that could be connected with 
Buddhavana, nor could 1 hear anything of the cave which 

Iliucu Tsang mentions on this mountain 

In view of the vagueness of the topographical information here 
furnished, a personal search for the cave offered little hope of 
success within the limited time available. I accordingly decided 
to proceed from Jethian direct to Kurkihar, where a far more 
important question concerning the position of Iliuen Tsang^s 
' Cock^s-foot Mountain ^ required close ozamination.’^ 

After identifying this with the Sobhnath Hill, Stein became 
emboldened, for he says ^ ; — 

It only remains to point out that the distances and bear- 
ings given by Hiuen Tsang with reference to the ' Cock's-foot 
Mountain ^ are in full agreement with position now 

ascertained for it • • • • After leaving the ' Cock^s-foot 

Mountain' Iliuen Tsang counts about 100 li in a north- 

6toiu, lot;, clt., Sa. 

Stviu^ loc. cit., p. 89 - 
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easterly direction to Buddhavana. Accepting the position 1 hare 
above approximately marked for the latter locality^ we find it 
a little over eleven miles and the bearing north-east. The slight 
difference here noticed in the two map values of Hiuen Tsang's 
' 100 li ' is easily accounted for by the fact that in proceeding 
to Buddhavana the pilgrim had to cross the southern Bajgir range 
at a point where it is comparative ly high and rugged^ as his own 
reference to * peaks and cliffs lofty and precipitous * clearly 
indicates/^ 

This cannot be regarded as a satisfactory explanation^ as 
Stein would no doubt have seen if he had been able to visit the 
locality which he proposed. Shahpur is close to the place where 
the great Tapoban ridge commences^ and is not ^outh-ea>t of 
Jethian^ but %outh^wesi^ Stein having evidently written east for 
weU by inadvertence. Shahpnr is not north-east of Sobhnatb, 
but onlyjlB^ to the east of north. The direct distance from' 
Sobhnath is not eleven milesi but only nine^ and there is too great 
a discrepancy between this and a hundred and more li « 
especially when there is^ as a matter of fact, no comparatively 
high and rugged range between Sobhnath and Shahpur — to be 
accounted for by any allowance like '' one-fourth required to 
compensate for the excess measurement on ordinary roads 
from village to village Between Shahpur and Jetbian there 
certainly is a wild valley two or three miles long (not shown? 
on the maps), but alibmgh I have not yet actually traversed 
it, the most careful enquiries have failed to give any infor- 
mation regarding any cave or other feature of interest in its- 
vicinity. 

Between Majhauli and ChiriSwau Ghats, two low gaps in 
the northern range, there is a large and prominent hill usually 
called Tetua from the large village of that name close to its nor- 
thern foot. The highest part of this hill is about three miles north- 
west of Shahpu^and about six or seven miles west of Jethian, 
while it is about eleven miles from Sobhnath, though naturally 
its bearing is still nearer due north than that of. Shahpur. 
In spite of the obvious discrepancies, it appeared to me for 
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sereral years ihab this hill was a more likely site of lladdhavana. 
Its soathern face especially is very precipitous, and the valley 
between it and Jethian, tlibngh now fully cultivated, might 
have been *'wild” 1,300 years ago. Its alternative name, 
Ghordanr, suggests that it is associated with local legend. But 
closer examination has brought to light no feature of interest. 
In December 1903 I searched it on all sides for a cave, but with- 
out success, and I have recently found that even on the top, 
which seemed to be a most likely site for an old Buddhist stupa, 
there is nothing to be seen. 

Buddhawana as the Banrla HilL 

These observations lead to the conclusion that there is no hill 
west of Jethian which answers to Hiuen Tsang’s description of 
the Buddhavana Mountain, cither in physical features or in dis- 
tance and direction from the two possible sites of the Kukknta- 
psdagiri. It will now be shown that if a single correction is 
made in Hiuen Tsang’s account, making the Yashtivana about 
30 li, or six miles, to the west of Buddhavana instead of east as 
he wrote, this mountain can be readily identified as Hanria, the 
highest hill in the whole range, and a station of the Survey as 
mentioned by Stein in a passage already quoted. 

This leads to the conclusion that, as the survey station marked 
Budhaiu in the map is only just over a mile W. N. W. of the 
station on HanfiS on the other side of the valley, the name 
Buddhavana still lingers not far from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the mountain itself ; and that Cunningham's snggestion 
was not far wrong after all. 

It also follows, if this identification be accepted, that the 
probabilities are in &vonr of Sobhnath rather than Gurpa as 
the site of the Kukkutapadagiri, as described by Hiuen Tsang, 
because the direct distance from Sobhnath to H&nyia is abont 17 
miles and the bearing jnst under 40** to the east of north, thus 
corresponding remarkably closely to Hiuen Tsang’s distance, 
100 li, and direction, north-east. From Garp& the indications 
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are lei9 accurate^ the diifect distance being' aboat 27 milja aad 
tbe bearing' onij about 11^ to the east of north. 

This identification flMt engg^eeted itself early in March 
1916, whilst I was engaged in tracing the footsteps of Dr. 
Bnohanan, as described in his hitherto nnpablished Journal 
for 1811-12. I had previously assumed that the larg^ cave des- 
cribed in Bnehanan's Report, about six miles ** east and north from 
Tapoban, and in the same ridge of the Bajagriha. Hills, at a place 
called Hangriyo ” ^ could be no other than the Bajpind cave 
in the Jetbian valley, and that the discrepancy in distance could 
be accounted for by supposing that he had approached it from 
Tapoban via Saffi Ghat, which would involve a considerable 
detour. With the exception of a small cave high up on the south 
&ce of the Makariwan Hill just above Jetbian I had failed to dis- 
cover or hear of any cave on these hills except the Bajpipd ; and 
this eave closely corresponded in its main features with Bucha- 
nan’s description, although it seemed difficult to account for the 
fact that he did not mention the artificial platform in front, or the 
Bimbis&ra road leading up to it. A closer study of the Journal 
revealed the fact that Bnohanan never entered the Jethiad 
valley, and that he had described an altogether different cave, in 
the H&i^ria Hill. On 13th January, 1812, he says : ** Iwent 
[from GiriakJ 6 coses to Hariya but tbe road or path is very 
cirenitous.'” On the next day his Journal begins : " In the first 
place, I went about a mile northerly to see the rook from whence 
Silttfii proceeds. I ascended the hill to about its middle by an 
exceeding steep rugged path . • . I th.eu came to an abrupt 
roek of white quartz . . . Scrambling along the foot of tbfa per- 

poodioulu rook some way I reached the mouth of a considerable 
cave which has a wide mouth and may be 50 or 60 feet in . dia^.; 
meter and 10 or 13 feet high where bigheet.'' ** Thep Allows 

^ — r ^ r— — 

•* Eattem India, VoL 1, p. SS4. , 

** X. 8. Jonnal, p.l60. , ' 
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account of the oave, eto., urhioli has been incorporated without 
substantial alteration in the published Beport : — 

" Immediately below this was a mass consisting: of small 
fragments of quartz or hornstoney imbedded in a white harsh 
indurated olay like some of the kharis described in Bhagalpur 

The floor rises inwards with a very steep 

ascent ; and ' the cave has no doubt been formed by large masses 
of the rock having decayed, or having been changed into the 
imperfect Kbari above mentioned, and having then tumbled 
down the slope. The roof looks very threatening, and in its 
crevices shelters wild pigeons ; while the cave is said to be an 
usual haunt of bears and tigers. It is perfectly dry, and near 
the month is cool and airy, but at its further side an aperture, 
twelve feet wide and four or five high, leads into another 
smaller cave, the heat and stench in which was so great, that 
1 merely looked in, to satisfy m yself that there was no farther 
opening. On approaching the mouth of this, on a cold morning 
iu January, I was instantly thrown into a most profuse perspira- 
tion ; but unfortunately 1 had not heard of any snob oircum- 
stanee, and 1 had no thermometer with me. The heat, 1 have no 
doubt, is subterraneous, the stench appeared to me to proceed from 
bats. 1 did not see any, but thought 1 heard them chattering 
among the orevioes of the rook. The rock, in which the cave 
is^ oonsists of a greyish siliceous hornstone, in some places stained 
red. The roek of imperfect Kbari lying under this cave, and 
which has evidently fatten from it, confirms strongly the opinion 
nmni^oaed in the Bhagalpur papers, of Kbcri owing its change 
fr(Hn siliceous took to the ■aotion of heat. ** . 

After deisocniding the hUl, the J ournal shows that Bnehansn 
' -Abovt SBK miles th Tapohan, ]^ssii^ ott t)M>, 

crater, as itisfunwl 
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reoogniz.iLIo at the place called Sarsu Ghat, was eaU instead of 
wed of llanrla. This has been corrected in the Report. 

The Hanria Cave and Hill. 

The southern slopes of the Hanria Hill are so far from any 
roads that they are perhaps the least easily accessible portion of 
the whole range. From the foot of the hill Buchanan ^s oave is 
hardly visible^ and no information can be obtained from the 
people of the locality. This is on acconnt of the fact that^ just 
as Buchanan described, ii'ajU is still collected from the steep 
rocks around the cave during the months of Pans and Magh| by 
the Musahars living in or near the village of Hanria, and is a 
valuable commodity, said to sell in the neighbourhood for mcdi« 
cinal purposes at one rupee a tola. Not unnaturally, therefore, 
the exact localities and the method of collecting the Majit are 
kept as secret as x)Ossible. 

The ordinary path mentioned by Buchanan which leads up 
the hill is easily found, and though very rough, shows signs of 
considerable traffic. About halfway up the hillside it skirts the 
westernmost of the precipices at the foot of which Buchanan^s 
cave, or the oave of the five hundred Arhats, is to be found. A side 
track much overgrown with jungle leads eastwards and upwards 
to the cave itself. There are in reality three caves here, close 
together, of which the centre and much the largest one is evidently 
Buebanan^s. Very little remains to be added to his description. 
Immediately in front of the caves the slope is extremely steep, 
and the general appearance cannot but suggest his theory that 
portions of the hillside have 8lipx)ed out from underneath and 
fallen down precipitous slopes. It is singular that all caves in 
the neighbourhood of Jethian show this family resemblance. 
Though Buchanan did not associate the formation wlih the effect 
of water, the mass of small fragments of quartz or hornstono 
imbedded in a white (or red) indurated clay 'Mn front of the 
cave so strongly resembles the curious concrete-like masses found 
' in Old Bajagriba, where water is present, as immediately to sug- 
gest that the long-continued |ierculatIon of water has been the 


cause. 
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The upward slope of Buchanan’s cave is not remarkably steep, 
and though its roof is lower, it is on the whole considerably 
larger than the Kajpi^d cave. Immediately on entering it, one 
is impressed by the sensation of hidden life and movement due 
to the swallows, pigeons, owls, and especially b its, which with an 
occasional jackal, hyaena, or bear inhabit this cave in large 
numbers. It is easy to account for the cGEect produced on the 
mind of a superstitious pilgrim moro than a thousand years ago 
which led him lo ascribe these things to the supernatural agency 
of Arhats, particularly if he, as Fa Hien mentions regarding the 
Kukkuiapadagiri, paid his religious worship in the evening — if 
any should happen to be distressed with doubts, directly the sun 
goes down the Arhats arrive and begin to discuss with (Me 
filgrimsi) and explain their doubts and difficuHics ; and, having 
done so, forthwith they disappear. ” ^ 

Though no definite foundations of ancient buildings can be 
traced, it is noteworthy that both inside the cave and on the steep 
slopes underneath it there are large bricks about ten inches 
square, of the type usually seen in the ruined stupas on these 
hills. These are not apparently to be found in other places on 
the Hanriu Hill itself. 

Buchanan ascribed the most profuse perspiration ” into 
which ho was thrown when he explored the inner recesses of this 
cave to subterranean heat. This, if correct, would be an observa- 
tion of considerable importance in connection with the nature 
of the rocks in these hills, and with the origin of the hot springs 
which issue in three localities at their foot. It is quite true 
that at the back of this cave, as also at the back of the Rajpinej 
cave and the Gidhadwar cave near Giriak, a sensation of most 
oppressive warmth is felt, which causes an immediate outburst 
of profuse and prickly perspiration at all seasons of the year. 
This sensation is, however, not due to any physical oause, snob 
as high temperature, but merely to physiological causes, owing 
to the fact that the air is stagnant and extremely foul. On 3rd 
March 1916, the temperature in the shade at the mouth of the 
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Hanria cave was 80‘b^ Fahr.^ but the air seemed quite cool and 
pleasant. At the farthest end of the oave^ where the sensation 
of opprcpsive beat was almost intolerable^ the temperature was 
only 82*0°. Without a thermometer 1 would have guessed 
that the temperature was at least ten or even twenty degrees 
higher than this^ and that lluchanan's theory was correct. 

Ileturning to the ordinary tracks this winds over the jjreci* 
pices to the crest of the ridge. Here it joins an ancient road 
more than a mile long, which does not appear to have been 
noticed by any previous observer. This road was evidently 
constructed in order to provide easy moans of eommunication 
between the valley of Old llajagriha and the system of fortifica- 
tions on the top of Hanria Hill. From the valley the road 
ascends the northern side of the ridge in a westerly direction. 
On the ridge it turns sharply to the east, continuing to ascend 
until it joins a large iiat^topped stone fort, of the type common 
in all the hills surrounding Old Hajagriha, built on the south 
side of the more or less level summit of the hill. Tlie platform 
containing the Survey mark is about fifty or sixty yards north 
of this (jarh. From the fort^ which commands a fine view of the 
plains of South Bilmr, a massive stone wall evidently intended 
to guard the summit proceeds first to the west and thence to the 
north until it drops to a precipice so steep that evidently no 
further defence to this hill — the farthest outwork of the defences 
of Old Kajagriha on the south-west — was considered necessary. 

The ancient road from the valley to the top of the Hanria 
Hill is quite broad and still comparatively level. It is of course 
much overgrown with jungle, but the gradient throughout is very 
gentle and uniform, and there is no difficulty in tracing it on 
account of the stability of the massive sLoue foundations resem- 
bling walls on which it has been carried. In all essential 
respects it resembles the other roads ascending hills from the 
valleys of Kajgir and Jethian, which were ascribed by Hiuen 
Tsang, whenever he saw them, to 'King Bimbisara of Bajagfiha. 
1 now know at least ten roads of this kind. 
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An explanation of ** ox-bead sandal-wood.'* 

So far, uo theory of any kind has been advanced by Stein 
or other archaaologists in order to explain the scent of the ox- 
head sandal-wood which Hiuen Tsang dosoribes as still linger- 
ing on the rooks by the side of or above the stone-chambers 
now identified with the caves in the llaaria and Chandu Hills, 
where it had been poanded by Sakra and Brahma-raja in order 
to sprinkle the body of Tathagata. The observations of 
Dr. Buchanan suggest a very probable explanation, namely, that 
Hiuen Tsang was describing the silafit which still undoubtedly 
exudes from the rock above the mouth of Hanria cave daring 
the cold weather months, and probably also under favourable 
conditions from the rocks above the Bajpind cave. Buchanan’s 
object in visiting the Hanria cave was '' to sec the rock from 
whenoe silajit proceeds and his accoant of this is as 
follows ^ : — 

Looking up from before the cave, I saw, about 30 feet 
above my head, the silajit besmearing the face of the rock, and 
proceeding from the edge of a small ledge, in which, I am 
told, it issues from a crevice in the hornstone. It was impos- 
sible for me to inspect the place, which is only visited by one old 
man of the Musahar tribe. Before venturing on the peril, he 
fortified himself with some spirituous liquor, having previously 
made a libation to the ghosts (vira) of the vioinity. An active 
young man in my service attempted to follow him. Going 
along the foot of the rock, they found a projecting ledge, along 
which, supporting themselves by the roots of trees, they 
advanced, until they, had reached about 40 or 50 feet above the 
place from whence the ailafit exudes. Here the young man’s 
heart failed, while the old Musahar descended the naked rock by 
little crevices and projections with which he was well acquainted, 
and having collected as much of the nilajit as he could scrape 
from the rock in a leaf, he returned by the same way. A very 
moderate ladder, placed where I stood, would have saved all this 
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dangoi* ; but the old Musahar perhaps considered that such 
a means of facilitating the route might interfere with his gain, 
I was told that the old man generally ascends three times a 
month during Pans and Magh, and visits as often another 
place about a quarter of a mile farther east, whiuh I did not see. 
He says^ that in the season he does not collect above two 
pounds weight, and perhaps gives no nioro to the owner, Ray 
Khosal Singha of Patna, who sends it in presents, as it is 
considered a valuable medicine. When fresh from the rock, 
silajit is of a dirty earth colour and is always mixed 
with impurities, that crumble into it from the 
above. It is tiien about the consistence of new honey, 
and has a strong rather disagreeable smell [somewhat 
like that of cows^ urine, but stronger] although it cannot be 
called very offensive. When kept in a bottle with a glass 
stopper for some months, it acquires a deeper brown colour, and 
becomes thicker ; and, exposed to tlio air, it may soon be made 
into pills. It seems to be very different from a substance wfaiehi 
in Nepal, is called by the same name. From the hot springs 
in the vicinity and the heat of the cave below, I suspect that it 
exudes from the actiou of subterraneous firo. The natives 
pretend that monkics eat it, and attribute the small quantity 
procured to their depredations ; but 1 think that the 
circumstance is doubtful and have no doubt that, with care and 
a ladder, several pounds might be procured, should it be found 
useful ; but it owes its celebrity among the natives to its being 
supposed to x^ossess the imaginary quality of an ax)hrodisiac. 
When placed on burning charcoal, it swells a little and smokes, 
and when heated red, is reduced to white ashes, without 
emitting flames. It oannot, I presume, therefore be considered 
as a bituminous or inflammable substance, the only class of 
minerals to which it has any resemblance.^^ 

In March 1 916 nothing resembling Buchanan’s description 
could be seen. Parts of the precipice above the mouth of the 
Hanria cave were stained black ct brown, but these patches 
were all quite dry and dusty, and the interior and roof of the 
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oave were also quite dry. This tallies with the statements made 
to Buchanan, and also by a Musahar from Jcthian who aocom* 
panied mo, to the effect that silajit always dries up after the 
month of Magh. In December lUlO the appearance was 
quite different, and resembled Buchanan^s account. The ailajif 
was readily distinguishable as a black glistening exudation, 
spreading over several sqiiarii Eoet o£ the rock, including the 
ledge which he mentioned. Unfortunately a sample could not 
be obtained for analysis, as the x>l&oe where it oeeurs is quite 
inaccessible from below without a ladder, or from above without 
a rope. The whole of the roof at the back of the oave was found 
to be wet, and drops of water were falling from several places. 
Even in the month of December 1 have never scon anything so 
definite as this at the Llrijpiiid cave, but portions of the perpendi- 
cular rock above thorns nth of this cave are also stained in 
exactly the same way, and I believe that ailajit is also collected 
in the immediate neighbourhood, if not at the cave itself. 

Summary. 

It is clear, therefore, that in all important respects except 
one the Haiiriri Hill corresponds to tlic Buddhavana AToiintain. 
It fits in most siccurately with one of the two possible sites of 
KukknUpadagiri. Itconlains among its steep mountain cliffs 
a stone chamber'^ so similar to the other stone chamber^' now 
known astbc Kajpind cave that Buchanan, in describing it, was 
until recently supposed to have described the latter. The fortifi- 
cation on the top of Uanria and the great road constructed up 
to it show that considerable importance was attached to the hill. 
And lastly, the valley underneath, between the Makarlwan- 
Hanria-Sonagiri range on the south ami the transverse Cha^du- 
Budhain-Chhatagiri ridge is still an altogether wild and jungle- 
covered valley which may easily be identified as the wild valleys 
of the Buddhavana Mountain^^. This valley ends five or six 
miles W.S.W. of the foot of the ancient road, just opposite the 
ruined stupa near Saffi Ghat known as Sahudrasthau, identified 
by Stein, and within two or three hundred yards of the sitp 
known as Jcshtlban, or Yashtivani. itself. 
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Thus the only disoiepan<^ is that the Yashtivana is about as 
far west of as aooording to Hiaen Tseng it was east 

of the Bnddhavana Monntain. In order to establish the identi- 
fication of H&ppa with Buddhavana, it mast be assumed 
that Hiaen Tsang wrote *' east instead of west ** by mistake, 
for as Dr. Spooner has pointed out, this cannot be accounted 
for by any error in the Chinese manuscripts used for the transla- 
tion. It has been shown that both Buchanan and Stein have 
made exactly the same kind of error in their accounts of this 
neighbourhood. 
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Appendix. 

The Nature of Silajit. 

Buchanan, who was acquainted with both varieties^ con- 
sidered that this Bihar Bilijit was very dIfEerent from the silajit 
which is still exported from Nepal. The latter, according to 
the descriptions of J. Stevenson and A. Campbell, 
consists almost entirely of ernde aluminium sulphate. The 
same kind of silajit was reported by Sherwill to be produced 
in small quantities from alum slate in the neighbourhood of the 
river Sone near Bohtas. Buchanan^s description of the 
Hanria silajit^ and the manner of its formcition, suggest an 
altogether different explanation^ which must, Imwever, remain 
merely a hypothesis until a detailed chemical analysis can be 
made. This kind of silajit seems to appear some months after 
the close of the monsoon, and at a time when, sys numerous 
recent observations not yet published have shown, the flow of the 
hot springs in the llajgir Hills is at a maximum in normal years, 
and when water is penetrating through the rocks at the back of 
the cave. Though these rooks are not ^tratifled, they are split at 
intervals into horizontal layers, with a general downward slope 
roughly corresponding to that of the roof or floor of the cave. 
Should communication exist through these layers between crevices 
at the back of the oavc and the outer face of the rock, as is 
probable, the water which accumuIaCes behind would have to 
trickle through deposits of the excrement of bats, etc., before it 
could reach the surface. It would thus take up large quantities 
of organic and nitrogenous matter, and ])robably dissolve out 
some of the silica and other constituents of the rocks themselves, 
and it would in this manner acquire the general characteristics 
of the substance which Bhohanan describes. 

Postscript . — Early in April, 1917, shortly after the expla- 
nation given above was written, the Hon. Mr. Oldham, who had 
been kind enough to interest himself in the matter, sent 

•• J. A. 8. B.. Vol. II, p. 321, 1830. 

*0 J. A. 8. B., Vol. II, pp. 482-484. 

Qb the Geological FealmcB of Zillah Bihar, p. 17. 


me a small quantity of tilajiff obtained ftom the Hft^fift Hill 
throngb the Sub^Inspcctor of Hisna at the mte of two rupees a 
tola, which he had received from the Suhdivisional Officer of 
Nawftdaht This has been chemically analysed by Dr. K. S. 
Caldwell, Professor of Chemistry, Patna College. It will be 
seen from Dr. Caldwell's analysis, which is printed in this 
number of the Journal, that the theory that this H&np& tilajit 
is of animal origin is fully confirmed. The peculiar and very 
persistent musky odour of small traces of this substance can 
hardly be said to resemble sandal-wood, but it is cheracterislio of 
the rocks in the Hapri& and Bajpipd caves. 
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Chemical Analysis of Silajit from the Hanria Hill* 

13y Ella Sa Caldnrellf IPha FalaO* 

From J.B.O.R.8. Voh III, Part III, pp. 317-S 18, 1917. 

The specimen received for analysis was a semi-liquid viscous 
substance of a dark brown colour with a smell reminiscent of 
wet guano. It is, as will be seen below, mainly organic in 
nature, gives off ammonia readily on warming with alkalis, and 
contains an organic acid soluble in alkalis and reprecipitated by 
hydrochloric acid. This acid contains nitrogen and is probably 
uric acid, though with the small quantity available I was unable 
to free it from the accompanying brown colouring matter which 
interfered with the usual colour reactions. 

On ignition a nearly colourless residue is obtained which 
contained phosphate (about 13%), silica and calcium, together 
with some magnesium and alkalis. The substance is mainly 
of animal origin, and the results of the analysis support the 
explanation of its formation suggested by Mr. Jackson in the 
previous paper. 

Analp^it. 

Water ... ... ... = 20-4% 

Inorganic residue on ignition ... s= 13*6% 

Organic matter ... = 66*1% 

100*0 

8*24% of the organic matter is nitrogen, 1*36% being in 
%he f o^m of free ammonia and an^monium salts. 
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Composition of the inorganic residue. 

Silica ... = 13-4% 

Phosphoric acid (FO4) ... = 13*1% ( = 1*8% of original 

substance.) 

The remainder being mainly calcium with some magnesium 
and potassium with small quantities of sulphate and chloride. 

Alialiniiy of the Inorganic Residue. 

100 grms. of ash = 1969 ccs. of normal NaOH. 

= 98*5 gm« CaCOs. 

As far as I am aware^ no previous chemical analysis has been 
published. Dr. P. C. Boy in his History of Hindu Chemistry 
gives the following quotation from Rasaratnasamuchchaya 
Silajatu (Bitumen) is of two kinds^ one having the smell of 
cow^s urine, the other resembling camphor. It oozes out in the 
heat of the sun at the foot of the Himalayas from the bowels of 
gold, silver and copper respectively — ^and remarks that '' the 
resin of Styrax Benzoicum and also a variety of bitumen, 
especially the latter, are referred to.^^^ The substance obtained 
from Hanria Hill may well be that described as having the smell 
of cow's urine but, as the analysis shows, it is neither a resin nor 
a bitumen. 

Campbell^ mentions a Black Silajit— '' a bituminous sub- 
stance used in Nepal said to be exuded from rocks.^^ He says 
it resembles shale, but has much vegetable matter in it. He 
apparently made no detailed examination of it, and remarks that 
he is ignorant of its nature. This substance may be similar to 
that analysed above, but evidently contained less water. 

* Higtoiy of Hinda Cbemirtry, p. 

• JU.8.B.\9Sl,V<Aam» II. p. 321. 




Notes on Old Rajagrriha. ^ 

By V. H. JaokBon, M.A. 

from Annual Report^ Arekaological Survey of India, 1918-14, 

pp. 265-371. 

Very little is known about OM Llajagriha, i.e., the ancient 
oity in the valley enclosed by the Five Hills. It seems to have 
been abandoned as a royal residence by the kings of Mag^adha 
about 500 B.C. When Fa Hien visited it about 400 A.D., 
he noted that it was entirely deserted.^ Both Fa Ilien and 
Hiuen Tsang, howeverj considered this area to be the old city of 
King BimbisarAj and inside it, or at any rate very closely 
connected with it they saw four stupas commemorating certain 
incidents in the life of Buddha. Briefly, these were as follows : 
(1) Outside the north gate of the Palace City (or north face 
of the royal precinct a stupa where Ajatasatru liberated the 
drunken elephant ; north-east of this, a stupa where Sariputra 
heard Asvajita declare the law ; (3) north of this, not far off,^^ 
a stupa by a very deep hollow or ditch where Srigupta^s fire«pit 
was ; and (4) north-east of this, at a bend of the mountain city 
wall,^^ a stupa marking the site of Jivaka^s preaching hall, 
with tbe foundations of the house of Jivaka and ** the hollow of 
an old well still visible. 

None of these sites have as yet been identified. The walls 
which surrounded the old city are still fairly complete, but the 
area inside these walls is now covered with jungle, in many 
parts exceedingly dense, and nothing stands out prominently, 
except the Ma^iyar Math in the centre of the enclosure. 

^ For an acoonnt of Bajagriha and its remains/^ accompanied by plans of the 
site, photographs, bibliographical references, etc., see Sir John Manhall’s article 
in A.8.B.1 1906-06, pp. 86-106. 

9 Leg^s trsndstion, p. 88. 
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With one remarkable exception^ all modern travellersj 
including the Jain Pandit employed by Colonel Colin Mackenzie 
in 182 1| ^ have reoognizod that an ancient city actually existed 
on this site, but only in very vague terms. Dr. Buchanan 
visited Uajgir from the 18th to the 20th January, 1812, in the 
course of his survey of Bengal and Bihar. It is a great pity 
that practically tlie whole of liis account of this portion of the 
survey has been overlooked, owing to the fact that Montgomery 
Martin, who edited the Reports for publication in 1 838, cut out 
no less than 22 pages of the MS. at this point, so that the frag- 
ments referring to Rajgir, which appear in Vol. 1 of his 
Eastern India, are liTnitcd to a description of the hot springs 
and of New Rfijagidha. The complete Report, which is still in 
the India Office Library, shows that in Buchanan’s time the 
people of the neighbourhood* called the portion of the valley 
enclosed by the walls Hangsapurnagar,’’ and that they con- 
sidered it to bo the site of an ancient city. Nevertheless, after 
receiving the reports of the assistants whom he sent to examine 
the Maniyar Math, Buchanan came to the conclusion that there 
was not the smallest trace of anything resembling a city, nor 
indeed Is the situation at all fitted for the purpose. It is 
surrounded on every sale by arid rocks, which would render the 
heat intolerable, and it is well known that all such situations in 
India arc to tbe last degree insalubrious.^'^ 

If Buchanan bad investigated the matter personally, he 
would undoubtedly have changed his mind ; for the stone 
foundations of ancient buildings can still be traced in many 
places, and arc particularly numerous in the neighbourhood of 
the northern entrance close to the road leading from the modern 
village of Uajgir. Buchanan’s own Journal, however, which 
has never been published and still remains in the India Office 
Library, makes it quite clear that he did not enter the enclusure, 
but with the exception of a visit to the Sonbha^^ar Cave confined 

‘ Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXI, 1902, pp. 68-70. 

* MS. Report, pp, 863-864. 
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bis own observations to the portion of the Vipula and Vaibhar 
Hills in the immediate neifyhboiirhood of the hot sprin^s.^ 

In the year 184 7 Capt. Kitfcoe mentioned tint the name 
given to the locality was tlansii Taur (T.inr ?),^ but at the 
X>rescnt day this name as well as Buclianan'^s Ilangsax^nr- 
nagar, ^^both of which arc interesting in connection with General 
Cnnningham^s identirieation of the stupa on the hill at Girlak 
with the Goose Monastery of iliuen Tsang/* seem to liave been 
forgotten. The late Dr. T. Bloch was of opinion that this city 
in the valley was not used for jicnnanciiL liabit.ilion, but only as 
a list resort for purposes of defence. 

Though the imp pubiislicJ by Sir Johti Marshall in l‘)05-06 
gives a very accurate representation of the hills, etc., surrounding 
Old Ilajagriha, the diliijuUy of surveying an area covered with 
dense jungle has. stood in the way of any attempt to show the 
interior of the ancient city in any detail. Vor several years I 
have endeavoured to make my self as familiar with this area as the 
junglo permitted^ and during the Ghristmas holidays of 1013-13 
and 1913-14 1 was enabled^ by the kind assists neo of Sir John 
Marshall^ to complete a survey of it. The plan now shown 
represents with very considerable accuracy practically all the 
important features of the old city which are visible without 
excavation. Whether any of the foundations of walls^ ctc.^ 
which can be traced on the surface, belong to the ancient city or 
are comparatively modern is of course uncertain. On the other 
hand, it is evident that on the higher levels, especially those in 
the south of the area surveyed^ the accuinul itioii of soil in this 
Valley has not proceeded with anything like the same rapidity 
as it has in the plains outside the hills, for the natural rock in 
many places is srill close to the surface, and occasionally crops 
out over considerable areas. 

For the loan of the necessary surveying apparatus I am indeb* 
ted to Mr. F. Walford, Principal, Bihar School of Engineering. 

^ MS. Journal, pp. 1G7-186. 

Vol. XVI, Part II, p. 958. 

> llep. ArcluDological Survey, Vol. 1, pp. 18-19. 
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It ii also clear that ia ancient tipies the chief, if not the 
only communication, with the Giriak valley was maintained by 
a bridge which crossed the moat, in connection with the g^p in 
the city wall marked (5) in the plan. The foundation, for the 
columns which supported this bridge are still visible. 

Another interesting feature in this neighbourhood' is the 
embankment which runs to the east for more than a mile in 
a straight line as far as the Gridhrakuta Hill, where it joins 
a similar structure which leads across the valley up to the hill, 
and connects with the Bimbisara road ** which can be clearly 
identified from Hiuen Tsaug's account. This embankment 
seems to have been intended partly as a road and partly as 
a protection for the portion of the Giriak valley on its north. 
This area, though lying outside the city wall, appears to have 
been Ibe site of a considerable settlement. 

The remainder of the cast wall has not been surveyed 
accurately, as time did not permit me to olcar the dense jungle 
with which it is covered. There must have been a gate in this 
wall communicating with the remarkable zigzag road which 
runs up llatna-giri and ends in a flat-topped structure close to 
the Jain temple on the top of the hill. It is possible that this 
gate is represented by the gap through which the pilgrims now 
pass, but close to this gap is another narrower one, the sides of 
which are faced with stone, sufficiently wide to allow a palanquin 
to pass. A similar gap can be seen in the south wall of New 
Bajagpiha, close to the Dak bungalow, and immediately west of 
the large gap in this wall through which the modern road passes. 

The only other feature of the eastern wall which may be 
mentioned 4s the curious bend near its north end, with a tank 
close to it outside the wall. This is possibly the site of the 
garden of Jivaka mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims. 

(2) High areaa intide the eifg . — The plan shows that tfie 
interior of the city is by no means so uniform asaeasual 
observer unfamiliar with the locality might suppose. On the 
contrary, a sharp distinction can be drawn between relativdy 
high areati^ on which, as a.tole^ stones and the foundations of 
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buildings exist in nbundanco, and lower nreas^ in which few iE 
Bhy signs of previous inhabitation can be traced. Most of the 
portions of the city marked in the plan as covered with '' dense 
jungle are low-lying, and it is practically impossible to trace 
anything of interest in these, owing to the accumulations of 
soil and the changes caused by Ihe sluggish streams which wind 
through them. 

The irregularity of the boundaries of the higher areas shown 
in the plan is to some extent due to the fact that the survey 
lines have been taken along their bases, so that the appearance 
is complicated by debris fallen from above. In many cafes 
the tops of these areas are denned by boundary walls. Some of 
tlieiTi have obvioudy beea built up artificially with level tops, 
and thus resemble in all respect^ the nnmerons forts \vhich can 
1)0 seen on tho hills which surround Old Rfijagriha. Others, 
which are less definite, have probably been built up in the usual 
manner from the debris of a succession of buildings on the site. 
Notable amongst the former are (r/) the area on the north-west 
of the Maniynr Math, which is about 1,500 feet long and 500 
feet broad with a tank, now usually dry, in its centre ; (It) the 
approximately rectangular area lying about 800 yards soutli-east 
of the Maniyat Math with the shrine of Patadcvi on it, which 
IS worshipiicd by Ahirs as a protection against wild animals ; 
ibis stands quite 30 feet above tbc level of the old main road 
wdiich runs past it on tbc west, and on the north and east is 
connected with similar, though longer, areas ; (e),lhG area to the 
south of this close to the Fouih city wrall (No. 15 in plan), on 
which stands a square fort with stone walls 84 feet thick and 
circnlar bastions at the corners. This foi’t was altogether con- 
cealed by jungle, so thick that sixty wood-cutters took more than 
four hoars to clear the foundations of the walls sufficiently to 
allow measurements to be made. It appears to be of great anti- 
qpity, and as it lies in the very limited portion of Old Rajagriha 
from which the Gridhrakuta Hill is visible, it may be of interest 
in connection with the tradition that when King Bimbifara was 
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shut up in prison by lus son Ajfiia^atru^ he was able to sco Buddha 
on that hilh^ 

(3) lloa(h . — ^Two considerations are oi .assistance in tracing 
the ancient roads through the city. The first is that these roads 
do not cross old foundations^ and arc comparatively free from 
stones. The, second is that they run along comparatively low 
lands, with higher areas on either side. Thq. roads which tra- 
versed the level country outside the city itself seem to have 
been protected by walls on either side. In ISIS^ Buchanan was 
able to trace the foundations of a double wall leading to the 
gap all the way from the SSouth Gate of New Bajagriha to 
the entrance to the valley. Though these traces arc no longer 
obvious, a similar arrangement can be seen along portions of 
the road which leads from Old Aajagriha to the BangangS gap. 

The ancient main road through the city has already been 
described. At two places (Nos. 11 and 12 on plan) it passes 
through narrow gaps between embankments which project from 
1 the high areas on each side. These may ])osBibly represent 
gates within the city itself, and one of them may be the 
north gate of the palace city''. It seems certain that the 
road on the east o£ this, which is now used, is comparatively 
modern, as throughout its length it crosses the foundations 
of walls and buildings, some of the more important of which 
are shown in the plan. Still further to the oast there are 
signs of another main road, which probably ran from the north 
gate to tbq portions of the city on the cast. Other roads seem 
to have run by the side of the city walls, usually on the iusido, 
but there is a well-marked road on the outside, which extends 
from the centre of the south wall as far as the moat on the east. 
This road is protected externally with a- similar though lower 
wall. 

(O JFelh ^ — The Nirmfiyal well close to the Mafiijar Math 
on its north is well known, and a tradition still exists that 
treasure was formerly concealed in it. This well is of the ordi- 
nary circular type, and has been excayated in a mass of brick- 


of Buddha^ nockhill, p. 00 
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work. It is now and about 25 feet decp^ Tho similar 
well by the side of the old road nca^ tho^Bangaiig& gap from 
which Beglar obtained two inscriptions* still contains water. 

There are several other wells which seem to have escaped tho 
notice of previous observers, and indeed are known to very few 
of the ^lagers. These wells are all square, and have been cut 
out of solid rock. Just outside the old south gate there is one 
which still contains water, apparently stagnant. Its sides ace 
about 10 feet square and 20 feet deep. The well north-west of 
this one and inside the city resembles it in all respects, except 
that it is choked with earth and is only about 12 feet deep. A 
third lies between this well and the Mahiyar Math, which is 
almost tilled up. .About 500 feet to tho west of this is n fourth, 
about 30 feet deep. Tho lower part of this is squaTC,but the upper 
third is built up in circular courses of stones. As it is surrounded 
by dense bamboo jungle which made observations impossible, its 
position shown in tho plan is only approximate. A similar well 
is said to exist close to tho south-west gate outside the wall^ but 
I have not yet seen it. 

(5) Foundations oj ^ the walls which arc shown in 
tho plan were from 4' to 4|' thick. They are composed of largo 
stones, and at present are in most cases practically flush with tho 
ground. As already mentioned, walls of this typo can frequently 
be traced along the edges of high areas. Others form tho 
bonndsries of rectangubr compounds. Tho cnclosnre sarround- 
ing .the Ma^iyar Math is about 90 yards long and 62 broad. 
Tho area of the compound north-east of this (No. 10) is about 
10^ acres. The stream which runs through tho similar compound 
further sonth (No. 14) has carried away largo portions of tho 
boundary walls, but enough remains to give on idea of its size. 
Though all these walls run approximately north and south, or 
east and west, the direction is not accurate, the error vaiying 
from 2 to 14 degrees. 

(6) Buildings . — No attempt has been mode tq show tho 
foundations of these in any detail. As a general rule, the houses 
1. Rep. Anboeolo^cal Suiroy, Vol, VlII, pp. Sd-SC. 
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mnst have been very smallj not more than ten feet sqnarc. In 
a few placea the foundations are circular. 

In addition to the stone fort on the sonth which has already 
been mentioned, another strong building or fort (No. 9) stood 
close to the western wall, about half way between the Bajglr 
entramte and ^the Son BhSp^ar Cave. Tho foundations are 
about five feet thick and it seems to have been about 110 feet 
square. At its north-west corner was a semi-circular tower 
about 36 feet in diameter. 

Another large building (No. 7) ran parallel to tho north wall 
of tho ciiy. Its breadth was about 72 feet, and its northern 
wall can be traced for 160 feet. 

(?) Dretted tlonet . — ^Though a careful watch was kept, very 
few dressel stones were found* It seems certain that the 
original inhabitants of the valley wero not acquainted 
with the use of dressed stone for buildings. At several places 
in the valley to tho Isouth of the ManiySr Nath,^fragmcnts of 
the curious low grind stools which are worshipped in Patna 
under tho name of gorayd were found. The flat tops of these are 
polished.^ 

(8) Identification of ttiet , — Before sites can be assigned to 
the fonr stupas which both Fa Hicn and Hiuen Tsang associat- 
ed with the north gate of the Palace City, the position of either 
this city itself or of tho Garden of Jivaka mnst be definitely 
ascertained. In Plato XLI of Yolnmo 111 of the Arcbacologi- 
cal Beports, General Cunningham marked on the map of 
Bajglr what bo called the probable position ** of these two sites, 
lie placed the north gate of tho Palace City (calling it 
Hastinapur Gate for some reason not mentioned) at a point on 
the modem road through the old city about 300 yards S.-S.-E., 
of tho small temple which stands on the mound in the north- 
west corner of the city wall ; and he marked the garden of 
Ambai&U or Jivaka ontsido the north wall and at the foot of 
Vipnlt-giri, with its centre about 400 yards east of this temple. 


r <• Smooth ” in A. S. B. 
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Altbongh the present survey has shown that there is no 
evidence of the existence of either the gate or the garden in or 
very near the positions assigned to them by Cunningham, 
there are distinct signs of a gate on the ancient main road about 
600 yards south of the temple, with brick remains olose to it. 
This gap or gate stands at the north-east corner of the largest of 
the artificially raised areas found inside Old llajagriha. 

It seems quite possible that this area represents the site of the 
Palace City. Apart from the probability that the royal residence 
was a well-proteoted area inside the city, and at a considerable 
distance from any of the gates in tho outer wall, the Chinese 
pilgrims' account show's that its north gate was so far from tho 
north gate of the mountain City that they found it convenient to 
describe the Gridhiakuto Hill after mentioning the four stupas, 
and before des.'ribing the remainder of tho notable places, such 
as the Karanda venuvana, associated with the north gate of the 
mountain city. 

Still farther to the south, however, there is a similar though 
less distinct gap or gate aoross the main rood close to the north- 
east oomer of the small walled compound whioh surrounded the 
Mapiyar Math, so that tho identification cannot be regarded 
as^certain* 

Similarly, there seem to be two possible sites for the Garden 
of Jivaka. Hiuen Tsang stated that this was north-east of the 
north gate of the palace city, and close to a bend in the 
mountain city wall. According to another Chinese account 
cited by Watters, * it was apparantly in the enclosure between 
the city proper and the hills which form its outer defence on the 
«Qf. side Both accounts would be correct, if the garden were 
either near the north-east corner of the city wall, which has been 
partially washed away by the torrents from Batna-giri, or near 
the small tank just outside the wall at tho place where this 
makes a very distinct bend. 

It is impossible to decide between these sites, whioh are both 
concealed by dense jangle. The probabilities seem to be in 
I Tuan CAwanjr. VoL (I, p. 161. 
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favour of the neighbourhood of the tank, but thie, while north- 
east of the Ma^iyar Math, u only slightly to the north of due 
east from the northern gap or gate on the old main road. 

Between the sites suggested for the g^ote and the garden 
it is necessary to cross a stream shown in the plan. The bed of 
this lies low, and the stupa by the very deep hollow or ditch 
marking the site of Srigupta's fire*pit was probably at some 
point along its ancient course, in or close to the hige 
oompound (No. 10;. 
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Bharathpura . . . . 

164 

Bhathiyaras . . . . . 

161, 162 

Bhekh, Hill ... 

u 

Bhini Gaya 

47,60.61 

Bhiin Sen 

47, 48, lU 

Bhojaka, or Pueha- 


karna 

102, 103, 


142, 143. 

Bhuiyas (Bhungiyas) . . 

32, 67, 71, 


116, 126, 


163h 

Bhumihar ’ Brahmans 

(Bungiya) 

147 

Bhurbhuri, Biver 


(Munmuiii) . . . . 

19, 21 

Bihar 

89—06 and 


passim. 

Bijaigarh 

a 

Bijubigha . . . . , 

63, 64, 65 

Bikram 

164, 166 

Bisalapur, name of Bihar 101, 104 

Bisthazari . . . . , 

80 

Bishunganj .... 

164 

Boddam, Mr. Charles . 

65, 65 

Bodh Gaya .... 

• 51—61 and 


passim.. 

Bodhi-druma (" Bnddh 

Bmp **).... 

.66, 68, 61 

Bonsaha, Hill . . . 

80 

Boutara 

16Q 

Brahma 

. 34, 43, 48, 


64, 60, 61. 


17a 

, image called . 

28 

Brahmadevata, Hill . 

71' 

Brahmajwni, Hill, 

(= Brahma yoni) 

60 

Brahmakunda . . . 

. 132, 133, 


134, 136, 


14a 

Brahxnapada . • • 

a 



Paob 


Brahmasarovar .... 48« 61 

Brijomohan Saha ... 71 

Buddha Avatar .... 39, 56, 61 
Buddha Mandal, at 

Bargaon 101 

Buddhapada 68 

Buddhrup, image called . 169, 160 

Buddha Sen, at Kawa 

Dol 12, 13, 14 

Budhuwa 74, 76 

Bunyad (Buniar) Singh . 69 

Burmese, see also Ava • 62, 58, 106 
But, Baja 166 


Chikundi, mica mine . . 

Fim 

71 

Chilla, at Nagarjuni . . 

15 

Ghinnamasta .... 

158 

Chhotagarh, at Giriak . 

100 

Ghitrij, see Kahatriyas. 
Christian, Mr. . . . 

32 

Chiinar, (Chandalgarh) . 

167 

Chuniya, Hill .... 

23 

Clevland, Mr. A. . . . 

86 

Convent, at Bodh Gaya . 61, 

63, 66, 

Crawford, Major . . . 

67, 61. 
31 


c 


Calcutta 

6, 27 

Caves, at Barabar . . • 

16, 17, 18, 


137. 

— , at Hanria . . . 

116, 117 

— — . at Nagarjuni . . 

14, 16, 20, 


21. 

— , at Rajgir . . . 

137, 138 

, at Sitamarhi . . 

64 

Chahkan 

40 

Chakandara, Hill . . • 

81, 87 

Chakra Ghat .... 

142 

Chakreshvari, Jain deity 

104 

Champanagar .... 

102, lOS 

Champapuri 

168 

Chandrakanta .... 

104 

Chandra Kashi, Kunda 


at Tapoban .... 

119 

Chandramuni .... 

62 

Chatra ...... 

60, 71 

Chatur, Gaya .... 

43 

Chaturbhnj, Baja . . . 

132 

Chai, Pargana of . . . 

126 

Chakwars, of Milki (not 


Chuhusari ”) . . . 

2 

Chautara, at Daudnagar 

161 

Chetrapal, see KsHetra 


pala. 


ChieruR, same as Kol . . 

124, 160, 


163. 

, not same as Kol . 

126 

west of Son . . 

123 

mins of Rajas’ 


houses 

7, 8, 0, 10, 


13. 

Chewara 

81 


D 


Dabistan 60 

Dabthu 140 

Dadhiv*ahana, Baja . . 102 

Daityas 95, 111, 

143. 

Daryapur 2 

Dasavatar 123, 144 

D a s n a m i Sannyasis, 

origin of 38, 30 

19, 09, 110, 
133. 

Dattatreya 119, 139 

Daud Khan 161 

Daudnagar 150, 160, 

161. 

Deohara 168 

=5 Jain temple . 103 

'Devapal 104 

Devi, image 38, 100, 

135, 149. 

Dhadhar, River . . .31, 64, 115 
Dhakni, Hill .... 76 

Dhamni 67 

Dhanarje, River ... 65, 66, 70, 

71, 73. 

Dhanmah'na, Hill ... 24 

Dharampur, Hill . . . 152, 153 

- — ■, or Dharam- 

sala, Hill 36 

Dharawat (Dharaut) . . 11 

Dharhi, mica mine . . 60 

Dharkharo, mica mine . 60 

Dharma Baja .... 53, 64 

Dharma Raundh, River . 63 

Dharpai, mica mine . . 67, 60 

Dhenukamna .... ^ 



!▼ 


Paoi 


Dhibar 81 

Dhourha 10 

Bigambar 103 

Dighar, River .... 76 

Dighi, tank at Bargaon . 06 

Bihiri, HiU 11 

Bilawa, HiU ... . 80 

Bom 8 1 

Bomchanch ..... 71 

Bomkatara 150 

■ Bonaia, River .... 66 

Bonayi, HiU 82« 86 

Borhar, Bargaon 
(sBaghoba f) . . .i 08 

Bravida A2, 43 

Bronawar (B u n w a r) 

Brahmans 160 

Bubaur Ti, 73 

Bukarj, River .... 63 

Bnkri Ghat .... 127, 128 

Bumanla 10 

Bumra 2 

Bunaiya 31, 32 

Bundu, River .... 81 

Barvasa Kunda . . . 135 

Burvasarhi, HiU . . « 70, 71 

Buryodhana Raja . . . 101 

Busadhs 2, 160 

Bvapara (yng) ..... 61 

Bvaraka Ill 


E 

Earthquake 168 

Ekangar Bih .... 147 

Elephant 78, 87, 80, 

120, 166. 

Slephanta, oate ... 31, 136 

Ellora 84 


F 

Faiei 60 

Fakir 66, 73, 05, 

07, 162, 

166, 167, 

170, 171. 

Fatehpnr 21 

Fanjdar, of Bihar • • 95 

Feriahta 04 



Pioa 

Fort, at Bihar . . . . ' 

00, 03-06, 


101. 104w 

, Giriak 

100, 110 

Bajgir 1 . . . . 

120—133 

, Tekari 

167 

, brick, at Amawan . 

70 

, at Sikandra. 

80 

, mud, at Koch . . 

87 

— — , at Rupau . . 

78 

, at Islamabad 

70 

■ ■ , at Lachhuar 

80 

, at Chewara . 

81 

, at Bihar . . 

00, 06 

, at Maldah . 

88 

, at Bargaon . 

07 

■ , at Babthn . 

140 

, at Tekari . 

167 

Fortified Sarai, at Baud- 


nagar 

161 

Frogs, in hot springs . . 

120, 134, 


138. 


Fnlgo, River, see Phalgn. 

Futwah, or Fatuha . . 4, 23, 168, 

160. 


a 


Gachh, sect 103 

Gada, mace 113 

Gadadhar, temple . . . 43, 44, 61 

Gadi 170, 172 

Gandhar, HiU ... . 20 

Ganesh 113, 130 

, image of . . .12, 13, 38, 


110, 131, 
133, 134, 
136, 148. 
140, 166, 
158. 

, Temple of . . . 142 

Ganesh Janani .... 113 

Ganga Bai 68 

Ganges, River . . . . 4, 83, 86, 
165, 168. 

Garkho, River (Gudari) 1 

Gamda 07 

Ganmnkh, Kunda . 134 

Gauprochar 48 

Gaur, Brahman . . . 103 

Ganri 88 

f 



Paoi 

Gauri-Shankar, images Gonawatola 

of 12, 13, 38, Goraiya 

42, 46, 90, Gorakhnath 

no, 111, 


of 


temple 


Gautama Buddha . 


Gautama, image of 
Gautama Kunda . 
Gautama T«ta • . 
Gaya 


131, 133, 
134, 135, 
148, 149, ] 
156, 158. 

Ill, 116 
42, 55, 60, 
61, 101, 
102, 106, 
138, 139. 

62 

61, 134 
, 61 
26—29. 
33-35, 
40-61, 
and 

43 

61 


image 


Gosain . 

Gotra 

Govinda Das . . . 
Govind, Guru of Sikhs 
Grama Devatas . . 

Gujarat 

— , Brahmans . . 
Gnlal Bharthi . . . 

Gnndo, Hill .... 
Gurpa, Hill .... 

Gurpasin 

Gwalior 

Gywa (Saturn) . . . 


Pioa 

77, 102 
7, 123 
19 
46 

2, 63, 54 
132 
170—172 
171 
103 
102, 167 
103 
19 
71 
32 
32 

106, 127 
61 


61 

61 


2 
169 
80, 85 

49 


Gaya Gaj 

Gaya Kup 

Gaya Sir ( = Q a y a- 

shiraa) 

Gayasur 

Gayawals 21, 41, 43; 

47. 

Gayeshvari 

Ghatwals 32, 67, 71 

142, m 

Ghiyaspur 

Ghoswari (Gunsur) . . 

Gidhaur 

Girdhesvar Siva (Gridh- 

reshvar) 

Girdkut, . Hilli 
( = Gridhra-kuta) . . 

Girdu Bat ( = Qridhra- 

vata) 

Girdu Kup ( = Gridhra- 

gST’ : : : : : : loo-iw. 
^ • • • • 122, 
132, 137, 
148. 

Gitanand 

Goalas 

123, 124. 



Gola (Golgarh) .... 


Halok'eshvar .... 

130 

Hamid Khan, Hamid- 


nagar 

161 

Hamsa, image .... 

146 

Hamsa Raja 

no 

Hamsapur ( “ Hangsa- 


piimagar *’ ) 


, at Giriak . 

110, 114 

at BajgiF . 

131, 132, 


137, 142. 

Hamsa Tirtha, Knnda, 


Tapoban 

120 

Hanria 

116, 118 

Hanuman 

118 

, image of . . 

27, 28 

Har Mandir, at Patna . 

171 

Hara-Oauri, image of. 


see also Krishna and 


Badha 

22, 38, 59, 


111. 

Harachand, Raja . . . 

24 

Haragovincla .... 

171 

Hara Krishna . . . . 

171 

Hara Rai 

171 

Harhari, River . . . . 

66 

Harishchandra; Raja . . 

61 

Harivamsa 

131 

Harmayan, Haji . . . 

16, 20 

Harohar, River . . • 

2, 83, 84 





Hathidah 2 

Hemza (“ Horija . 2 

get KafrahMft»Kaln T • 48 

Hilaa 146, 147, 

148, 168. 

Hoel, Biver 1 

Homa 103 

Hnlaaganj (Hunathganj) 11, 33, 149, 

152. 

Hurkarghat 80 

Husa Mudin Sahei ? . . 13 

Hutchinson, Colonel . . 3, 163 


I 


Ibrahim, of Bihar . . . 

26, 92, 93 

Ibrahim Khan, Nawab . 

167 

IbrahimpuT 

25 

Idgah 

14, 16 

Imambara 

27, 161, 
162. 

Indradyumna, Baja . . 

82, 84, 85, 
123. 

Indupur 

2 


InTalida 2, 3, 84, 

116, 168, 
163. 
78, 79 
149 


102, 131 
4,6 
27, m 
145, 148, 
160, 161. 

38, 53 
102, 107 
145 

Jahanabad . • . « • 8, 0, 10, 

37. 

Jain imagee— 

not diatinguiahad 
from Buddhist • • * 12, 97, 98, 
100, 126, 
133, 135. 


lalamnagar 
lalampur . 


J 

Jadubansi 

Jafar Khan, gardjan of . 
JagadambasMaheshari . 


Jagannath 

Jagat Setth 

Jagdishpur 




Paioi 

Jain images— 



distinguished from 



Buddhist 

49, 

104, 


107, 

110, 


123, 

139, 



150. 

— , pilgrims .... 

53, 

104, 


108, 131, 
133, 134, 
138, 142, 
143, 144. 


, priest at Bihar . . 

101, 103, 
104, 106, 
108, 123. 

Bajas » • ■ f 

101, 104, 


131. 

— temples, at Bargaon 

99-101 

at Bodh 


Paya 

53 



wan 

77 

' ■ at Fawa 


Puri 

102, 107, 


108. 

— ■■ ■ at Bajgir . 

143, 144 

Jainagar, near S[iul . . 

82, 84, 86 

Jaipur, Bajputana . . 

24, 43, 46, 


64, 105, 


162. 

Jaitpur 

2 

Jaiwar, Biver .... 
Jamadagni K u n d a. 

149, 162 

Bajgir 

134 

Jambudvipa 

61 

Jamuna, Biver .... 

10, 36, 36, 


154, 166. 

Janardhan, temple . . 

48, 49 

Jaradevi 

132, 136, 
145, 149. 

Jarasandha 

14, 102, 
111, 114, 
128, 129, 


131, 182, 


136, 137, 
140, 141. 

JarhasPstharkati . . . 

25 

Jarra 

70 

Jaswant SingE, Bani of 

9 

Jat 

103 

Jetti, see Yati. 
jn>hiya. Hill . , . 

24 



m 


Jivanath, Sannyasi 

Paoi 

at 

Barabar .... 

10 

Jorna Ghat . . . . 

126 

K 

Kabar 

. 156, 167 

Kachahri, at Bihar . 

. 90. 96, 104, 

105. 

ICadir Kuiubaz, tomb. 

( = Qadu gumbaz) . 

03,06 

Kakolat 

74 

Kali, image of . . . 

42, 140 

Kamakshya, temple . 

135 

Kamgar Khan . . . 

. 31, 66, 70, 

Kanakaar, Biver, 

76, 79, 88, 
07. 
at 

Bodh Gaya . . 

53 

Kanhaiya .... 

< 160, 151 

Kapteshwari, temple 

. 100, 147 

Karhar .... 

76 

Kama, Baja . . 

. 16, 18, 102, 

Kama Chaupar . . 

148, 148. 

. 14, 16, 17 

Kashi 

38, 102, 

Kashi, Kunda . . 

105. 
134, 138 

Kasyapa, Muni . . 

156 

Katari 

21 

Kateris, see Kshatrxyas . 

Kathautia . . . . 

32 

Kaurihari, Biver . 

81 

Kawa Dol, Hill . . 

. 11 — ^14 and 

Kawarmata, Bi^er 

pcMsim. 

70 

Kenar 

63 

Keni, Hill . . • 

. 21, 26, 26, 

Keppa 

162. 

. 154, 156 

Kewali, Hill . . . 

35 

Khalisa .... 

170, 171 

Khanpnra .... 

65 

Kl\arahdiha . . . 

67 

Kharghat . . . 

121 

Kharhi^ri, Hill . . 

63 

EGmriyari, Hill . . 

. 124 

KhjUkhari .... 

81 

Khi^ri,. Biver . . 

. OD, 73, 76 

Kipj, Biver . . . 

1, 84, 86 

Kobwa, Hfll . . • 

. 121 




pan 

Koch 


31, 37, 46, 



47, 167. 
168, 169. 

Kol, see also Cherus 

, . 

36, 37, 167, 



150, 160. 

Kolahal, Hill ( sKaolesh- 


van) .... 


61 

Kotbanpur Jafra . 

, 

16 

Koteni Bidcranr 


65 

Krishna .... 

• • 

17, 102, 
111, 119, 
131, 151. 

Krishna and Badha, 


image of . . . 

. . 

10, 38, 50, 


111. 

Krishna, of Vijayanagar 

44 

Krishna Chandra Basn . 

27 

Krishna Dwaraka . 

, , 

47 

Kshatriyas . . . 

, . 

31, 39, 101, 


105, 106, 
131, 132, 




170. 

Kshetra pala . . 


103 

Kukdihi, Hill . . 


66 

Kulna, Hill . . . 


76, 77 

Kumhara, Biver . 


80 

Kundas, springs . 


110, 120, 
134, 138, 
130, 14a 

Knndilpur . . . 
Kunthunatha, 17th 

Tir’ 

100, 101 

thankara . . . 

, . 

102 

Knrkihar .... 

. • 

28 

l^urxnis .... 

. . 

147 

^Cnrtha .... 

• • 

10 

L 



Lachhuar .... 

• • 

70-« 

Laheia .... 
Laili, see Naili. 

• • 

86 

Lakshmi .... 

. 

33, 43, 89, 



107, 110, 



151. 

Lala, Biver . . . 


70 

Lapgat. Knnda, Bajgir . 

134 

Lat, pillar at . . 

. 

163 

Laji^, Mr. Thomas . 

. 

30, 162, 


163. 

Idyani, stream . . 

. 

184 

Lodi,BBl. . . . 

. 

81, 168 





Paob 


Paoi 

Lohttri^ Hill .... 

• 

66 

Maniknagar 

164 

Lahasa Bishi, Cava . 


17 

Maninag 

138 

Lilajan, Rivar, aee Nila- 


Man Nat, image of . . 

68 

jana. 



Manora 

160, 160 




Marai, of Yiswamitra . 

17 




Maramaku, Hill . . • 

71 




Maranchi 

a 

M 



Marara 

78 




Maratha 

60, 68, 69, 

Madhava Acharya . . 

. 

44 


04. 

Maga Rajas . . . 

. 

70. 89, 90. 

Markande, Kunda . . . 

136 



04, 05, 06, 

, Rishi .... 

63 



1 

o 

K-* 

, Siva, temple . 

48 

Mahabar, HiU . . . 


75 

Masaurhi 

0 

Mahabodhi .... 


66 

Math 

31, 78, 138, 

Mahadeva, temple of . 


16, 118 


i33, 136, 

Magadha 


66 


138, 130. 

Magahiya Srotriyas . 


118 

Matnnga Bapi, tank . . 

a, 64 

Mahama ( =Maha mai f ) 

160 

Mayi, or Muhi, name of 


Mahamuni, image of . 

. 

57, 60 

Afghan tribe .... 

78, 88, 138 

, temple of . 

. 

6S. 66 

Mckra ....... 

2, 3 

Mahanadi^ R i v e 

E= 


Mela . . .... 

6, 21, 40, 

Mohane . . • . 

. 

64 


64,97,118, 

Mahanth 

• 

6. 19. 39, 


134, 16ft 



61, 69, 64, 

Mera 

163 



65, 67, 61, 

Mica 

66-74 



171. 

Milki, Ohakwars of . . 

8 

Mahapala . . • • 

• 

104 

Mir Mohammed, mosqne 

104 

Maharashta Brahmans 

• 

g 

00 

Mir Nasir Ali .... 

80 

Mahasrenik, Raja . . 

• 

131 

Mirzaganj • . • • » 

70 

Mahavira 

• 

101, 102, 

Mirza marhi, Nagarjnni 

80 



104, 107, 

Mirzapnr 

65 



108, 131^ 

Mitrajit Singh, Raja of 


Maher, Hill .... 


30, 31, 63 

Tekari 

16, 28, 86, 

Majhaali 


125 


36, 37, 40, 

Majhwe, Hill . . . 


64, 82 


47, 40, 181, 

Makbara 


166 


128, 187, 

Makhdnm, dargah of . 


106 


168, 166. 

Makhdum Sh^ . . 


J® 



Makhdumpnr . . . 


U, 12 

of. . . * 

38, 166 

Maldah 


88 

Mlechchas 

170 

Malik Bayn . • • . 


92, 163 

Mohane, River .... 

64, 146, 

Mallepur 


86, 125 


140, 164. 

Mallinatha, 10th Tirthan- 


Mol RajasKing of the 


kara 

. 

108 

Mallas T . . . *. • 

106 

Mandam, Hill at Gaya 

m 


Morhar, River .... 

0, 36, 37, 

Maran T . . . . 

• 

40, 60 


166. 

Mandir 

■: 

43, 44, 45, 

Mosque 

6, 86, 70, 



67, 68, 50, 


01, 03, 07, 



151. 


104, 166. 

Maner 

. 

7,166 

Mughal 

80, 06, 104, 

Mangora, Riyar . . 

. 

181 


16R 



• 

IX 


Paob 

Mujawir, keeper of 

shrine 15 

liCundaprishta, vodi at 

Gaya 51 

Munis 55, 61 

— ^ — , Buddhist images . 52, 54, 55, 



57, 58, 64, 
88, 89, 94, 
95, 104, 
107, 156. 

Murali, Hill . . . 

. . 20, 49 

Hurshidabad . . 

. . 170 

Musadpur . . . 

. . 91 

Musaliars .... 

. . 110, 115, 

117, 163. 

N 

Nabinagar, Hill . 

. . 82 

Nadira, Hill . . , 

. . 24, 152 

Naga, image . . 

. . 146 

Nagarjuni, Caves . 

. . 14, 16, 20 

, Hill . 

. . 14, 19—26 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ , Deva . 

. . 15 

Nagasthan . . . 

. . 148 

Nagini, image . . 

. . 98, 134 

Nahar Khan Newati 

. . 15, 16 

Naili 

. . 21 

Nanaiwang, River, 

see 

Nuni. 

Nanak 

. . 73, 170, 

171. 

Nandi, image . . 

. . 46 

Nara Panth . . . 

. . 51 

Narasimha, temple 

46, 47 

, image . 

. . 151, 158, 


163. 

Narawat (“ Norahu *’) . 62, 121. 

122 . 

Narayan, imago of, see 
also Lakslimi and 

Vasudeva 42, 43, 07 

Nastik, heretic . . . . 28, 38, 39, 
46, 47, 53, 
54. 

Nat Mandir 28, 44, 45, 

113, 151, 
150. 

Natesar, see Saren. 

Nathbongs, ( s Nata- 

yamsa ?) 131 

Naubatpur 7, 8 


Paob 

Naudiha 21 

Navagraha 38, 46, 

123, 144. 

Navaratna, at Bihar . . 02 

Nawada 64, 75, 76, 

77, 79, 80, 
102 , 111 , 
128. 

, near Narawat . 121 

Neduyanala 126 

Nemnath, Tirthankara . 102 

Nepal 119, 123, 

154, 168. 

Nilajana, River =Nirin* 

chiya 53 

Niniyas 113 

Nirmalpuri 132 

Niyera, see Nadira. 

Nol Raja . ' 122, 123, 

Nukaur, tank near 

Nawada 77 

N|ini, IBiver. 


0 

Ongail, see Anungari. 

Osavala, sect of Jains . 102, 103, 

108. 

P 


I Padma Pnrana .... 131 

Padniavati 104 

Padmodaya Raja, of 

Bihar 101, 102 

Padukas 108, 144 

Paharpur 64 

Pahleja 162, 163 

Paimar, River .... 63 

Painal 165 

Pajawa, at Bihar ... 03, 06 

Pala Rajas 42, 48 

Palamau Raja, a Cheru . 126 

Palpnj 102. 105 

Pali, language .... 15, '52—55 

, near Koch ... 36, 37 

, near Islamnagar . 76, 79 

, near Nirakpur . . 9, 164 

Paliwal, sect of Jains . 103 



Paoi 


Panchane, Biver . . • 96, 105, 

109, 111. 

Pajichanan K a n d a, 

Rajgir 134 

Panchanpur 36 

Pauchvahaiii G h a t = 

Pancli Bhurwa ? . . 71 

Pandit, of Mysore ... 41, 42, 44 

, of Survey ... 14, 123, 

145, 149. 

Pandii 53, 57, 111 

PaiJeniiakers, at Bihar . 91 

Papii'.ochari, at Gaya 

(—Papamochana) . . 49 

Parabrahma, Paramesh* 

vara 170 

Parasara 60, 61 

Parasari Kunda .... 135 

Paiasnath, Hill .... 102 

, temple, near 

Bodh Gaya .... 53, 54 

, near 

Dabthu 150, 152 

Pariwal = Ponvar . . . 102, 103, 

105, 106, 

108. 

Parsis 51 

PartappuT 2 

Pashupatinath, image . 150 

Fatal Ganga 17, 19 

Pathak 159 

Patna 5, 6, 7, 26, 

90, 110, 

117, 149, 

165, 168, 

169, 171. 

Pattharkati 23, 62, 

127. 

Pausal, abode of Yatis . 103 

Pawa Puri 102, 105— 

108, 110. 

Pegu, temples, of . . . 60 

Peruya=Pandua ? . . 38 


Pbalgu, Biver . . • . 2, 20, 21, 
24-27, 29, 
40, 44, 61, 
53, 54, 62, 
77, 83, 

115, 149, 

« 155, 162. 


' Phulwari 6, 110 

Pilich, pargana of • • 147 


Paoi 

Pinda, offeringa ... 47, 51 

Pir, Dargab of, at 


Dabthu 150 

Pir Painti, saint of . . 93 

Pirzada 15 

Pitambar Singh . . . 122 

Pitwans 8 

Pokhari, tank at Nara- 

wat 123 

Pokharpur, at Pawa Puri 102 

Pompapuri 101 

Ponwar Bajpiits ... 88 

Potters 126, 170 

Prakash 28 

Prapita-mahn, temple 48 

Pratapa B u d r a, of 

Warangal 44, 47 

Prcta Bhawani .... 34 

Pretashila 32 — 35, 61 

Parana Hamsa, Kunda 
at Tapoban .... 120 

Puri, see Pawa Puri. 

Puri, River— Khuri ? . 115 

Pushkarana 102 


R 


Badhakund, tank at 

Gaya 50 

Bai Durlabb 44 

Bai EJiosal Singh 
(=Khu8hlal ?) . . . 117 

Baja Deva, temple built 

by 48 

Bajasthan, palace of 

Asoka 55 

Bajauli ...;.. 55 — ^73 

Bajballabh 44 

Bajgir 127 — ^144 

and 

passim. 

Bajmahal, hills .... 75 

Bajput 39, 70, 

103, 105, 
109, 123, 
126. 

■ ■ - ■ colony at Bihar . 95 

— convert to 

Buddhism . • • . . 55, 56, 60 

Bajwar 56, 81, 142 
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Ralim Nalah=.Rata . . 53j 54 

Rama 10, 21, 27, 

28, 53, 64, 

111, 131. 

Ramanandis 143 

Ram Das, fourth Sikh 

Guru 171 

Rameshvar 38 

Ramgarh 61, 67, 71, 

75, 126. 

Ram Gaya 20, 21 

Ram — SiJa .... 26 — 28, 33, 

40, 50. 

Rana-bhumi, at Rajgir . 114, 132 

Rani Malati, a Maga . . 06 

Ran jit R:ii 70 

Raph, see Arap. 

Ratiiagii'i, Ratnachnl . . 141, 142, 

143. 

Rauniyun 21 

Ravana 48 

Rawa, Hill 19 

Reh, Kehra, alkalino 

land 40 

Renncll, Major ... 4, 5, 8, 70, 

78, 154, 
165. 

Rikabganj 170 

Rin Mochan 49 

Rifihabhadeva .... 131 

Rohita, Kowar=Kumar. 61 

Rohtas 7, 24, 61 

Rnhi Chaudhuri . . , 147, 148 

Rukaur 78 

Rukmini Kunda . . . 48, 61 

s 

Sabasra Lingga, Rajgir . 139 

Sahibganj (Gaya) . . . 11, 25, 

26—29, 51. 
55, 62, 64, 


Sakaldvipi Brahmans . . 150 

Sakri, River 77, • 89 

Sakti, image 52, 100, 

145. 

, sect 39, 64 

, temple 61 

Sakya Muni, image of . 52 

Salabatganj 73 

Salaiya, Hill SO 


K* 


Salimabad 2 

Sainadhi, of Sannyasis . 10, 57, 111, 

157, 169. 

Samudra Vijnya . . . 102 

Samvat 108 

iSaiink 'I'irllin Kunda . . 120 

Sana tana Kunda . . . 120, 139 

Sangat, of Sikhs ... 5, 73, 170 

Saiigram Saba .... 101 

Sankara Acharyya . . 38, 39, 60, 

61. 

Santinnth, 16lh Tirtlian- 

kara 101 

Sanwns 88, 89 

Sapabi, mica mine . . 69 

Sapabi Gbat 142 

Saphneri, Hill . . . . 152 

Sarasvati, image . . . 148 

near Bodh 

Gaya 54 

• , at Rajgir . 553 

Saren, village and hill . 124 — 128 

Satghara, Barabar caves 15, 17 

Satsanda, Hill .... 52 

Saturn, planet, = Gy wa 

at Gaya 61 

Satya yiig 61, 155 

Semiramis 113 

Seton, Mr 27, 49 

Shahabad 8 

Shaikh Muhammed, 

Dargah of 64 

Shabzndas, descendants 

of Nanak 171, 172 

Sbamshorganj .... 162 

Sharafuddin, of Bihar . 20, 140 

Shekhpura 31, 81, 87, 

88. 

Sherpur 165 

, Hill .... 76 

Sher Shah 129, 130 

Sbcsbnnaga, image near 

Bargaon 146 

Shitab Rai, Garden of . 4 

Sbnbha Mandapa, or 
Natmandir .... 44, 48 


Shrotriya, Brahman 
versed in Vedas . • 14, 21, 118 
Siddbeshvara, temple at 


Barabar 19 

Sijhori Ghat . . • • 80, 81 

Sikandra 80 



Silajit 

Silao 

Siinliala^ King of . . 

Simliasiina, Bodh Gaya 
Sirahavabani^ temple . 
Siiiano, Itiver . . . 

Singhatiya .... 

iSiiighaul 

SSissoiij Mr 

Sita, image of . . . 

S it ak Hilda, Monghyr . 

, Tapobau 

, Rajgir . . 

Sita Marhi .... 
Siva, imago of . . . 

- — , sect of . , . 

, temple . . . 


Siva Bharthi . . . . 

Siva Devi 

Siur, Hill 

Smartta 

Soda, efflorescence of . . 


Soha 

Sohaipur 

Sohel Deva, Raja . . . 

Soma Kiiiida, Rajgir . . 

Somctshikliara, Hill, = 
Parasnath . . . . 

Son, River 


Sonpur • 

Sprusbedi , — Solah V edi 
Springs, hot, at Tapobau 
, at Rajgir . 

Sravakas, Jain laymen . 
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116, 117, 

Srenika, Raja, (=Senok) 

101, 102, 

iia 


131, 132, 

144 


142, 143. 

56, 58 

Siiangs=Sreyamsa . . 

131. 

59 

Srimul, sect of Jains . . 

102, 103 

54 

Sri Alulini 

104 

157 

Sringirikh, Hill, Gaya . 

49 

62 

• , near 


128 

Rajaiili 

71 

55 

Sringirikhi Kunda . . . 

140 

27, 28, 64 

Sripujya, spiritual head 


119, 136 

of Jains 

103 

120 

Subah, i.e., Subadar, of 


139 

Patna 

90 

64 

, of 


46, 122, 

Giijerat 

167 

131. 

Siidama, Cave .... 

17 

14, 60 

Sudras 

39, 105, 

5, 39, 21, 


106, 131. 

24, 27, 36, 

Sujodun Raja, ( — Saud- 


37, 48, 49, 

ynmna ?) 

101 

52, 110, 

Sukhnar, River .... 

66 

119, 133, 

Sultanpur 

21 

134, 136, 

Sumar, River . . . . 

84 

138, 139, 

Sumba, Hill 

106 

140. 

Sun, worship of ... . 

61 

19 

Sunrh, River .... 

20, 26, 

102 


154. 

80 

Supneri, Hill . . . . 

152 

39 

Surya, imago of ... . 

31, 38, 47, 

10, 40, 62, 


97, 98, 107, 

76, 79, 80, 


131, 134, 

121, 149, 


138, 148, 

155, 164. 


149, 151, 

15 


168. 

30 

. temple of . . . 

44, 47, 98, 

95 


106, 146, 

139 


148, 149, 



151, 152. 

102 

Suryagarha 

1, 2 

7, 8, 123, 

Surya Giri, of Bodh 


162, 163, 

Gaya 

38 

165. 

Surya Pokhar, Bargaon . 

97, 144 

17 

Surya Kunda .... 

138, 139, 

46 


140. 

119, 120 

Surya Talab, at Gaya , 

47 

133-136, 

Suryavamsi Rajput . . 

67 

139, 140. 

Surjiruk, Barabar hill 

18 

99, 102, 

Suvama Sar, see Kanak- 


103, 105, 

sar. 


131, 132, 

Suvidhinatha, 9th Tir- 


133. 

thaokara . • • • • 

102 



SvArga dwara • . • « 
Bwetambar 

T 

Tapasya 

Tapoban 

Tara Dovi, image at 

Kespa 

- — — ", temple at 

Bodh Gaya .... 
Tara Tambul .... 
Tarbari, Bargaon . . • 

Tati, Biver 

Tegh Bahadur .... 

Tek, Hill 

Tokari 

Telheta 

Telingana 

Tetari 

Tetariya • 

Tetua, Hill 

Thaknr, of Patbra . . . 

Tiger 

Tikait 

Til aiy a, Biver = Teluriy a 
Tirtha 

Trota Yug 

Trika.it Bai 

Trivikrama 

Tughra, character . . . 

Tongi 

u 

TTdayana 

TTdyant 

TTgriva, Ba]a . . . • 
TTngot, see Angad. 
Upasrenik, Baja . . • 

V 

Vaiknntbapnr, see Baik<* 
atpnr. 

yaishnavai . w * • ^ 
Taisyas .•••••. 
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46 

103 


102 

118, 121, 
124. 

155, 156 

57 

104 

08 

87 

171 

82 

19, 156, 
157. 
30, 31 
107 
77, 78 
24 

62, 124 
74, 75 

116, 122 
67, 74 
65, 115 
47, 49, 105, 

138, 143. 

122, 150 
27 
151 
92 
05 


39 

49 

101 

131 


89« 103, 
107. 
80. 103. 
106, 106^ 
131. 17a 
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Vanar, Vanari, Bajgir 136 

Varaha, image .... 08 

— — , temple .... 134 

Varahani, image . . . 145, 151 

Ya*sishta Knnda ... 49, 135 


Vasudeva, or Lakshmi 
■Narayan, image usually 
caUed ...... 119, 120, 

123, 128, 

^ 133, 135, 

139, 148, 
149, 150, 
151, 152, 
155, 158, 
160, 164. 

Vasupujya, 12tK Tirthan- 


kara 102 

Vedas 39 

Vihar, name of Bihar . 90, 104 

Vijayanagar 44 

Vikram, soo Bikram. 

Vikrama Samvat, era . 48 

Virbhav, sect .... 39 

Vishnu 39, 48, 60, 

139, 170. 

, image . . . . 31, 38, 148, 

151. 

Vishnupad, temple at 

Gaya 41, 43-47, 

51, 61. 

Viahuva, vernal equinox 21 

Vishvaniitra, Cave . . 17 

, Kunda . . 134 

Vyasa 60, 61 


w 

Warangal 44 

Wolf 124 


Y 

Yama •••.•;.• 40, 61 

lYati. Jain asceti0 • . • 101. 103, 

106. loa 

131. 

Yogiasaim. Barabar . • 19 


Yogeshpnr, see Jagdidi- 
pnr.< 

tYudishthiia ». k ■ k • 
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